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BRITISH PESSIMISM 


For thirty odd years the writer has been visiting his native land, 
but never to find such despondency among his friends of the indus- 
trial world as this year. Even those are now pessimistic who have 
hitherto been staunch optimists, sound in the faith that the Mother- 
land would ‘somehow or other muddle through’ and brilliantly 
emerge from threatened disaster, as she often has before in her long, 
chequered and illustrious history. 

There is obviously much in the present situation calculated to 
depress ; but whether the true plucky Briton falls from optimism— 
his normal condition—to pessimism depends upon whether he looks 
backward or forward, as, when human society is viewed as a whole, 
a look forward to ideal conditions turns us to pessimists, bewailing 
its manifest shortcomings, failures, and proofs of barbarism; while 
the look backward reassures us that humanity has crawled upward, 
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and must continue to rise, that all goes well, though slowly, and 
we are again healthily optimistic. 

So with the anxious Briton just now in regard to industrialism. 
What a picture he gazes upon as he looks backward! He sees his 
country not only the greatest of all, but in many of the elements of 
power—in finance, in commerce, manufacturing, mining, weaving and 
shipping—contending successfully with all other nations combined, 
Britain in the one scale and the world in the other. It is only fifty- 
five years since she ceased to mine more coal than the rest of the 
world, and men still in active life have seen her manufacturing 
more iron and steel, weaving by machinery more cotton, woollen 
and linen cloth, owning more ships, and making more machinery 
than all others, and first in wealth and credit. The steam-engine, 
bringing steamship navigation and railway transportation ; the hot- 
blast and puddling furnace—the roots of modern ironmaking ; the 
Bessemer, Siemens-Martin and Thomas processes—the foundations 
of steelmaking ; Arkwright and Hargreaves, the founders of machine 
weaving—all these, and others of like importance in other branches of 
production, the work of his land alone, no other making any con- 
siderable contribution to manufacturing progress; Britain the 
lonely pioneer who guided the world and led her to modern indus- 
trialism. 

Is it to be wondered at if the proud Briton were sometimes prone 
to imagine that he must be made of different clay from men of 
other lands, and the natural ruler of others, appointed to furnish 
them with manufactured articles which they did not, could not, and 
never wereintended to produce ? If he ever did so, let him be pardoned, 
for he had every reason to believe the race capable of anything which 
had performed such miracles and given to the world the inventions 
which have revolutionised its material conditions. His country 
then stood surveying other lands which were under its indomitable 
sway in many of the most important fields of human activity, a 
giant among pigmies; and not only in the domain of industrialism 
was her position commanding. Splendid triumphs in regions infinitely 
higher, notably in the development of civil and religious liberty, of 
government by the people, and in the colonial field, could readily be 
adduced, were such within the scope of this paper. ‘I am a Roman’ 
carried little with it compared to all that lies in ‘I am a Briton.’ 

Such the picture which made the optimistic, perchance egotistic, 
Briton. But let this be said to his credit: no man of any other 
strain could have gazed upon such a picture of his country’s achieve- 
ments, masterdom, and service to the world, and yet carry himself 
upon the whole with more dignified, unvaunting modesty, too proud 
to bluster. 

Turn now from the view backward, and behold present conditions, 
and, presto! What a change! the optimist exclaims. No longer 
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Britain versus the world in anything, no longer even first among 
nations in wealth or credit, in manufacturing, mining, weaving, 
commerce. Primacy lostinall. In seagoing ships still foremost, but 
even there our percentage of the world’s shipping growing less every 
year.’ It only increased 46,000 tons in five years from 1894 to 1899, and 
was 9,000 tons less in 1898 than in 1896. Worse than all, suprem- 
acy lost upon the sea in fast monster steamships—those unequalled 
cruisers in war, which now fly the German flag, all built in Germany ; 
not one corresponding ship built or building in Britain, the field 
entirely surrendered to her rival. In ironmaking, Germany has 
risen from 1,500,000 to 7,000,000 tons per year, while Britain has - 
stood still, her highest product being 9,500,000 tons. The United 
States made 13,500,000 tons last year, to be exceeded this year, 
while we are making less than last. 

In steel, the United States made 10,638,000 tons last year, and 
have made this year, so far, more than last, while we are falling back 
from our maximum of 5,000,000 tons of last year. 

In textiles, Lord Masham tells us in the Zimes that we are 
exporting less and importing more. In 1891 we exported 106 millions, 
in 1899, 102 millions sterling; in 1891 imported of textiles 28 
millions, and in 1899, 33 millions sterling. His Lordship avers that 
Great Britain has not increased her export trade one shilling for 
thirty years. 

‘inancially we are also rapidly losing primacy. The daily 
operations of the New York Exchange exceed those of London. Our 
loans at a discount find investors in the United States, which, so long 
our greatest debtor, is becoming our chief creditor nation. We offer 
everyone who has confidence to subscribe our national note for 100/. 
if he will give us 93/. 14s. cash; Consols were at 113, and are now 
below 95; we spend in two years as much upon what was expected to 
be a mere parade as the reductions made in the National Debt for fifty 
years ; and the war is still costing 14 million sterling per week, soon 
to be increased by new levies at increased pay. We have just added 
11 millions per year to our taxes when America, bya singular coinci- 
dence, has just reduced taxes by that amount. Britain thus handi- 
capped more, and our rival’s weight lessened for the industrial race. 

We shall not very long be allowed even the boast of having the 
largest city of the world, since New York has to-day 3} against 
London’s 4} millions; and the population of the area now New York 
increased last decade 35 per cent., while London’s increase is only 
one-fourth as great. At rate of increase for the last five years New 
York in 1910 will almost equal London, in 1915 outstrip her. 

While we have stood still, United States exports of manufactured 
articles have trebled in five years, and now reach 80 millions sterling. 
Our total exports in 1890 were 263,531,000/., and never again reached 

' Figures in this paper from Statesman’s Year Book 1900. 
3P2 
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that sum until 1899, when by adding 6 millions for ships built for 
foreigners, not hitherto included, the exports were 264,660,000/. Our 
imports increased during that period 65 millions, partly because we 
became more and more dependent upon foreign nations for food. 

Until recently foremost in machinery making, our tramways and 
subways are now equipped not only with electrical devices, but with 
the huge steam-engines required, imported from America. France 
shows exports of motor cars, &c., last year valued at 1 million sterling ; 
we export none, and even buy from France. 

The former optimist, now a miserable pessimist, continues his 
lament. As for shipbuilding, how long is primacy even in that to be 
left us when ship-plates from America reach Belfast and Glasgow by 
the thousands of tons, and to-day America is building two 18,000- 
ton ships? The cable announces the launch of the first, and two 
others are contracted for, of 20,000 tons, equal to the monster Celtic. 

Our industrial army proves as much out of date as our war army 
is acknowledged to be; our railways at home and in our Colonies 
order their rails, bridges, and steel cars from America. Our men 
either cannot or do not work like the American, as the Times Special 
Commissioner has proved, neither do our captains of industry compare 
with those in America. 

Our military army system, having broken down, is to be recon- 
structed. The Times publishes a letter from Captain Lee, M.P., 
ex-Military Attaché at Washington, and editorially says Captain Lee 
declares that the American recruits are immeasurably superior to our ordinary 
recruits, both in physique and intelligence. Their average age is nearly twenty- 
three ; average height of infantry 5 feet 84 inches ; all of them can read and write ; 
special inquiries are made into their character; and Captain Lee affirms that in 
peace and war they are practically free from serious crime, and that he has never 


seen an American soldier drunk. Lord Lansdowne finds 2,000 of our recruits 
unfit. 


Such the choice morsels from press and magazine upon which 
the discouraged Briton feeds. There are many others of similar 
import ; but having now quoted from a recent issue of the Times, 
we shall close the list, although the pessimist no doubt continues to 
dwell upon the contrast presented between the backward and the 
present view, meeting all that is offered in mitigation or explanation 
with Hamlet’s exclamation, ‘ Look here, upon this picture, and on 
this.’ He will not be comforted. Yet comfort is near, which, with 
your readers’ permission, we shall venture to offer; but before the 
proper stage of receptivity can be reached by our pessimistic friend 
one step is indispensable. He must adjust himself to present con- 
ditions, and realise that there is no use in these days dwelling upon 
the past; and especially must he cease measuring his one country 
with the forty-five countries of the American Union, EF plwribus 
unum. It is out of the question to compare 41 millions of people 
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upon two islands, 127,000 square miles in area, with over 500 people 
per square mile (England and Wales), with 77 millions upon 34 
million square miles, unequalled in natural resources, with only 30 
people per square mile. 

Let us proceed, therefure, upon the only reasonable basis, that of 
man for man, and see what follows, taking up the pessimistic points 
in order. 

First, loss of wealth and credit. Primacy of the world is gone 
in aggregate wealth only if the pessimist persists in measuring Britain 
and the American Union, which does not approach Great: Britain in 
wealth man for man; with nearly double the population it has only 
one-fifth more wealth in the aggregate. No other nation is in the 
race for primacy with Britain, even in aggregate wealth. Not much 
cause for pessimism here, surely. 

Loss of credit is serious ; but what national credit except Britain’s 
could stand an expenditure of four times more than its increase of 
revenue from the same taxes for twenty years up to 1896, and on top 
of that, for five years succeeding up to 1901, increased expenditure 
of no less than 28 millions sterling per year, when the taxes yielded 
only 16 millions increase. The strongest proof of British credit is that 
it is not destroyed ; no other nation could have so recklessly disregarded 
the plainest dictates of sound finance, in the face of the warnings of 
successive authorities, none more stern than those of the present 
able and courageous Chancellor of the Exchequer. No matter how 
a loyal press may claim unimpaired credit, the lender says that 64 
per cent. of the amount advanced must be deducted because credit 
isimpaired. The Chancellor tells the world that the limit of present 
taxes is about reached, and that trade is not expanding. 

The final reply to the pessimist here is that the British people will 
soon be compelled to change the policy of seeking increased responsi- 
bilities throughout the world, of provoking wars, and antagonising not 
only the Governments, but—a new and portentous fact—the peoples 
of other countries, a policy which inevitably demands the increased 
expenditures which have already lost for Britain her proud boast of 
supremacy in credit—a loss of genuine prestige. 

The back of the weary Titan was already bent when he decided to 
increase his burden by acquiring acknowledged paramountcy in South 
Africa. Two young Republics certified to be dead were annexed, but the 
Titan still finds them struggling on his back. Whether the present 
war was inevitable or not is not here in question. If it were inevitable, 
so much more chary should Britain be in assuming responsibilities 
hereafter in distant parts of the world which carry in their train 
such tasks; for all must see that it is exposing Britain to 
dangers from other quarters which may at any time reverse the 
present figures of Consols. The wonder is not that these have 
fallen to 95, but that they have remained so high. With a 
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return to the poliey of peace and goodwill towards other nations, 
and ordinary prudence in not awakening sleeping dogs, and also in 
expenditure, credit will seon be regained. No irretrievable disaster 
has yet oceurred, but the danger signal is up. 

Even in credit there is only the United States whose credit is 
better, as shown by the prices of its bonds; but were it to go one- 
half the distance on the road to financial troubles which Britain for 
years has traversed, it is improbable that even she could borrow 
upon the terms of the last addition to the British debt. Primacy 
in credit may yet be regained. 

In mining, weaving, commerce, and manufactures primacy has gone 
only if the pessimist persists, as before, in measuring Britain against 
the whole American Union, No other nation robs her of primacy in 
either of these departments, nor is likely to do so. She has still 
primacy in the aggregate, even against the Union, in weaving and 
foreign commerce, and in exports she is not much behind. Not 
much cause for discontent here, since against a Union of forty-five 
States she still holds first place in two, and is abreast in another 
department. 

In foreign shipping, it is true, Britain’s former huge percentage of 
the world’s shipping declines. How could it be otherwise? But it 
still exceeds that of any nation twice over. Her lead is so decided 
that no man living is likely to see it overcome. She had 9 million 
tons of shipping in 1898; the American Union had less than 5 
millions, Germany 1,700,000, and France less than a million. No 
eause for lying awake o’ nights mourning over the position of 
Britain in shipping. 

So with the shipbuilding industry. It is true America is fast 
increasing, and is building monster war and merchant ships, and 
that Germany is also, and that both will prove competitors; but 
when Britain builds 865,000 tons per year (1898), and America only 
249,000, and Germany—although figures are not at hand—certainly 
much less, probably not half, it is rather premature te take alarm. 
Britain needs and uses more ships than any other nation, having coal 
and manufactures to export and bulky food-products and raw materials 
to import. She need not be pushed out of primacy in shipowning, for, 
not needing toimport somuch, Americais at a disadvantage with Britain, 
who has better loads for foreign ports throughout the world, out 
and home, for her ships. Therefore, if Britain loses primacy in ship- 
owning, she will well deserve to lose it. In shipbuilding it is before 
long to be another matter. She must not fall asleep, for America, 
with her cheap steel and timber and surprising workmen, is finely 
equipped. Here, if Britain hold supremacy, she will richly deserve 
the prize. 

As for the serious loss of the Atlantic express travel, a few words 
will explain why this was inevitable, keeping in view Britain’s 
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environment. The British steamship lines sailing between Liver- 
pool and New York convey passengers to and from Britain only, with 
her 41 millions of people. The German lines sailing from Bremen, 
Hamburg, to New York, draw first from the whole of Northern 
Europe, then touch at Southampton and draw part of the British 
travel, and, not content with this augmentation, crossing to Cherbourg, 
they draw from Paris and all Southern Europe. Thus three fine 
streams of travel feed their enormous fast ships; the 300 millions of 
Europe are tributary to them; and homeward from America to 
Germany they draw all who wish to visit or have business with any 
of these millions, for the homeward ships touch also at Cherbourg, 
Southampton or Plymouth, and land passengers. Against this the 
British lines have only tributary to them 414 millions of people who 
desire passage to New York, and, returning from America to Britain, 
only those Americans who desire to visit the 414 millions for 
pleasure or business. It goes without saying that the German lines 
must inevitably lead in large fast steamers. But no cause for 
pessimism here, because British shipowners are neither unenterpris- 
ing nor inefficient ; they only show their good sense by recognising 
the situation, and will hold more of the profit of Atlantic travel 
for Britain than if they attempted the impossible. 

In ironmaking, Germany’s 564 millions of people may probably 
ere long equal Britain’s make, as Germany is gaining in popula- 
tion rapidly. But this does not mean any reduction of Great 
Britain’s output ; it may even increase somewhat. Her make, man 
for man, will remain greater than that of any country except the 
United States. What more can be expected? So with steel. 
Britain’s 5 miilion tons product last year was nearly half as much 
as that of the United States, and not much behind, man for man, 
a remarkable fact taking conditions into account, showing the 
little giant that Britain is. No other nation compares with her in 
steel, even in the aggregate. No cause for pessimism here; but an 
unreasonable man can, of course, easily lament his country’s decad- 
ence, because it produces 5 millions instead of 104, which half a 
continent produces. 

We come now to the question, ‘ Is British foreign trade declining ?’ 
This has been the subject of much discussion of late, without result, 
because the question has two parts, which disputants usually 
ignore. Exports are one branch, imports another; the former has 
decreased per capita, and the latter increased. The two combined 
show that British foreign trade is not declining. From 1889-98, 
ten years, exports per head declined from 6/. 13s. 11d. to 51. 16s. 2d., 
and imports increased from 11/. 10s. 1d. to 11/1. 14s. 1d, These 
were mostly years of low prices ; quantities did not decrease materially. 
The recent rise in prices has swollen the value of both imports and 
exports, but as a rule material increase of quantities is not shown, 
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except in greater imports of foreign food supplies. Even in these, 
however, higher prices account for some part of the increase. 

Studying the subject carefully, and avoiding the tendency to 
generalise from temporary causes and values covering only this year 
or that, the writer is satisfied that the true answer to the question, 
‘Is British trade declining?’ is that it cannot be affirmed to be 
either declining or increasing, imports and exports combined. It has 
apparently reached its limit, and is not expanding, having remained 
practically stationary for, say, ten years. 

It surprises the writer that so much importance is attached in 
Britain to the monthly statement of exports and imports, as if increase 
or decrease in these were conclusive proof of prosperity or otherwise. 
Decreased exports may prove that home consumption is greater—the 
best of all conditions. Thus the steel exports of America this year 
will be less than last, because her own demands are greater. 
Happy country that can use its productive capacity for its own further 
development! Every ton used for additions or new undertakings 
is productive of more productive wealth. Exports decrease, but 
what goes abroad permanently develops directly the receiving 
nation, and only benefits the exporting nation temporarily by its 
manufacture. What is used at home develops the producing nation, 
and benefits it permanently. Sowith imports. A decrease in these 
may prove that the nation is more and more supplying its own 
wants. Happy nation that cando so! American imports are growing 
less and less for this reason, and reducing the volume of her foreign 
trade, a sign of continued development at which she rejoices. 
Last year was one of great prosperity for British manufactures, 
Exports of these in many lines declined, but the decrease in quantities 
of exports was the best proof of prosperity. There is another point 
often overlooked in considering exports, viz. that these are in the 
aggregate not to be compared with the amounts consumed at home. 
It is estimated that only one-eighth of Britain’s production is ex- 
ported. But if we consider only manufactured articles, we find that 
in pig iron 9 million tons are made and only 1 million exported. 
In coal, less than one-sixth goes abroad: 220 million tons produced, 
36 million tons (average) exported. In textiles, of linen, one-fourth 
exported, 20,000,000/. produced, 5,000,000/. exported ; in woollen 
goods, product 50,000,000/., 14,000,000/. only exported. In cotton 
goods alone does the amount exported reach the amount consumed at 
home. The total annual exports average 235,000,0001. ; if we estimate 
12 per cent. profit upon these, the gain is 28,000,000/. The increase 
in national expenditures during five years, not including the present war 
cost, is just this figure ; therefore, should such expendituré become per- 
manent, the gainarising from all the exports of Britain has been absorbed 
chiefly in supposed empire-making and its inevitable armaments. 
‘The vast interests of Britain in China’ are much in evidence at 
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present, but sbrink upon examination. The amount that China takes of 
British products is only 5,000,000/. perannum. Little Holland takes 
one-half more, and so does little Belgium ; and the Brazilian and the 
Venezuelan republics each take more. A very big war can easily be 
stirred up there, costing thousands of lives and a hundred millions or 
two, which cannot well be spared, all in the cause of protecting a 
paltry five millions worth of trade, yielding, perhaps, 600,000/. or 
700,000/. per annum profit. Nor is Chinese trade likely to increase 
much, for the Chinese need little that is made by Western nations. 
Great increase of her consumption of British goods is not probable, 
in the opinion of the writer, who has some knowledge of that strange 
land. ; 

It is pitiable to see so many lives lost and so much money 
squandered in pursuit of shadowy dominion over barren territory in 
far-off, sparsely populated lands, ostensibly to secure new markets for 
British products. The markets of uncivilised lands amount to so 
little, and Britain has no advantages from her nominal sway 
under the policy of free trade; for trade does not follow the flag— 
it follows the lowest price current. Loyal Canada buys three 
times as much from the United States as from Britain. Even her 
Union Jacks she buys in New York. If 2s. 6d. per year were added 
to the purchasing power of the British people for home products, the 
market would be enlarged to the extent of all its exports to China; 
Jess than 6d. per head would equal the profit. One pound per head 
would give Britain more new trade than her total exports to India 
and South and East Africa combined; or to Canada and Australia, 
China and Japan combined ; to Germany, Italy and France combined ; 
or to the United States, Brazil, Argentine and Canada combined, 
and equal to one-half of the total export trade to all British posses- 
sions, which is 80,000,000/. per year. If the 28,000,000/. of 
increased Government expenditure per year incurred during the 
past five years were stopped, and spent by the people at home upon 
British products, this would give a new market equalling that of 
Canada, South and East and West Africa, Foreign Africa, South 
and East, and the West Indies, Ceylon and Hong Kong. Conquering 
new territory for markets abroad is dropping the substance for the 
shadow—chasing rainbows. The case against this policy is closed. 
Trade has not increased. The true statesman will soon turn his 
attention to the bettering of conditions at home, for it is here that the 
greatest increase of British trade can most easily be effected. A 
profitable home market is the strongest weapon that can be used to 
conquer markets abroad. 

Prominent speakers sometimes state that Britain is lightly taxed. 
Compared with Germany and the American Union this is certainly 
incorrect, and it is these countries which Britain has most to fear 
industrially. It is not intended to convey the idea that Britain’s 
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taxes can possibly be as low per head as those of the United States, 
but the fact that they cannot be so is an additional reason for weigh- 
ing carefully the resources of the country. 

The British Government’s expenditure is now close upon 3/. per 
head ; that of the United States 1/.,* the cost of the Spanish and 
South African wars being each excluded. Here is a load of about 
80,000,000/. per year for the United Kingdom, nearly 2/. per head 
with which the 414 millions of Britons are handicapped. This is nearly 
three times the total direct profit made at 12 per cent. upon Britain’s 
entire exports. The German only pays ll. 7s. 6d. per head. 

The last fiscal year left the Republic with a surplus of sixteen 
millions sterling after paying ordinary expenditures and the cost of 
the Philippine war also. Hence the remission of taxes to the extent 
of eleven millions sterling. The Secretary of the Treasury is buying 
up Government bonds with his surplus revenues. The amount of 
gold in the Treasury was never so great -- it recently approached a 
hundred millions sterling. After British employers and employed 
reach the American standard of economical production, Britain will 
still remain heavily handicapped in the industrial race by the enor- 
mous load of taxation under which her producers labour as compared 
with America. It seems to the writer that this should be one, if not 
the chief, controlling factor in determining the world-policy of the 
nation. It must soon force itself upon statesmen. 

The debt of the States of the American Union is now only 202 
million dollars in the aggregate, having fallen from 298 million 
dollars in 1880. This is less than a million sterling per State, and 
takes no account of the sinking funds, which in many cases almost 
equal the debt. The American is surprisingly careful about incurring 
debts, the States and cities being constitutionally prohibited from 
exceeding certain percentages upon the property assessment. He is 
in strong contrast to the Canadian and Australian in this respect. 

The backwardness of Britain in electrical machinery and equip- 
ment, motor cars, &c., is due to the natural conservatism of the race. 
The French are more disposed to experiment with novelties, and the 
maker there sees a home demand, which is, as just stated, the surest 
foundation for capturing the foreign market. Britain may still 
overtake her quicker neighbour—her new plants should soon drive 
out the latest industrial invader ; then exports will begin. It is not 
always he who starts first who ends first. The writer expects Britain 
soon to be in the front rank here. 


2 In giving the expenditure of the United States Government at 17. per head the 
years previous to the Spanish war are taken. Taxes to the extent of 11,000,000/. 
have since been abolished, equal to three shillings per head. It is but fair, however, 
to say that last year’s permanent appropriations were greater than before the war, 
and annual expenditure will be somewhat over 1/. to-day, notwithstanding the 
reduction of taxes named, 
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The armies of Britain, industrial and military, are the next 
problem which troubles the pessimist. Their inefficiency arises from 
the same cause—neither has had foes worthy of its steel in recent 
times, the industrial never till now. Both employer and employed 
retain much of the easy-going indifference generated by the past 
monopoly of production. The military army has not faced civilised 
white foes for more than a generation. It has won glorious victories 
very easily by shooting down thousands armed with spears, producing 
in the victors the dangerous impression that 25,000 British troops 
could march anywhere and do anything. Upon trial methods and 
equipment were found behind the times like those of the industrial . 
army. Both have been playing at work. The writer (the Hon. 
George Brodrick) of A Nation of Amatewrs in this Review for October 
1900 hits the nail on the head. It is as if Arthur Balfour and 
Herbert Gladstone challenged Vardon and Taylor, and fondly 
imagined they could score. 

But that is not the end of the matter. The qualities of the race 
lie dormant, and are still there: the dogged endurance, the ambition 
to excel, the will to do or die, are all there, but it has not been necessary 
to drill them into disciplined action. Let serious disaster come in 
industry or war; let British trade really be captured by others, and 
decline to the point of closing mills and bringing home to employer 
and employed that it is change or ruin; or let the sceptred isle be 
invaded and the hitherto self-satisfied amateur officer see in his 
army life not a fashionable pastime, but a serious profession like that 
of the navy, and the soldier that he has rifles instead of spears to face, 
and it is do or die for the salvation of his country, and the world 
will then see—but perhaps not till then—what wonders the race can 
still perform when it fights, not for shadowy paramountcy over others, 
but for home and country. 

The blood has not deteriorated. We see how the British workman 
develops when, in competition with the American, in the mills of the 
Republic he takes his coat off. 

Thus the industrial situation, sombre as it is, and dangerous as 
it might readily become, is not the chief source of danger to Britain 
to-day, because, after an awakening more or Jess rude, and in all 
respects salutary, it can well be left to work out its own salvation by 
adopting the changes required both by employer and workman, and 
which are quite within their power, to enable the country to maintain 
its trade in competition with others. It is the financial and political 
situation which is alarming, for it needs no prophet to foretell that a 
continuance of the aggressive temper which alienates other Govern- 
ments and peoples, and which has mistaken territorial acquisition for 
genuine empire-making, must soon strain the nation’s power and lay 
upon its productive capacity such burdens as will render it incapable 
of retaining the present volume of trade, which is essential to the 
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preservation of Britain’s position as foremost in the world, financially, 
commercially, and industrially (American Union, hors concours). 

If ever a nation had clear and unmistakable warnings, as the 
writer thinks, that the time has arrived when it should henceforth 
measure its responsibilities and ambitions throughout the world with 
its resources, and cut its garment according to its cloth, it is the 
dear old Motherland of the race, with its trade stationary, an army of 
thirty thousand men or more to be provided for in South Africa, even 
after peace comes, its expenditures and taxation increasing, and its 
promises to pay already at such a discount as to attract capital from 
across the Atlantic. Rocks ahead, sure enough; but this does not 
mean that the officers of the ship of State are to drive it full steam 
upon them. On the contrary, it should mean that the rocks, being 
now in sight, will be avoided. 

The prime quality of the race—its ‘saving common-sense,’ inherent 
in men of all parties—may be trusted to see that the good ship 
Britannia so steers her course hereafter as to ensure her safety and to 
keep her strong for the many long and prosperous voyages she is 
destined yet to sail, not only for her own advantage, or that of 
the English-speaking race, but, as the writer has never ceased to 
‘believe, for the advantage of the world as a whole. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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Ir you would fully grasp all that the geographical conditions of the 
American continent imply, you should cross the Atlantic in its winter 
gales, and travel far to the west with the thermometer sinking down 
towards zero. No imagination can bring home to you this vast isola- 
tion and this boundless expanse, until, for some eight days, you have 
watched your great ship as it ploughs across these inexhaustible 
waters at the rate of a South-Eastern Railway train, seeing nothing 
but waves, clouds and sky, so that the lonely monotony of this 
enormous ocean seems to try the nerves at last. And then, when 
the express train thunders on, day and night, across the Allegheny 
mountains to the west, a journey that would suffice to cross Europe 
just brings you over but a fraction of the space that divides the 
Atlantic from the Pacific. 

Make this voyage and try to conceive what it must mean to the 
ordinary emigrant rather than to the luxurious tourist, and you will 
begin to understand how far outside of Europe is this American con- 
tinent ; how completely it offers a new life, a fresh start, a world 
detached, on a virgin soil unencumbered with our antique civilisation 
and its burdens. Again, make this westward journey by rail, and 
watch how the emigrant has to make it, and you feel an awakening 
sense of the boundless area, the inexhaustible resources, the infinite 
varieties of the transatlantic hemisphere, which for practical pur- 
poses has only just begun to take its place in these latter days in the 
secular life of humanity as a whole. 

America is detached from Europe by a gulf which, however 
trivial it seems to the summer tourist in his luxurious stateroom and 
saloon, has been a veritable ‘ middle passage’ to millions and millions 
of American citizens and their parents—a gulf which the ‘ Upper Ten 
thousand’ cross backwards and forwards as we go to Paris or Rome, 
but which seventy millions of American citizens never cross or re- 
cross. To them our Europe is a far-away world, of which but faint 
echoes reach them, which they will never see more, which can never 
directly touch their lives ; whilst the vast expanses and inexhaustible 
resources of their own continent are brought home to them, day by 
day, in a thousand practical and visible ways. 

913 
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And yet the paradox strikes my mind that American life, such 
as @ passing visitor finds it in the great cities, is essentially the same 
as our own; that, in spite of the geographical isolation and the 
physical conditions, the citizen of the United States is at heart much 
the same man as the subject of King Edward ; that life is the same, 
mutatis mutandis; that the intellectual, social, and religious tone is 
nearly identical ; that the proverbial differences we hear of have been 
absurdly exaggerated. Put aside trivial peculiarities of language, 
manners, habit or climate, admit a certain air of Parisin New York, 
and a certain European tone in Washington—and these only concern 
small sections in both cities—for my part I noticed no radical differ- 
ence between Americans and Englishmen. Physically, they are the 
same race, with the same strength, energy, and beauty; except for 
superficial things, they live the same lives, have the same interests, 
aims and standards of opinion ; and in literature, science, art and philo- 
sophy, the Atlantic is less of a barrier between our two peoples than 
is St. George’s Channel or the Tweed in the British Isles. The 
citizen of the United States seems to me very much what the citizen 
of the United Kingdom is—only rather more so. The differences 
are really on the surface, or in mere form. 

I do not forget all that we are told about the vast proportion of 
non-American people in the United States, that New York and 
Chicago contain ‘more Germans than any city but Berlin, more 
Trishmen than Dublin, more Italians than Venice, more Scandinavians 
than Stockholm, and ’ (they sometimes add) ‘ more sinners than any 
place but H—ll.’ Statistics give us the facts, and of course there is 
no sort of doubt about the immense degree in which the States are 
peopled by a race of foreign birth or origin. In the eastern slums 
of New York, in the yards and docks of the great cities, one 
sees them by myriads: Germans, Irish, Italians, Swedes, Russians, 
Orientals,and negroes. But those who direct the State, who administer 
the cities, control the legislatures: the financiers, merchants, pro- 
fessors, journalists, men of letters—those whom I met in society— 
are nearly all of American birth, and all of marked American type. 
I rarely heard a foreign accent or saw a foreign countenance. The 
American world is practically ‘run’ by genuine Americans. 
Foreigners are more en évidence in London or Manchester, it seemed 
to me, than they are in New York, Philadelphia, or Boston. 

My own impression is (of course, I can pretend to nothing but an 
impression at a first glance) that in spite of the vast proportion of 
immigrant population, the language, character, habits of native 
Americans rapidly absorb and incorporate all foreign elements. In 
the second or third generation all exotic differences are merged. In 
one sense the United States seemed to me more homogeneous than the 
United Kingdom. There is no State, city, or large area which has 
@ distinct race of its own, as Ireland, Wales, and Scotland have, and 
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of course there is nothing analogous to the diverse nationalities of the 
British Empire. From Long Island to San Francisco, from Florida 
Bay to Vancouver's Island, there is one dominant race and civilisa- 
tion, one language, one type of law, one sense of nationality. That 
race, that nationality, is American to the core. And the consciousness 
of its vast expansion and collective force fills the mind of American 
citizens, as nothing can do to this degree in the nations of western 
Europe. 

Vast expansion, collective force, inexhaustible energy—these are 
the impressions forced on the visitor, beyond all that he could have 
conceived or had expected to find. It is borne in on him that he 
has come, not so much to another nation as to a new continent, 
inhabited by a people soon to be more numerous than any two of 
the greater nations of western Europe, having within their own 
limits every climate and product between the Tropics and the Pole, 
with natural resources superior to those of all Europe put together, 
and an almost boundless field for development in the future. 
Europeans, being in touch with the eastern seaboard, do not easily 
grasp the idea how fast the population, wealth, and energy of the 
United States are ever sweeping. to the west. It is an amusing 
‘catch’ when one is told that the central point of population of the 
United States is now at Indianapolis, nearly a thousand miles west 
of Boston; that the geographical centre of the United States since 
the acquisition of Alaska is now west of San Francisco. It is 
long since an Eastern State man has been elected President, and we 
are told that there will never be another. The political centre of 
gravity is now said to lie in the Mississippi Valley. And the destined 
metropolis of the United States will soon be Chicago or St. Louis. 
Chicago, with its unlimited area for expansion north, west, and 
south, and its marvellous site on the vast inland seas, may prove to 
be, in a generation, the largest, richest, and most powerful city in 
the world. 

Chicago, to which I was invited to give the annual address in 
commemoration of George Washington, was the first city in the 
United States in which I sojourned; and it naturally interested me 
much, It did so, amongst other things, because I am older than 
the city itself. At my own birth, I learn, it was a village in a 
swamp with 100 inhabitants, and I heard of a man now living who 
has killed bear on the site of the Central Lake Park. Although it 
is said to extend over a space of some thirty miles, it has vast edifices 
-of twenty stories, and its banks, offices, public buildings and halls 
show a lavish profusion of marbles, granite, and carved stone. It is 
not a beautiful city, though it has great natural opportunities on its 
level lake shore; and perhaps, as whole streets have been bodily 
raised upwards by machinery many feet, it is conceivable that it 
may be made a fine city in time. 
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Chicago struck me as being somewhat unfairly condemned as 
devoted to nothing but Mammon and pork. Certainly, during my 
visit, I heard of nothing but the progress of education, university 
endowments, people’s institates, libraries, museums, art schools, 
workmen’s model dwellings and farms, literary culture, and scientific 
foundations, I saw there one of the best equipped and most vigorous 
art schools in America, one of the best Toynbee Hall settlements in 
the world, and perhaps the most rapidly developed university in 
existence. My friends of the Union League Club, themselves men of 
business proud of their city, strongly urged me to dispense with the 
usual visit to the grain elevators and the stockyards, where hogs and 
oxen are slaughtered by millions and consigned to Europe, but to 
spend my time in inspecting libraries, schools, and museums. No 
city in the world can show such enormous endowments for educational, 
scientific, and charitable purposes lavished within ten years, and stil} 
unlimited in supply. 

In a country like the United States, where every principal city is 
struggling to become the first, and every second-rate town is strug- 
gling to reach the front rank, there is much jealousy between the 
competing cities. And Chicago, the youngest of the great cities of 
the world, is the butt of the wits of New York and Washington. I 
was, no doubt, fortunate in the conditions under which I saw it, but 
the impression left on my mind was that the citizens of Chicago were 
bringing their extraordinary enterprise to bear quite as much on 
social, intellectual, and artistic interests as they confessedly do on 
grain, ham, steel, and lumber. They will have to do so if they are 
to hold their own in the future of civilisation. For the manifest 
destiny of Chicago is to be the heart of the American continent. 

For energy, audacity, and enterprise, the Chicago people are 
famous even in the Western States of America. ‘When I come to 
London,’ said a leading man of business, ‘I find your bankers and 
merchants stroll into their offices between ten and eleven in the 
morning. I am at my desk at seven,’ said he, ‘and by noon I have 
completed fifty transactions by telephone.’ Telegrams, in fact, are 
no longer up to date in the United States, and few busy men ever 
use a pen except to sign their names. They do not even dictate 
their letters. They speak into a phonograph, and have their message 
typewritten from the instrument. Life in the States is one perpetual 
whirl of telephones, telesemes, phonographs, electric bells, motors, 
lifts, and automatic instruments. To me such a life would not be 
worth living, and the mere sight of it is incompatible with continuous 
thought. But business seems to be done in that way. And I did 
not learn that the percentage of suicide or insanity was very seriously 
increased by these truly maddening inventions. 

No competent observer can doubt that in wealth, manufactures, 
material progress of all kinds, the United States, in a very few years, 
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must hold the first place in the world without dispute. Its popula- 
tion will soon double that of any nation of Western Europe. That 
population will have an education second only to that of Germany ; 
and Switzerland, and superior to that of any other European nation. 
The natural resources of their country exceed those of all Europe put 
together. Their energy exceeds that of the British ; their intelligence 
is hardly second to that of Germany and France. And their social 
and political system is more favourable to material development than 
any other society ever devised by man. This extraordinary combination 
of national and social qualities, with vast numbers and unbounded 
physical resources, cannot fail to give America the undisputed lead - 
in all material things. It is a curious instance of the power of 
national egotism that Europe fails to grasp this truth—that Germans, 
with their wretchedly poor country, narrow seaboard, and scanty 
rivers, ports, and minerals, still aspire to the first place; that 
Frenchmen fail to see how their passion for art, rest, and home has 
handicapped them in the race for supremacy in things material ; 
that Britons, in their narrow island and their comfortable traditions, 
will not recognise that the industrial prizes must ultimately go to 
numbers, national unity, physical resources, geographical oppor- 
tunities, trained intelligence, and restless ambition. 

Enormous material triumphs obviously have their moral and 
intellectual evils. And one is constantly led to fancy some parallels 
between modern America and old Rome at the close of the Republic 
and the rise of the Empire. The sudden possession of vast areas to 
be exploited, the control of enormous masses of skilled workers, the 
rapid acquisition by men bred in hard work and having unbounded 
energy and ambition of all the resources the world can offer—these 
are common to the Rome of Cicero and Julius, and to the United 
States of Grover Cleveland and William McKinley. Paradox as it 
sounds, I was constantly reminded of the old stories of Crassus, 
Lucullus, and the Czsars when I saw the lavish profusion of marbles, 
carvings, and mosaics in public and private buildings—so many a 
porticus metata decempedis—the wanton luxury which seems in- 
spired by a mania of rapidly squandering the riches that have been 
so rapidly acquired. Wealth is acquired in Europe by slow stages 
and usually in more than one generation. In America it comes in a 
few years to men whose boyhood was usually passed in hardship or 
severe effort. The sudden mastery of enormous sources of power is 
the peculiar fact of American society—and its special form of tempta- 
tion. It is often said, ‘ From shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves takes only 
three generations.’ Such power is not seldom used well, generously, 
and with public spirit. Not seldom it is used ill, with vulgarity, 
folly, and selfishness. In any case, it knows nothing of the social 
‘conventions, habits, and traditions which, for good and for evil, 
‘control the use of wealth in modern Europe. 

Vor, XLIX—No, 292 8Q 
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The characteristic note of the United States is to be found in this 
freedom of the individual—the earriére ouverte awx talents—in a 
sense which is unknown to.Europeans and can hardly be conceived 
by them. Every one of these seventy millions—at least of whites— 
has an ‘equal chance’ in life. A first-rate education, comfort, and 
‘ betterment ’ are within the reach of every youth and girl of average 
eapacity and industry. Most of the men eminent in business, 
politics, or literature began life by ‘teaching school.’ Every 
messenger boy or machine-hand may be an embryo President of the 
United States, of a railroad, or a bank, a powerful journalist, or a 
millionaire. Every lad seems conscious that this is open to him, and 
most of them live and work as if they meant to try for this end. 
Every girl at a type-desk or a telegraph office may live to reside in 
Fifth Avenue, or—who knows ?—in the White House. And the 
ease with which the youth and girl adapt themselves to new careers 
and wider functions is one of the wonders of American life. Europe, 
* even France, is organised more or less on the caste system, where 
none but rare exceptions pass from one social rank or office to another 
from time to time. America is the only land on earth where caste 
has never had a footing, nor has left a trace. But this (be it said) is 
true only of the white race. 

Rare as the prizes are, though the chances are millions to one 
against the winning, the possibility is ever before man, woman, and 
child. And this infinitesimal chance, this not absolutely impossible 
hope, colours life in the New World ; so that, in spite of all the slum 
horrors of New York and Chicago, and all the industrial pressure of 
this furious competition, populist agitation, and anarchist outbreaks, 
the proletariat of Europe has good ground for looking to the United 
States as the paradise of Labour. New York, San Francisco, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia may swarm with the disinherited of other conti- 
nents, but the standard of material well-being in the United States 
reaches for the masses of the labouring people a far higher and more 
permanent point than has ever yet been attained by the labouring 
mass of civilised men. 

The ease with which men can pass from og. locality to another, 
from one climate to another, from one ess to another, the 
entire absence .of social barriers or class tions, the abundant 
means of technical and scientific educati eave it open to each 
man and woman to make their own live e vast continent, with 
its varieties of climate and soil, prod most everything except 
champagne, diamonds, and ancient buildings. With New York and 
San Francisco, the two grandest natural ports in the world, open to 
the ships of the Atlantic and the Pacific, with Chicago or St. Louis 
as the centre of traffic, the clearing-house of this boundless trade, 
the material prosperity of the American continent must reach in the 
twentieth century a height of which the nineteen centuries before 
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it never dreamed. When the Englishman talks about the evils of 
Protection and the benefits of Free Trade, he is reminded that the 
United States occupies a continent self-sufficing, except for a few 
luxuries, which has its own Free Trade on a gigantic scale, over an 
area far larger than all Western Europe. It seems impertinent to 
lecture men about their neglect of Free Trade, when in their own 
country they can travel in every direction thousands of miles without 
ever meeting a Customs frontier. They insist that they are the 
greatest Free Trade people on earth. 

Of course, for the American citizen and the thoughtful visitor, 
the real problem is whether this vast prosperity, this boundless. 
future of theirs, rests upon an equal expansion in the social, 
intellectual, and moral sphere. They would be bold critics who 
should maintain it, and few thinking men in the United States do 
so without qualifications and misgivings. As to the universal 
diffusion of education, the energy which is thrown into it, and the 
wealth lavished on it from sources public and private, no doubt can 
exist. Universities, richly endowed, exist by scores, colleges by 
many hundreds, in every part of the Union. Art schools, training 
colleges, technical schools, laboratories, polytechnics, and libraries 
are met with in every thriving town. The impression left on my 
mind is that the whole educational machinery must be at least 
tenfold that of the United Kingdom. That open to women must be 
at least twentyfold greater than with us, and it is rapidly advancing 
to meet that of men, both in numbers and in quality. Nor can I 
resist the impression that the education in all grades is less 
perfunctory, amateurish, and casual than is too often our own 
experience at home. The libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
gymnasia of the best universities and colleges are models of 
equipment and organisation. The ‘ pious founder’ has long died out 
in Europe. He is alive in America, and seems to possess some 
magic source of inexhaustible munificence. 

Libraries, of course, are not learning; museums and laboratories 
are not knowledge; much less is an enormous reading public 
literature. And, however much libraries may be crowded with 
readers, however spacious and lavish are the mountings of technical 
schools, and though seventy millions of articulate men and women 
can pass the seventh standard of a board school, the question of the 
fruit of all this remains to be answered. The passing visitor to the 
United States forms his own impression as to the bulk and the 
diffusion of the instruments of education; but he is in no better 
position than any one else to measure the product. The sight of 
such a vast apparatus of education, such demand for education, and 
that emphatically by both sexes, must create a profound impression. 
The Cooper Institute of New York, one of the earliest of these 
popular endowments, still managed and developed by three genera- 
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tions of the same family from its venerable founder, the Jeremy 
Bentham of New York, is a typical example of a people’s palace where 
science, art, and literature are offered absolutely free to all comers. 
But what is the result? Few Americans pretend that, with all the 
immense diffusion of elementary knowledge of science in the United 
States, the higher science is quite abreast of that of Europe. Of 
scholarship, in the technical sense of the word, in spite of the vast 
numbers of ‘ graduates,’ the same thing may be said. And no one 
pretends that American literature rivals that of France in its finer 
forms—or indeed that of England. 

The reason for this is not obscure, and it is hardly covered by 
the ordinary suggestion that the American people are absorbed in 
the pursuit of gain and material improvement. However much 
this may react on the intellectual world, the numbers of the 
American people are so great that numerically, if not proportionately, 
those who are devoted to science, art, and literature are at least as 
many as they are in England. The vast development of material 
interests is rather a stimulus to the pursuit of science than a 
hindrance, as the vast multiplication of books is a stimulus to 
authorship. But why suppose that a general interest in practical 
science conduces to high scientific culture, or that millions of 
readers tend to foster a pure taste in letters? The contrary result 
would be natural. Practical mechanics is not the same thing as 
scientific genius. And the wider the reading public becomes, the 
lower is the average of literary culture. 

But other things combine to the same result. The absence of 
any capital city, any acknowledged literary centre, in a country of 
vast area with scattered towns, the want of a large society exclusively 
occupied with culture and forming a world of its own, the uniformity 
of American life, and the little scope it gives to the refined ease and 
the graceful dolce far niente of European beaux mondes, all these 
have something to do with a low average of original literature. 

The lighter American literature has little of the charm and 
sparkle that mark the best writing of France, -because, apart from 
national gifts of esprit, American society does not lend itself to the 
daily practice of polished conversation. After all, it is conversation, 
the spoken thought of groups of men and women in familiar and 
easy intercourse, which gives the aroma of literature to written ideas. 
And where the arts of conversation have but a moderate scope and 
value, the literature will be solid but seldom brilliant. 

But all these conditions, if they tend in the same direction, are 
perhaps of minor importance. The essential point is that literature 
of a high order is the product of long tradition and of a definite 
social environment. Millions of readers do not make it, nor myriads 
of writers, though they read the same books and use the same lan- 
guage and think the same thoughts. A distinctive literature is the 
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typical expression of some organised society, cultivated by long user 
and moulded.on accepted standards. It would be as unreasonable 
to look for a formed and classical style in a young, inorganic, and 
fluid society, however large it may be and however voracious of 
printed matter, as to look in such a land for Westminster Abbeys 
and Windsor Castles. America will no doubt in the centuries to 
come produce a national literature of its own, when it has had time 
to create a typical society of its own, and intellectual traditions of 
its own. 

Literature, politics, manners and habits, all bear the same im- 
press of the dominant idea of American society—the sense of equality.. 
It has its great side, its conspicuous advantages, and it has also its 
limitations and its weakness. It struck me that the sense of equality 
is far more national and universal in America than it is in France, 
for all the pans to equality that the French pour forth and their 
fierce protestations to claim it. ‘ Liberty, equality, and fraternity ’ is 
not inscribed on public edifices in the United States, because no 
American citizen—or, rather, no white citizen—can conceive of any- 
thing else. The shoeblack shakes hands with the President, and 
(in the absence of a Pullman) ‘travels in the same car with the 
millionaire. The millionaire has a very restricted household of 
servants, and they are more or less his masters, because the true-born 
American will not accept domestic service on any wages, and the 
Irish ‘helps’ are the despair of the housekeeper. The owner of a 
splendid mansion has to ascend ten steps to his own door, because 
Americans, and even Irish helps, decline to live in rooms below the 
level of the street. Thus the ground floor belongs to the domestic 
‘auxiliaries.’ The middle-class American citizen has to black his own 
boots or walk out to a blacking stand, because American citizens will 
not perform so menial an office. All this has its fine side, though 
perhaps the reaction from European servility is carried to needless 
lengths. Is it natural, they say, that a lad who may live to be a 
senator or a President, to found a university, or to control a railroad, 
should black another citizen’s boots? Shouid a cookmaid who may 
live to drive her own carriage in Central Park put up with a cellar- 
kitchen below the level of the street? Every soldier of Napoleon 
carried a marshal’s béton in his knapsack. And every American 
citizen has a Fortunatus’ cap in his pocket, if he only knew how to 
fit it on his head. And this he is perpetually trying to do. 

But this ingrained sense of the absolute equality of all white 
citizens reacts on all things. The Congressman is, at Washington, 
a successful politician ; but, outside Congress, he is one of seventy 
millions. A senator, a Cabinet minister, or a President, is merely a 
prominent citizen raised by ballot from the ranks, to return to the 
ranks when his term of office is up. The reaction from the divine 
right and hereditary privileges of the monarchies and aristocracies of 
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Europe has led to slipshod habits in public affairs which scandalise 
the Old World and go much deeper than mere outsides. 

Men who manage affairs of state in their shirt-sleeves are too apt 
to take a rough-and-ready view of life and of that which is becoming 
and right. As Mr. Bryce has so well said, the sense of noblesse oblige, 
which still survives in Europe as a force constraining men in high 
office or in great social position, has hardly any equivalent in American 
life. The want of commanding social influence by men of great 
reputation and acknowledged standing makes itself felt in national 
and municipal affairs, in manners, in business, and in literature. A 
certain philosopher who comes to England is wont to say at once, 
‘You have an organised society ; our society is inorganic, and no 
class or group exercises any social influence.’ All this has its bad 
side as well as its good side. So, in crossing the Atlantic, the observer 
finds that he has left a world more or less ‘ organised’ for good or for 
ill, and has come to a society which, for good or for evil, is organised 
only as a huge electoral machine. Public men in America are com- 
monly accused of accepting the moral standards of the mass and of 
tamely yielding to the voice of majorities. Their excuse is that 
their fellow-citizens would resent their setting up superior standards 
of their own, and flatly refuse to accept any leadership from them. 
Where in England a man of ambition is constantly aiming to gain 
‘influence,’ and is constantly considering ‘what is due to his own 
position,’ in America he has little need to consider anything but what 
will satisfy the electors, and what is the average conscience of the 
larger number. He has no ‘ position’ to maintain. 

The ceremony of the Inauguration of the President and Vice- 
President at Washington on the 4th of March is, indeed, a charac- 
teristic and suggestive function. I had the good fortune to witness 
it this year under the most favourable conditions, and was deeply 
impressed with all it represented. It summed up the vast extent 
and power of the United States, its absolute democracy, the 
simplicity, ease, and homeliness of its government, its contempt of 
forms, its entire confidence in itself and perfect satisfaction with 
its own ways. In the grand Capitol of the noble city of Washington, 
than which no finer edifice or city exists in the Old World, were 
gathered the men chosen by the adult citizens of a nation of some 
seventy millions, scattered over a vast continent. The President, Vice- 
President, senators, and representatives elected on this enormous ballot, 
entrusted with this stupendous power and wealth, sate indistinguish- 
able from the ordinary citizens around them—clerks, secretaries, 
journalists, and casual friends, who were crowded pell-mell on the 
floor of the Senate House itself. 

To this miscellaneous body, which might be any average county 
council or borough board, there entered a long file of ambassadors 
and ministers in all the finery of European and Oriental courts; 
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uniforms blazing with gold lace, plumes, velvet or fur, swords, 

sabres, and helmets; the Austro-Hungarian magnate, the stately 

ambassadors of Great Britain, Germany, France, and Russia, in 

their court uniforms, stars, crosses, and ribbons; Mr. Wu Ting-fang, 

the accomplished Minister of China, in his buttoned headdress and 

embroidered silks; the Japanese Minister, in European court uniform; 
the envoys of the smaller Powers of Europe, and then the diplomatists 

of the South American and Central American and West Indian 

States; black men, brown men, whitey-brown men, in various gaudy 

uniforms; the Minister of the Sultan in his fez, those of Siam and 

Korea in their national dress—more than thirty in all, in every 
colour, adornment, and style, representing men of every race, from 

every part of the planet. 

This brilliant and motley group may be seen at St. Stephen’s, or 
at the functions of Berlin and St. Petersburg, where it is only a 
natural part of similar bravery and feudal splendour. But here, in 
a hall crowded with sober citizens in broadcloth, without a star, a 
ribbon, or a sword between them, the effect was almost comic. 
Siam, Korea, Hungary, and Portugal as gay as butterflies ! 
McKinley and Roosevelt matter-of-fact civilians, as if they were 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the London County Council! And 
around them were the chosen delegates of the great Republic, 
jostled in their own hall by pressmen, secretaries, and curious 
strangers like myself. The shirt-sleeve theory of government could 
hardly go farther, and, perhaps, need not go quite so far. My own 
republican soul was stirred when I set myself to think which of the 
two forms would prevail in the centuries to come. I thought first 
of the Roman Senate (according to the old myth), sitting immovable 
as statues in their white togas, when the Gauls of Brennus, in their 
torques and war-paint, dashed into the Senate House; and then 
I began to think, Were these quiet citizens seated there to see a 
comic opera at the Savoy Theatre ? 

Not that the representatives of the Republic are wanting in 
personal bearing. The President sate through the ceremonies with 
placid dignity, his fine features, in their stern repose, looking like 
a bronze figure of the Elder Brutus or Cato the Censor. But ata 
personal reception in the White House Mr, McKinley will show as 
much grace and courtesy of demeanour as any Sovereign by divine 
right, and his smile and his voice are pronounced (not only by 
women) to be perfectly winning. The diplomatists of Europe agree 
in assuring us that nothing can exceed the tact and ‘correctness’ 
which distinguish Mr. Hay, the accomplished Secretary of State. 
It is true that Congressmen (in their shirt-sleeves) have not that 
repose of manner which marks the caste of Vere de Vere. But the 
men who are charged to speak in the name of the State will usually 
be found to rise to the occasion with that facility which enables 
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every genuine American to adapt himself to play a new part, and to 
fulfil an unaccustomed duty. 

It is no easy. task to combine the conduct of vast interests, the 
representation of enormous power, with the ultra-democratic traditions 
of the absolute equality of all citizens. No sooner had the President 
summoned before him the splendiferous envoys of the whole world, 
than he passed out to the historic steps of the Capitol, to pronounce 
his Inaugural Address. As I stood near him and listened to the clear 
and keenly-balanced sentences, which the cables and telegraphs of 
the civilised world were carrying to expectant nations, I noticed how 
the crowd, a few feet only below him, was a miscellaneous gathering 
from the streets, like a knot in the Park listening to a Salvation 
preacher or a Socialist orator on a Sunday, negroes and lads not the 
least vociferous in their applause, whilst on a platform fifty yards off 
there were mounted a dozen batteries of photographers, from kodaks 
to life-size lenses. The American public man—even the private man 
and private woman—has always to reckon with the man in the street, 
journalists, and kodaks. 

It is needless to point the moral of the difference between the 
Inaugural Address of a President, delivered in the open air to a mis- 
cellaneous crowd, and the speech of an European Sovereign opening 
Parliament. The one is an elaborate State paper, spoken by a citizen. 
in frock-coat to a mob of his fellow-citizens in the street ; the other is 
usually conventional platitudes, pronounced in a gorgeous palace with 
a scene of medieval pageantry. It is the contrast between the 
monarchical survival and Republican realism. Kodaks, mobs, and 
vociferous negroes are not a necessary part of the government of a 
State. But the Presidential address from the steps of the Capitol is 
certainly more like that of Pericles on the Pnyx, or of Scipio and 
Marius on the Rostra, than our House of Lords; and it is conceivable 
that it may prove more agreeable to the practice of future republics 
in the ages to come. The President of the United States expounds 
his policy in a reasoned argument to all citizens who choose to hear 
him. The European monarch performs a traditional ceremonial to a 
crowd of stage courtiers who possess office without power and honour 
without responsibility. 

The White House, as the executive mansion is called, is in- 
teresting for its historic associations, which exactly cover the nine- 
teenth century, with its portraits and reminiscences of Presidents and 
statesmen, and its characteristic simplicity and modest appointments. 
It is not a convenient residence for a President with such great 
responsibilities. But, as the term of residence is usually so short, 
and the associations of the house are so rich, it would be a pity to 
change it for a pretentious modern palace. In the meantime the 
quiet old mansion, merely a fine Georgian country house in @ 
pleasant park, serves to remind the American citizen of the demo- 
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cratic origin of his Chief Magistrate, who is certainly not yet ar 
emperor. The White House was a residence suitable for men like 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Grant; and it seems a not unfitting office 
for their successors. 

The Capitol at Washington struck me as being the most 
effective mass of public buildings in the world, especially when 
viewed at some distance, and from the park in which it stands. F 
am well aware of certain constructive defects which have been 
insisted on by Ferguson and other critics ; and no one pretends that it 
is a perfect design of the highest order either in originality or style. 
But as an effective public edifice of a grandiose kind, I doubt if any 
capital city can show its equal. This is largely due to the admirable 
proportions of its central dome group, which I hold to be, from the 
pictorial point of view, more successful than those of St. Peter’s, the 
Cathedral of Florence, Agia Sophia, St. Isaac's, the Panthéon, 
St. Paul’s, or the new Cathedral of Berlin. But the unique effect is 
still more due to the magnificent site which the Capitol at Washington. 
enjoys. I have no hesitation in saying that the site of the Capitol is 
the noblest in the world, if we exclude that of the Parthenon in its 
pristine glory. Neither Rome nor Constantinople, nor Florence, nor 
Paris, nor Berlin, nor London possesses any central eminence with 
broad open spaces on all sides, crowned by a vast pile covering nearly 
four acres and rising to a height of nearly three hundred feet, which 
seems to dominate the whole city. Washington is the only capital 
city which has this colossal centre or crown. And Londoners can- 
imagine the effect if their St. Paul’s stood in an open park reaching 
from the Temple to Finsbury Circus, and the great creation of Wrem 
were dazzling white marble, and soared into an atmosphere of sunny- 
light. 

Washington, the youngest capital city of the world, bids fair to 
become, before the twentieth century is ended, the most beautiful 
and certainly the most: commodious. It is the only capital which 
has been laid out from the first entirely on modern lines, with 
organic unity of plan, unencumbered with any antique limitations 
and confusions. The spacious avenues, intersected by very broad 
streets, all lined with maple and elm, and radiating from a multitude 
of ‘circles,’ its numerous parks and squares, with fountains, monu- 
ments, and equestrian statues at each available junction, its semi- 
tropical climate, for it is in the latitude of Lisbon and Palermo, its 
freedom: from the disfigurements of smoke, trade, and manufactures, 
its singular form of government under a State autocracy without any 
municipal representation, give it unique opportunities to develop. 
As yet it is but half completed, owing to local difficulties as to rights 
of property; and it still has the air of an artificial experiment in 
city architecture. But within two or three generations, when its 
vacant sites are filled up, and public buildings, monuments, and 
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statues continue to be raised with all the wealth, resources, and 
energy of the Republic, if the artists of the future can be restrained 
within the limits of good sense and fine taste, Washington may look 
more like the Rome of the Antonines than any city of the Old 
World. 

Of all that I saw in America, I look back with most emotion to 
my visit to Mount Vernon, the home and burial-place of George 
Washington. I saw it on a lovely spring day, amidst thousands of 
pilgrims, in the Inauguration week. On a finely wooded bluff, rising 
above the grand Potomac River, stands the plain but spacious 
wooden house of the Founder of the Republic. It has been 
preserved and partly restored with perfect taste, the original furni- 
ture, pictures, and ornaments supplemented by fit contemporary 
pieces. It enables one perfectly to conjure up an image of the 
homely, large, and generous life of the President before the war 
called him to the field, and after he had retired from all cares of 
state. We fancy him sitting under the spacious eastern portico, 
with its eight tall columns, looking out over the broad landscape of 
forest and river, or lying in his last sleep in the simple bed, with its 
dimity coverlet, and then laid to rest in the rural tomb below the 
house, which he ordered himself, and in which his descendants have 
insisted on keeping his remains. General Grant lies beside the 
Hudson at New York, in a magnificent mausoleum palpably imitated 
from the tomb of Napoleon in the Invalides. How infinitely more 
fitting and more touching is the Spartan simplicity of Washington’s 
burial place—an austere cell within his own ancestral ground; yet 
not a morning’s drive from the splendid capital which the nation has 
named after its heroic founder—how much more fitting and more 
touching is this than is the imperial mausoleum to which they 
have carried the bones of the tyrant who ruined France! It has 
been frequently attempted to remove the sarcophagus in which 
Washington lies from Mount Vernon, his home, to place it under 
the dome of the Capitol. But as yet it has been wisely decided to 
do nothing that can impair the unique legend which has gathered 
round the memory of the Western Cincinnatus. 

In a country so flagrantly new as America, with every town and 
building striving to show its intense modernity, the few remnants 
even of eighteenth-century antiquity have a rare charm and a special 
value. They awaken an interest far beyond that of their actual 
beauty or quaintness, for they represent the only history of a country 
which has grown to be so vast and so different. Such relics as 
Mount Vernon, Independence Hall, and Carpenters’ Hall at Phila- 
delphia, the Common of Boston, the Green at Newhaven, and a few 
bits at Baltimore and old New York may still attract a traveller sated 
with the most picturesque corners of Europe. The history of the 
American soil is a very short record. But, such as it is, the American 
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people seem very keen to cherish it in perpetuity. If the preserva- 
tion of Mount Vernon and of Independence Hall as national monu- 
ments is the finest example of this, the most amusing instance is the 
rescue of the wooden cottage of Betsy Ross in Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, where the original ‘Star-spangled banner’ was constructed 
in 1777 and approved by General Washington. 

Few Englishmen seem to know the history of the ‘Stars and 
Stripes.’ In its original form it was a not ungainly device, adapted 
from the undoubted arms of the English family of Washington. 
These were: argent, two bars gules, on a chief three mullets [stars | 
of the first [argent|. When the thirteen States of the Union resolved . 
to adopt a national flag from the ancestral coat of their chief, this 
became ‘ barry of thirteen, gules and argent, on a chief azure thirteen 
mullets of the second arranged in circlet.’ But when the other 
States were added the ‘stars’ began to be increased, until to-day the 
flag displays, on a canton azwre, forty-five mullets argent in monoto- 
nous rows. Nothing more artless, confused, and unheraldic can be 
conceived.! 

America is making violent efforts to evolve a national architec- 
ture ; but as yet it has produced little but miscellaneous imitations 
of European types and some wonderful constructive devices. A walk 
along the Broadway and Fifth Avenue of New York leaves the 
impression of an extraordinary medley of incongruous styles, highly 
ingenious adaptations, admirable artistic workmanship, triumphs of 
mechanics, the lavish use of splendid materials, and an architectural 
pot-pourrt which almost rivals the Rue des Nations at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900. There are some excellent copies of European 
buildings, such as the Giralda of Seville, Venetian palaces, Chateaux 
from Touraine, Palladian loggie, and here and there a German 
schloss. There are some beautiful revivals of fine art, such as the 
thirteenth-century Gothic of St. Patrick’s, the Italian palaces of the 
Metropolitan and University Clubs, the Renaissance palaces of 
the Vanderbilts. Facing the Central Park, each millionaire seems 
to have commissioned his architect to build him a mansion of any 
ancient style from Byzantine to the last French Empire, provided 
only it was in contrast to the style of his neighbours. So commis- 
sioned, the artist has lavished skilful carving, singular ingenuity, 


» An unlucky question was once put to me by a patriot, whether the ‘ Star-spangled 
banner’ was not beautiful as a work of art. I was obliged to answer that, with all 
my veneration for'the banner of the Republic, in my humble judgment it was 
(heraldically speaking) both awkward and ugly, unbalanced, undecipherable, and 
mechanical. It may be well to distinguish the Republican emblem from the feudal 
heraldry of the Old World. But it is a pity that the invention of the New World 
could not have devised an emblem with some claim to be g@learly read and to look 
graceful, The thirteen bars, or stripes, have now lost their significance, and might 
in time disappear. A plain field, semée of ‘stars,’ would not be unsightly nor too 
difficult to distinguish. Forty-five mullets on a canton in six regular rows are not 
easily visible at all, and, when perceived, are hardly elegant. 
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and noble material in stone, marble, and mosaic. Many of these are 
interesting experiments and some are beautiful; but the general 
effect of such rampant eclecticism is rather bewildering. 

In constructive novelties the American builder is consummate. 
Amongst these are the Brobdingnagian” piles of twenty stories, the 
substitution of lifts for staircases, the construction of edifices of steel, 
the profuse use of stone and marble as ornaments rather than as 
material, the multiplication of baths, heating apparatus, electric and 
other mechanical devices, and the intensely modern and up-to-date 
contrivances which put to shame the clumsy conservatism of the Old 
World. Nothing in Europe since the fall of old Rome and Byzantium, 
not even Genoa in its prime, has equalled the lavish use of 
magnificent marble columns, granite blocks, and ornamental stone 
as we see it to-day in the United States. The Illinois Trust Bank 
of Chicago—a vast marble palace—is, I suppose, the most sumptuous 
and one of the most beautiful commercial edifices in the world, and 
its safety deposit vaults are among the sights of that city. 

The reckless use of precious marbles seems to threaten exhaustion 
of the quarries, but one is assured that they are ample for all 
demands. Why more use is not made in Europe of the magnificent 
marbles of America is not very obvious. But we certainly might 
easily adopt some of the constructive devices of their builders. Not, 
one trusts, the outrageous towers of Babel, in twenty or twenty-four 
floors and five hundred rooms, built of steel, and faced with granite as 
a veneer, which are seen in New York and Chicago, and hopelessly dis- 
figure both cities. If these became general, the streets would become 
dark and windy caiions, and human nature would call out for their sup- 
pression. But the British architect has much to learn from modern 
American builders. In matters of construction, contrivance, the free 
use of new kinds of stone and wood, of plumbing, heating, and the 
minor arts of fitting, the belated European in America feels himself a 
Rip van Winkle, whirled into a new century and a later civilisation. 

As tothe two burning problems of American society—the Labour 
question and the Negro question—it would be idle for a passing 
tourist to pretend to an opinion of his own. Certainly, there is not 
visible in the United States, even in the slums of New York, Chicago, 
or Philadelphia, anything approaching the acuteness and extent of 
the destitution to be seen in London, Liverpool, or Glasgow. The 
slums of American cities are filled, it is true, with the waifs and strays, 
failures and outcasts from Europe, and are not of native American 
origin. But those who have made a comparative study of the life of 
the poor assure us that nowhere in the United States are the general 
conditions of the workman so threatening as they are too often in 
Europe, and the evils are certainly less difficult to cure. An influx 
of cosmopolitan misery has filled America with embarrassing problems, 
but the enormous resources of its continent, and the vast oppor- 
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tunities which its development affords, give Industry a free hand 
such as is elsewhere impossible and unknown. 

The future of the Negro has always seemed to us in Europe the 
gravest of all American problems. And though I saw nothing to 
justify the extravagant stories we are told as to race antipathy and 
the ostracism of the Negro, I was surprised and shocked to hear from 
men of great cultivation and humanity such sweeping condemnation 
of the Negro race, such cool indifference to the continual reports of 
barbarous lynchings which appear almost daily in the public prints, 
and that in other than old Slave States. I should come to look on 
the race problem as incapable of any satisfactory solution were it not 
for such examples as that of Tuskagee and similar foundations. The © 
life of Booker Washington, as told in his autobiography called Up 
from Slavery, is one of the most wonderful of our age. The story 
of the success in the education of the Negro achieved by this ex- 
slave, one of the most remarkable of living men, and by the white 
and coloured friends by whom he was assisted, should serve to convince 
us that the Negro problem may yet find a happy end. 

About the prodigious luxury, extravagance, and money-making 
of the United States, of which we hear so much, a passing visitor has 
no right to dogmatise. America is a very rich country, where every- 
thing but raw material is very dear, where fortunes are made very 
rapidly, and where the scale of everything is raised in proportion. 
The sudden acquisition of wealth is more often the result of the vast 
numbers of those who deal in any market or buy any commodity, 
rather than of any abnormal development of the acquisitive instinct. 
The railroad, or corn, or oil ‘ boss’ becomes a multi-millionaire in a 
decade owing to the colossal scale of the railroad, corn, and oil trades. 
There are perhaps more rich men in America than there are in 
Europe, but then there are not so many poor men. There are costly 
mansions in New York City, though none on the scale of Stafford 
House, Bridgewater House, and Dorchester House. And in the 
country there are no such royal palaces as Arundel Castle, Castle 
Howard, Longleat, and Mentmore. American millionaires do not 
own spacious parks, racing-studs, and deer-forests, nor are they 
surrounded by armies of tenants, dependents, servants, and equipages 
as are described in Lothair. They roll up fortunes, often automati- 
cally, owing to the wealth and numbers of the population in which 
capital operates. And they lavish their rapid gains sometimes in 
houses, paintings, yachts, and banquets, and not seldom in schools, 
observatories, and museums. But I saw nothing to suggest that 
wealth in America is worse acquired or worse applied than it is in 
Europe. 

I must repeat that I am giving nothing but the first impressions 
of a passing visitor who spent two months in the United States for 
the first time in his life. Though I had special opportunities to see 
from the central point the official world, the universities, the literary 
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and the commercial society, I am well aware that I brought away 
nothing more than the thumbnail sketches of an impressionist. 
But my impression is that the accounts we too often get of American 
life are ridiculous exaggerations. English journalism distorts and 
magnifies the caricatures it presents, just as American journalism 
distorts and magnifies the traits of English life. 

There are, no doubt, vices, blots, follies and social diseases on 
both sides of the Atlantic, but the proportion these bear to the 
nation is grossly overstated by sensational literature. As to the 
worship of the ‘ Almighty Dollar,’ I neither saw it nor heard of it; 
hardly as much as we do at home. I may say the same as to official 
corruption and political intrigue. Congress, ministers, magistrates 
in the United States seemed to me to be a good deal of the same 
stuff as parliaments, cabinets, and judges with us. There are a few 
good journals ; but the average Press seemed to me dull, trivial, 
provincial, and harmless, however insipid. The yellow Press, the 
brutal and gutter Press, I never saw nor heard of, nor did I meet 
any one who read it. New York, of course, has the vices of great 
cities, but they are not visible to the eye, and they are a drop in the 
ocean of the American people. Even the passing tourist must note 
the entire freedom of American towns from the indecencies that are 
paraded in European cities, The youngest girls go about the streets 
of New York alone; and a lady travels unattended frowt San 
Francisco to Washington. I received a deep impression that in 
America the relations of the sexes are in a state far more sound and 
pure than they are in the Old World; that the original feeling of the 
Pilgrim Fathers about woman and about man has sufficed to colour 
the mental and moral atmosphere, and to give all sexual problems a 
new and clear field to develop in normal ways. 

I close my impressions with a sense that the New World offers 
a great field, both moral and intellectual, to the peaceful develop- 
ment of an industrial society; that this society is in the main sound, 
honest, and wholesome; that vast numbers and the passion of 
equality tend to low averages in thought, in manners, and in public 
opinion, which the zeal of the devoted minority tends gradually to 
raise to higher planes of thought and conduct; that manners, if 
more boisterous, are more hearty than with us, and, if less refined, 
are free from some conventional morgue and hypocrisy; that in 
casting off many of the bonds of European tradition and feudal 
survivals, the American democracy has cast off also something of the 
zsthetic and moral inheritance left in the Old World; that the zeal 
for Jearning, justice, and humanity lies so deep in the American 
heart that it will in the end solve the two grave problems which face 
the future of their citizens—the eternal struggle between capital 
and labour—the gulf between people of colour and the people, of 
European blood. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 





THE 
STANDARD OF STRENGTH FOR OUR ARMY: 


A BUSINESS ESTIMATE 


OnE of the difficulties of the discussions on Army Reform is how to 
make a bridge between the experts and the public whose support is 
invited by reformers. As regards the Navy, the public have been 
impressed by the idea that our Navy must equal in apparent 
magnitude the navies of any other two Powers. This idea is of 
course imperfect, as it may be necessary to have a navy equal to 
those of any other three or four Powers, and as it is also obvious 
that apparent may be a very different thing from real magnitude, 
and the public are not good judges on the point. The idea serves, 
nevertheless, as a pivot of discussion, and gives the public something 
tangible to go for. As regards the Army, however, there is nothing 
analogous. Should we have an army equal to a third or a fourth 
or any other proportion of the army of any one of the great military 
Powers ; and if so, which ? or should we have an army on the scale 
of one of the military Powers themselves ? or should we have the 
magnitude of our Army fixed in some totally different way? There 
is the farther difficulty as to the magnitude of the army required 
on a peace footing and on a war footing respectively. This difficulty 
does not seem to exist as regards the great military Powers which 
are free from little wars, and whose armies are always potentially 
convertible from a peace to a war footing in so short an interval as 
to make the war footing the only one of real importance to be 
considered. But it is an umavoidable difficulty as regards the 
English Army, whose peace duties include little wars which are 
almost annual in their occurrence, and a constant state of prepared- 
ness for such wars. In what way, then, is a standard for the English 
Army to be arrived at, first on a peace footing, and next on a partial 
or full war footing, and what is the interval of time to be con- 
templated in arriving at the latter condition either in part or fully? 
It is to further an understanding on some of these points between 
the experts and the public that the present paper is written. 


The starting-point of the discussion must, of course, be the 
preponderance of the Navy. The condition of the Brilish Empire 
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without command of the sea is hardly conceivable. We should then 
be at the mercy of any Power which had such command. Our 
communications could not be maintained. We should be liable to 
blockade at home and to the ruin of our foreign commerce, nor 
could we keep India or any other dependency by force. We should 
be no worse off perhaps than Holland, which is in no condition to 
defend its independence or its empire against neighbouring States ; 
but the condition of Holland is obviously, for many reasons, not a 
desirable one, while it may be doubted whether small States like 
Holland would be so numerous and prosperous as they are if there 
were not Powers like England capable of maintaining public 
international law against freebooting Powers. We start, then, with 
the idea of an army to be used in conjunction with a preponderant 
navy. What are the purposes for which such an army is required, 
and what numbers are needed first on a peace and then on a war 
footing ? 

The jirst use of an army is for purposes of defence against 
internal commotion. This statement may surprise some people who 
think of police only when questions of internal order are concerned 
and have not for many years witnessed the soldier in evidence in 
civil commotion or insurrection. But we shall have no true idea of 
what armies exist for unless we begin with this, perhaps in impor- 
tance the highest, function of an army. The ultimate guarantee of 
civil order is, in fact, the soldier. The unarmed policeman is 
nothing without him, and no one can foresee how necessary the 
soldier may at any moment become. We have a standing illustra- 
tion in the case of Ireland, where a police force is maintained which 
is really a military force, and with a large number of Regular soldiers 
behind it. Another illustration is just being given in South Africa, 
where the new police force is really being armed and organised as a 
military body with Regular forces behind it. An illustration of a 
different kind was afforded by the great civil war in America. If 
the United States had been able to dispose at the beginning of the 
war of a Regular army of 100,000 or even 50,000 men, there would 
have been no civil war. The losses and miseries of four years’ civil 
strife, with its enormous waste of human lives, would have been 
entirely prevented. It is not cheap for a nation, therefore, even on 
the score of internal policy, to be without an irresistible army for 
all purposes of home defence. I put down, then, as the first object 
of an army, the maintenance of civil order in the State. 

There is a special reason for mentioning this, as it is not uncon- 
nected with the problem or ideal of a general disarmament, of which 
one hears so much. The problem is quite insoluble, for the simple 
reason, among others, that internal conditions are everywhere 
different. Having regard to their own home conditions, the most 
orderly and law-abiding peoples might perhaps disarm completely, or 
nearly so, though the danger of so doing, as we have seen, was only 
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too strongly illustrated in the United States. But if they disarm 
they are immediately at a disadvantage internationally in dealing 
with States which are obliged by internal necessities to maintain large 
armies—States like France, or Austria-Hungary, or Russia, and many 
others. Thus the existence of States liable to internal disorder and 
which must maintain large armies initiates a competition in arming 
internationally which there is no means of getting rid of. We are 
saved from the international competition, or think we are saved, by 
a preponderant Navy ; but we must not deplore the fact itself as if 
it were altogether preventible. I doubt if we can say that the 
expense of the additional armaments undertaken by some Govern- 
ments beyond what is necessary for internal defence is in actual 
conditions a great or serious burden. 

The second object of an army in an empire like that of England 
appears to be the garrisoning of the mother country so as to prevent 
raids upon fortified positions or depots or commercial centres, or even 
raids of a wider range, at the outbreak of a war, and in the interval 
which may elapse before our preponderance at sea is converted into 
overwhelming superiority in fact by the defeat and destruction of 
the enemy’s fleets. What kind of raid we should be prepared against, 
assuming our actual preponderance at sea, is of course a question of 
detail ; but judging by the experience of history, and allowing for 
the greater mobility now given by steam as compared with the 
facility of movement formerly, I should say that we ought always to 
have in view in a great war with a naval Power the possibility of 
a descent of 20,000 or 30,000 men upon Ireland—in a war, for 
instance, between us and a Power like France, which has numberless 
soldiers and a considerable fleet at its disposal. Up to the limit 
stated, the launching against us of an expeditionary force which is 
prepared to face the prospect of being cut off or blockaded, for the 
sake of striking a serious blow and shaking the nerve of the English 
Government, seems always possible by way of surprise even without 
command of the sea by our enemy. Perhaps twenty large ships 
altogether, perhaps ten only, would suffice for the whole expedition, 
which might save bulky transport, for instance, by relying for a begin- 
ning of success on assistance in the shape of transport to be obtained 
in Ireland itself.' A similar expedition might suffice to punish any 
weakness of which we might be guilty in leaving places like 
Woolwich or Chatham or Portsmouth or any other of our stations 
insufficiently protected by land. The expeditionary force would 
know it was only sent on a forlorn hope, with almost the certainty 
of its being cut off; but that would not weigh, probably, with the 
Government sending it, if great destruction and loss were mean- 

? Some of the transports in the South African war carried 3,000 men each over 


ten times the distance which would have to be traversed by a French expedition to 
Treland. 
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while effected. The calculation might also be that our preponderance 
at sea would not, in fact, be converted into overwhelming superiority 
—everything is doubtful in War until actual experiment is made— 
and then an expedition of this sort, properly aimed, might assist the 
enemy largely in the main contest itself. The Army at home, as 
wars may break out suddenly, must therefore always be prepared to 
meet raids of considerable magnitude, and not merely to defeat them 
in the end, but to make them so difficult that they will not even begin 
to succeed. 

The third object for which an army is required is the garrisoning 
of the positions necessary to the Empire abroad, the garrisoning 
of places like Malta, Gibraltar, and Aden, necessary as fortified 
naval depots and coaling stations, and the garrisoning of dependencies 
like India, Egypt, and South Africa both against internal tumults 
and raids from the outside. We are responsible for defending our 
Empire abroad as well as for home defence; and although we are 
here assisted by various local resources the organising of Imperial 
defence generally rests with the mother country, which must also 
very largely supply white troops from home, if it does not always pay 
for them. The remarks applicable to the possibility of a raid upon 
our home defences appear to be applicable here. Vital coaling 
stations may be assailed by small expeditionary forces landed for the 
purpose, as well as attacked by sea, with the additional temptation, 
hardly present in the case of an expedition to the United Kingdom 
itself, that the force may be able to get away safely after performing 
its work of destruction. The ambition of foreign Powers may fly at 
even higher game. If an expeditionary force, notwithstanding our 
preponderant Navy, may effect a landing by surprise in Ireland or 
even in Great Britain itself, a similar force apparently might be 
landed in Egypt or South Africa, or some other vulnerable part of 
our wide Empire, by a Power like France or Germany. The threat 
of a number of attempts may withdraw the fleet and ships we could 
oppose from the quarter where the real surprise may be tried. 
Curiously enough, history itself supplies the record of a landing 
by surprise on the part of the French in Egypt at a time when 
the English fleet was preponderant in the Mediterranean and 
when Nelson was on the look-out for the French expedition. What 
has happened before may happen again, and the change made since 
Nelson’s time by the substitution of steamers for sailing ships 
appears all in favour of the possibility of surprise. A foreign 
surprise of this sort may appear even more tempting to an enemy 
than a raid upon Ireland or Great Britain. The temporary posses- 
sion of Egypt by an enemy would upset all our arrangements for 
Imperial defence generally, and the calculation would be that much 
might happen before we were in a position to send another expedition 
to Egypt to restore our power. It was nearly two years after the 
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French landed in Egypt in 1799 before we were able to land a force 
to dispossess them. But whether in Egypt or elsewhere, our widely 
scattered Empire is clearly liable to surprise at some point, and the 
surprise may be serious if we have not at all necessary points 
suitable and adequate garrisons. The provision of such garrisons, 
then, is one of the main duties of an English army in time of peace. 

I have spoken only of the possibility of raids by sea, as that is 
the main matter, having regard to the position of the great military 
Powers who may be our enemies. But of course there is a possibility 
of raids by land as well, as our Indian experience tells us. Happily, 
the enemies who may raid us by land at any point are mostly ~ 
insignificant, but the possibilities are not to be altogether overlooked. 
They reinforce pro tanto the necessity for strong garrisons at all 
vulnerable points in time of peace. 

The fourth object for which an army is required appears to be to 
repel a possible invasion at home—not a mere raid only, but a serious 
invasion. The opinion is sometimes expressed, and there is a great 
deal of force in it, that we have hardly to concern ourselves with a 
serious invasion, as the loss of command of the sea which would 
render invasion possible would mean our complete destruction as a 
Power, without the necessity of invasion at all. We should then 
be liable to blockade, and a strict blockade would mean our ruin. 
After much consideration, I have come to the conclusion that a 
condition of things might arise in which a strict blockade would not 
follow the defeat of our battle fleets at sea, and invasion might be re- 
sorted to instead by the successful enemy. The reason is that even 
after our battle fleets were defeated, supposing that to happen, the 
blockade of the English coasts by hostile fleets would be a tedious and 
difficult matter, requiring many ships of a miscellaneous character as 
well as battleships, which we could probably make a fight against, 
with our natural maritime superiority, for months and even years, 
until we were able to challenge once more the enemy’s battleships. 
It might be the case of our fighting an Armada over again. But, 
while blockade would be difficult or impossible for an enemy, it is 
not inconceivable that if they had overcome our battle fleets they 
would be able to command the narrow seas sufficiently to convoy 
transports bringing enormous forces for the invasion of the country. 
We might thus be brought in contact on our own soil with the 
legions of continental Powers. What operations would be possible for 
an enemy in such circumstances need not be discussed in detail, but the 
possibility of even two or three hundred thousand men being thrown 
on our shores in a short time, and kept reinforced, appears not 
altogether outrageous in the conditions stated. If we are to recover, 
then, we must be able to defend our home citadel by land, pending 
the preparation of new fleets. 

The fifth object we have to keep in view is the possibility of a 

822 
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formidable attack on some part of our Empire by land, which we 
shall have to meet with large military force. We think of India 
mostly in such a connection, and of Russia as a possible assailant, as 
we must always remember that the.India we are bound to defend 
practically includes Afghanistan, with which Russia in Central Asia 
is conterminous. But there are other possibilities also, of which the 
recent invasion of our territory in South Africa is an illustration. I 
cannot help thinking that we are less secure against land attack at 
other points than we are often assumed to be. When the Fashoda 
incident occurred, there was no little amusement at the talk in French 
newspapers of making a land attack on Egypt from Algeria. There 
was good cause for amusement, as no such attack could be improvised. 
But, great as the distance is from Algeria to Egypt, is it so certain 
that, in conditions which are not inconceivable, an attack of this sort, 
long foreseen and arranged, would be altogether without chances of 
success such as would encourage adventurous generals and officers ? 
Another possibility is that Turkey in alliance with other Powers 
might attack Egypt from Asia Minor, as Egypt has so often been 
attacked in historical times, and our defence might not be so easy. 
These are only illustrations. An empire with land frontiers like 
those of the British Empire cannot but need land defence, and those 
who have charge of the military forces of the Crown must consider 
all the chances. 

A sixth object was suggested by Mr. Brodrick in his speech on 
Army Reform. The Army, it is said, may have to take part in con- 
tinental warfare by assisting an ally, in which case two or three 
army corps would be required for a respectable appearance on the 
scene. With combatants nearly balanced, a force of this sort thrown 
into the scale by England would possibly have the kind of effect which 
resulted from the appearance of English troops in the Peninsula in 
the great war with France; but the use of the English Army in this 
fashion would arise from diplomatic and military incidents of a 
peculiar kind, and does not appear a special object to provide for. 
As the greater includes the less, provision for the other objects stated 
will secure that we can participate, when required, in a European 
war. 


Having stated the problem in this way, I come to the question 
of numbers—how many on a peace, how many on a war footing ? 

It will be obvious from the description above given of the objects 
of our Army that the peace footing should adequately provide for 
the first three of these objects, viz. defence against civil commotion ; 
defence against raids by sea on the mother country at the outbreak 
of war and until our general naval preponderance is converted in 
fact into unquestioned and overwhelming superiority over the 
particular enemy engaged against us; and the similar defence of 
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our dependencies and coaling stations and depéts abroad. The 
essence of security against civil commotion is the provision of a force 
adequate to prevent any riot becoming a rebellion; and the use of 
garrisons is to prevent surprise, so that they should be always 
ready. On the outbreak of war it will be too late to raise new 
levies and reinforce stations that are inadequately protected. The 
Army on a peace footing, then, must be equal to the duties 
described. In addition, the peace army must be a nucleus of force, 
and must contain an organisation enabling it to expand on a war 
footing for the other purposes contemplated—defence against 
possible invasion at home in contingencies that are not impossible, 
defence against serious invasion by land of any part of our extended 
Empire, and offensive action in certain contingencies against other 
Powers. 

What force, then, is needed on a peace footing to meet these 
various objects ? 

I should say, to begin with, that about 30,000 men appear to be 
necessary, at least, for garrisoning our fortified depots and fortified 
commercial centres at home. Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, 
the Thames, the Mersey, the Tyne, the Clyde, Queenstown, and 
other places must all have fortifications sufficient to protect them 
against stray cruisers, and even against stronger attempts by sea, 
which may become possible by the successful evasion of our fleets. 
How this can be done with less than 30,000 men, if it can be done 
with even that number, it is difficult to imagine. Fortifications 
swallow up men. The Garrison Artillery on the home establishment 
appears to amount to about 10,000 men, and with Engineers and 
other troops to supplement them a figure of 30,000 is very soon 
arrived at. These are all required, let it be repeated, on the peace 
establishment. Should war break out, the garrisons may perhaps 
be increased or set free for other work by mobilising Militia and 
Volunteers; but the brunt of the outbreak, the defence at the most 
critical moment, must be borne by the effective garrison actually in 
existence. 

In addition, there should always be a field force at home of 
80,000 trained soldiers at least, to guarantee civil order and to meet 
a descent upon Ireland or a large raid of that description. Half 
the 80,000, or nearly that number, will apparently be required in 
Ireland itself, about 30,000 to prevent the scandal that would be 
caused by any civil commotion, and the remainder being added to 
make sure that no expeditionary force can effect a successful 
landing. Many years ago, when I referred to the actual and in- 
dispensable garrison of Ireland as being about 30,000, military 
authorities challenged the statement, holding that although 30,000 
soldiers were kept in Ireland, yet this was largely for reasons of 
convenience, and a garrison of 10,000, it was held, would suffice. 
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I ascertained, however, that in the opinion of the highest civil 
authorities in Ireland nothing less than 30,000 was considered 
sufficient, the object being not merely to hold the country with a 
firm military grip, but to prevent even the beginning of a rising. In 
putting down 40,000, therefore, as the needful force to be stationed 
in Ireland for all objects in time of peace, including the stoppage of 
raids at the outbreak of war, I believe I am not so wide of the mark.’ 
The estimate, again, of other 40,000 troops at home, in addition to 
garrisons, does not seem extravagant. We must be ready in Great 
Britain against raids at the outbreak of war on at least as great a 
scale as we are ready in Ireland, and even the chances of civil 
commotion are not wholly to be overlooked. 

Along with the garrisons of fortified places, therefore, we should 
on this estimate always require at home on a peace footing about 
110,000 trained soldiers—30,000 for garrisons, and a field force of 
80,000. If we had such a field force it is obvious that incidentally 
an emergency like the late South African war could be met. The 
field force could be sent away and reserves of some kind called out 
to take their place. But equally the force must be there on a peace 
footing before such a use could be found for it. 

I have to call special attention to the phrase ‘trained soldiers’ 
which I have used. There is a great deal of confusion in these 
matters, from the way in which, for certain purposes, the numbers on 
the home establishment of the Regular Army are spoken of. These 
numbers, by the last estimate, are 155,000, which is 45,000 in excess 
of the number of trained soldiers required. Urfortunately the 155,000 
comprise a vast number of raw recruits and immature youths who 
cannot be considered fit for service, to the number of perhaps 90,000 
altogether. Deducting this 90,000 from the 155,000, we get no more 
than 65,000, in place of the 110,000 which is the minimum number 
we ought to have according to the above estimate. But this by the 
way. I am only calling attention for the moment to a cardinal 
ambiguity in the Army statistics which is apt to confuse the amateur 
when politicians are handling the figures, not for the purpose of 
enlightenment, but in order to throw dust in his eyes. 


Next, what should be the peace footing of the Army outside 
the United Kingdom? Here again it must be remembered that, for the 
ordinary objects in view, peace footing and war footing are identical 
expressions, as at the outbreak of war there will be no time, and 
there may not be time for a certain period afterwards, to call out new 
forces and send them to the threatened points. 

Answering this question, what we find is that, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, many parts of the Empire are capable of a great deal of 


* See also the references in the debateon Mr. Brodrick’s Resolutions to Mr. Childers’s 
letters at the time of the Majuba business. 
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self-defence, and do in fact raise forces which can be useful not only 
on their own territories but elsewhere. Canada and Australia are 
especially useful in this respect ; but there are local defence forces in 
some of our Crown Colonies as well, while even settlements like Hong 
Kong and Singapore provide in part for theirown defence. The strength 
already added to the Empire in this way is enormous, and with proper 
organisation would be incalculable. It renders secure, with little or no 
Imperial effort, a great many commercial centres, depéts, and coaling 
stations throughout the Empire, and in a serious struggle, while we are 
preponderant at sea, gives us a large area from which to draw men and 
supplies. But the Imperial Government itself must contribute to 
the defence. The garrisons are a very serious matter. Apart from 
India, we maintain during peace about 55,000 troops in our dependen- 
cies, including the garrisons of Gibraltar, Malta, Hong Kong, Cape- 
town and Simon’s Bay, &c., &c., and no one can say the numbers are 
too many. About 40,000 of these garrisons also are English soldiers, 
notwithstanding all that has been done to replace them in part 
by troops belonging to tropical races. In India we have or 
ought to have in normal times an English garrison of 70,000 
men in addition to about 125,000 native troops: again another 
illustration of the local resources which the Empire can draw upon. 
Assuming for the present that the garrisons of such places as 
Gibraltar, Malta, Hong Kong, &c. &c., and of the great dependency 
of India, are generally sufficient on a peace footing—I should be 
very sorry to believe the contrary—yet there are one or two points 
in this business of garrisoning the Empire where the normal provision 
with which our rulers have hitherto been content is apparently 
inadequate. I would refer especially to South Africa and Egypt. 
In South Africa in 1899 we had no more than 15,000 troops, and 
according to the latest War Estimates this is apparently the normal 
garrison contemplated in future. I cannot help thinking, after the 
experiences we have had, that this is not business. No doubt South 
Africa is properly expected to provide largely for its own defence. 
Hence we are to have such forces as Baden-Powell’s police. But a 
larger garrison of our own would appear to be necessary to make 
sure that we shall not have to fight another South African war. 
Instead of 15,000 we ought to have 50,000 men in South Africa for 
a few years at least, perhaps 100,000, mostly mounted men. There 
is the more reason for suggesting this as South Africa will obviously 
be an excellent training ground for the Army, giving plenty of room 
for manceuvres; while troops there, if they happen to be in excess, 
will be placed conveniently for transport to the East, or even home, if 
any emergency should arise. As regards Egypt, what I have said 
already will have indicated the nature of my apprehension. We 
have an English garrison in Egypt of 5,000 men only ; and it may well 
be asked, What is this to meet a surprise and a raid by 20,000 
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men or more, which seems not altogether impossible? Of course 
there are native Egyptian forces, but precisely one of the dangers to 
be feared is the nerve of such troops when pitted against a European 
force, and possibly the existence of treachery at a critical moment. 
To those who urge the impossibility of even a surprise on Egypt 
while we are preponderant at sea, it may also be pointed out that the 
Suez Canal is theoretically neutralised, and foreign troops are con- 
tinually passing through it; so that at the outbreak of war, in addi- 
tion to the raiders by force, we might suddenly have upon our hands 
a few thousand enemy’s troops passing through the Canal ostensibly 
on legitimate business, but suddenly diverted to an attack upon 
the English position in Egypt. Here, again, is a case for making 
sure. An addition of 15,000 men to the permanent garrison is 
apparently required. 

Let us see, then, how we stand as regards our Army on a peace 
footing. The numbers required, exclusive of recruits and exclusive 
of the native troops used in India and elsewhere, appear to be as 
follows : 

Home—Garrisons of forts Kc. ‘ ° - 80,000 

ie Field Army . “ ‘ : - 80,000 
India . ‘ . . , ‘ ° . 70,000 
Other garrisons abroad—actual . ; - 40,000 
Addition required in-South Africa . . 85,000 
Addition required in Egypt . , ‘ . 15,000 


Total . . .  . 270,000 


To these numbers, moreover, must be added the number of recruits 
and young soldiers in training required to feed the effective army 
with drafts. These recruits and young soldiers are untrained or 
otherwise unfit for active service, but they have to be paid for from 
the time they enlist. The numbers required with our present 
system of recruiting must, however, be about 90,000,° making the 
total numbers on our peace establishment 360,000. This is 90,000 
more than are now provided for in the Estimates and on the Indian 
establishment; but can it be said that the proposed numbers are at 
any point excessive? KRecollecting what happened in the United 
States for want of an army, and what happened to ourselves in South 
Africa two years ago, we can all see how much cheaper it is to 
maintain a proper force than to run any risks such as we are now 
doing. Whatever nice calculations we make, we should conform in 
this matter to the practice of engineers in estimating for works, and 
add a large percentage for under-estimates and the unforeseen. 


We come then to the second question as regards the Army, viz. 
the numbers on a war footing. Here we have in view the last three 


* This was practically unquestioned in the recent debates on Mr. Brodrick’s 
Resolutions. 
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objects above mentioned as those for which an English army is 
maintained, viz. the provision against invasion at home on a large 
scale, or against a great war abroad on a land frontier, or in support 
of a European ally. Those who deny the possibility of an invasion 
of the mother country will at least admit the chance of more serious 
war elsewhere, so that the practical conclusion is very much the 
same. No doubt if we retain command of the sea we shall have 
some time after the outbreak of war to prepare forces for such 
eventualities, but we shall save much by having a good organisation 
meanwhile, and trained forces in reserve which can be called out in 
a short time—the quicker the better. 

What I should like to see would be first of all a reserve of Regular 
trained soldiers equal in quality to the 270,000 trained soldiers, 
exclusive of recruits, who are to constitute, according to the above 
sketch, the peace army. The numbers of this reserve should also be 
considerable, at least equal, I should say, to the home field army plus 
half the force we maintain abroad—that is, to about 160,000 men 
in all. One half of these reserves would replace the field army at 
home when it was called away for foreign service, and the remainder 
would not be too many for drafts to maintain the fighting line for a 
certain time until recruits were sufficiently trained to come to the 
rescue. Here there is an ehormous hiatus in our arrangements. In 
the current year’s Estimates the reserve of the Regular Army appears 
as 90,000 only, which, according to the testimony of all experts, is 
far too small. The numbers in the first line, if serious war is con- 
templated, should be equalled by the numbers behind them who can 
be called on with certainty and without delay. How we are to get a 
reserve of trained soldiers may be even a more difficult question than 
how we are to get an army of trained soldiers on a peace footing to 
begin with; but we must of course state the problem if it is to be 
solved at all. 

On a complete war footing we may want still larger numbers of 
Regular soldiers, although the numbers stated, it will be observed, 
would provide a considerable force either for defence against a great 
invasion at home or defence against invasion by one of our land 
frontiers. We should have 80,000 of the field army at home in 
esse, and to that might be added at once another 80,000 drawn from 
the reserve, still leaving a reserve of 89,000 men behind. An effective 
field army of 160,000 men with 80,000 behind, apart from recruits 
and volunteers, would be able to defend a line of over a hundred 
miles, and thus neutralise a very large invading force, which could 
only have a narrow space to deploy in, looking to the conditions of 
harbours which have to be secured as a base of operations. If 
employed abroad, in India for instance, the 160,000 would bring up 
the local army, exclusive of native troops, to 230,000, which would 
again be a considerable force, looking at the line or lines of attack 
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which must necessarily be followed by a land invader. Still we may 
want more numbers. We may be defeated at sea, and invasion thus 
rendered possible, while a large part of our field army is locked up 
in India or elsewhere. The training and discipline of forces beyond 
the numbers stated appear accordingly to be suggested. And such 
forces must either form part of the one Regular Army and be trained 
and disciplined as such, or must be auxiliary forces such as the 
Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry now are, not so fully trained as 
the Regular soldiers and only to be called out on emergency, but 
still sufficiently trained to form part of the fighting line. 

What should be the numbers of such forces? On this head I 
should be disposed to accept the promise of Mr. Brodrick that he aims 
at about 150,000 of Militia and Militia Reserve, 250,000 Volunteers, 
and 50,000 Yeomanry, giving a force in all of 450,000, or say, 
making deductions for recruits and youths as in the case of Regulars, 
350,000. This would give in all an army on full war strength, not 
including recruits or men unfit for service, as follows : 


Regular Army, including garrisons. - 270,000 
Regular Army Reserve : ° : - 160,000 
Auxiliary forces . : . : : . 350,000 


Toth . . 0% « 780,000 


Deducting the garrisons at home and abroad the numbers would be 
620,000, and would suffice, perhaps, to raise the army in the field 
for any specific purpose from the figure of 160,000 above stated to 
one of about 400,000, which the numbers in reserve would suffice to 
replenish for a considerable time. 


Looking at the matter in detail we cannot say, I believe, that the 
figures stated for the Army on a peace and on a war footing are too 
high. The total ofthe Army on a full war footing is obviously somewhat 
speculative. As the contingency cannot occur without our having 
some time and warning to develop all the force required, the question 
has not perhaps the urgency of other Army questions ; but, with this 
exception, all the various questions are most urgent indeed, especially 
the question of the peace establishment of the Army. The work it 
may be called on to do is mostly of a kind that it has always to be 
ready for in peace, and the larger army which events may compel us to 
raise will only become a possibility if we have an effective Regular 
Army to begin with. The practical point to keep before the public is 
the need for numbers. Our forces all told, excluding colonial forces 
and the native armies of India and other possessions, must be over 
600,000 on a full war footing ; and in time of peace we must not have 
fewer than 360,000 men, including about 90,000 recruits and young 
soldiers, under arms in the Regular Army, including India, with 
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160,000 men of the Regular Reserve behind them, ready to be called 
on without delay. 

As to the composition of the force, the proportions of the different 
arms, the organisation into army corps and otherwise, the provision of 
reserves of guns, ammunition, and equipment, these are all matters for 
experts where the public can hardly expect to follow. The experience 
of the late war showed that the man in the street was frequently 
sounder in his judgment even on technical matters than the War 
Office expert. He ‘spotted’ the necessity for more mounted men 
and for reserves of ammunition while the War Office remained densely 
ignorant. But it is none the less impossible for the outsider to 
follow the details of technical discussion. He may be right at one 
time and wrong at a dozen other times. On these points experts 
must be left to watch each other, and the opinion of the Army itself 
is the only means to keep the authorities straight. When the War 
Office fails to command the assent of the Army on such points, there 
is sure to be something wrong. 


Two points, however, remain on which public opinion has to form 
a judgment. How are the requisite numbers to be obtained? And 
what are the resources of the country to pay the bill ? 

As to the numbers of the Regular Army, I am sorry to say, from 
all the study I have been able to make of the subject, that all the 
discussions hitherto have been in the air, because the authorities 
will not face the dilemma in which they are placed—the one horn 
being that of paying the Army properly so as to ensure a supply of 
men, and the other that of conscription so as to obtain by force a 
service that is not given in sufficient abundance by those who are com- 
petent to perform it. This is the crux of the whole question of Army 
Reform. Men are wanted, and men are not got under present conditions 
and at the present rates of payment. As my military friends are never 
weary of repeating, the position is that the pay of the Army is quite 
insufficient to attract young men old enough and intelligent enough 
to go into the fighting line after a few months’ training, and with 
constitutions sound enough to stand the wear and tear of service. 
Instead, we have lads who are many of them rather stupid, who take 
a year or two to train, and who take a year or two, perhaps two or 
three years, to grow old enough for the work. The result is a for- 
midable wastage. One-third of the recruits, I am told, never become 
soldiers at all; but have to be discharged, and the time of drill- 
instructors and officers is wasted in trying to convert intractable 
material into fighting men. In such conditions it is a miracle that 
so much good material is obtained, but unfortunately there is not 
enough. The official establishments are not only fixed too low, but 
they are not maintained. As to the remedy, I have myself no doubt. 
We must, like other employers, pay the wages needed to attract the 
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service, if we can afford the money, as I have no doubt we can. 
What the addition to the Army pay should be is, of course, a difficulty. 
It would be folly to offer too much. It would be equal folly to offer 
too little and fail. But, as far as I can form an opinion, the sum 
to offer the private is an effective 2s, a day or thereabouts and all 
found, as compared with the present offer of 1s. a day subject to 
stoppages and without everything being found. Two shillings a day 
would come to about 40]. a year; and everything found, including 
clothing, would add about 25/. a year to the sum, thus bringing the 
soldier up to the level of the average wage receiver in the country, 
instead of leaving him far below it as he now is. Other ranks 
would, of course, have to be raised in proportion; and the officers 
also, especially as more is to be exacted from them in future, must 
have their pay increased. But whether the present suggestion is 
sufficient or not, there must be no hesitation in the matter. The 
question is one of terms, and we must bid as high as necessary for 
the article required if we adopt the alternative of paying for it 
instead of obtaining it by force. 

As to the alternative of conscription or force, I have no objection 
to it in principle. We must have men for the service of the country, 
and force may have to be used in the last resort. What I doubt, 
however, is the economy of the proceeding. If we force people into 
the ranks of the Army who are able to earn outside the equivalent of 
2s. a day with everything found and upwards, and we pay them 
substantially less, we may be quite sure of a discontent so great as 
to be intractable. It is not in human nature for large masses of 
people to submit to such odious exaction, and we cannot have the 
instrument of maintaining social order, on which the cohesion of 
society depends, in the hands of the discontented and mutinous. 
We save all such risks by having a volunteer army, and by rais- 
ing the terms to the necessary amount. If there are practically 
no terms which will bring volunteers in the requisite number, then 
conscription there must be; but equally we must pay the conscript 
army the equivalent of the average wages they would receive 
outside. 

Of course, so great an addition as that of 1s. a day to the pay of 
men in the Army, with other equivalent additions, would add greatly to 
the cost. On the present establishment of 155,000 men at home, and 
55,000 * men in the colonies, whose cost is chargeable to the English 
Budget, the addition of 1s. a day per man would come to 3,832,000/., 
or say 4,000,000/. per annum. If at the same time the numbers of 
the Army are considerably increased, we can perceive at once how 
formidable is the question of an increase of the pay of the Army to 
the English Treasury and to the House of Commons. All that 


‘ These include about 15,000 men of tropical races (see above) ; but this is a minor 
detail and may be passed over. 
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can be said is that the question, however disagreeable, must be 
faced. There is no use pretending to have an adequate Army if we 
shrink from the necessary outlay. In my own judgment, this shrink- 
ing would be most unworthy of a great nation and excessively foolish. 
The profit to be derived from an adequate Army, in the security of 
social order and freedom from international disturbance, is so over- 
whelmingly great that it is worth the price and more. 

It would be a mistake, further, to suppose that there will be no 
compensating economies. On the contrary, we may set against the 
increase of pay the saving to be effected by a diminution of the 
number of boys and other incapables with whom the recruiting. 
sergeant now fills the ranks. Suppose, instead of including on the 
home establishment 90,000, or about two years’, recruits, we were able 
to reckon as immature and untrained only 40,000, we should save 
the whole cost of 50,000 men whom we now pay for and who are 
unfit for duty—a number almost as great as the addition proposed to 
be made to bring up the garrisons of Egypt and South Africa to the 
proper strength. In other ways the saving would also be consider- 
able. We should have a larger army than we now have, and a good 
army all through, instead of an-army spoilt by gross defects, and 
this of itself would facilitate other economies. 

Regarding the auxiliary forces, there is not quite the same diffi- 
culty that there is with the Regular Army as to obtaining the numbers 
wanted. Very large numbers on paper are now obtained, probably 
sufficient for all practical purposes if a portion only can be trained 
so as to form an effective part of the fighting line, which it is the 
opinion apparently of the military authorities they can become. At 
the least, the training of the auxiliary forces advances the individuals 
so far that at need the Regular Army has a certain amount of raw 
material to draw upon which can be licked into shape more quickly 
than the ordinary recruits. One suggestion I have to make on this 
head would be that to a certain extent the Militia and Yeomanry as 
paid forces must be paid in proportion to the Regular Army according 
to the work they have todo, and this may be a serious matter if even 
a moderate standard of efficiency is insisted upon. The great danger 
of such auxiliary forces is that they may exist on paper only. 
Another suggestion is that conscription, while it may be found in- 
applicable to the Regular Army, may be used both to strengthen 
the auxiliary forces in numbers and to make them genuinely efficient. 
It is not unfair in the State to require that all young men as they 
come to the age of twenty-two should have qualified themselves to 
perform military service if they are medically fit, and that if found 
not so qualified they should be compelled to train in the Militia or 
Yeomanry for one or two years so as to become qualified. Such an 
obligation would stimulate volunteering or enlistment in the Militia 
or Yeomanry, while giving the military authorities a firmer hold 
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over the Volunteers by their being able to define effectively the 
qualification to perform military service. It would certainly be of 
great advantage to the State to possess the large numbers of trained 
men which such regulations would give them, and to have Militia 
and Volunteers so far trained that the entire Regular Army and 
Reserves could be spared at need in some form or other for foreign 
service. 

The conclusion, then, is that for the purpose of obtaining sufficient 
numbers the pay of the Regular Army must be sensibly increased, 
and that the pay of Militia and Yeomanry may also have to be 
increased in proportion ; but that the numbers of the auxiliary forces 
generally may be increased by a modified form of compulsory service, 
to which I believe there could be no objection. The difficulty when 
faced is thus not arealone. It may be said, and many no doubt think, 
that it would be far simpler to have nothing but a Regular Army, and 
to leave the auxiliary forces out of the reckoning. The money spent 
on the latter, it is urged, would bring in a better return if it were 
used to make an addition to the Regular Army. But there is a 
great advantage, it seems to me, in having both a Regular Army, if it 
is sufficient for all the miscellaneous duties of the English Army in 
time of peace, and auxiliary forces along with it. We cannot tell 
how much the nation may be called on in great emergencies, and 
when these come we shall be all the better prepared if military 
training and skill in shooting are widely diffused among the popu- 
lation. It will be an advantage to the State also to have the whole 
population thus educated in the elementary duties of citizenship 
and the meaning of Imperial privileges and burdens. 


There remains the question of ways and means. Already we 
have Army Estimates of 30,000,000/. per annum, apart from 
the South African war, as compared with 20,000,000/. two or 
three years ago. If the pay of the Regular Army is increased as 
proposed, this will add directly about 4,000,000/. to the Estimates, 
and a further large sum will be required on the score of additions 
to the numbers of the Regular Army, about 50,000 net as compared 
with present establishments, allowing for the substitution of 
effective men for ineffectives. This would cost another 5,000,000/. 
or thereabouts. Other outlays are also in view, such as the provision 
of improved barrack accommodation, the increase of reserves of 
ammunition and equipment, the multiplication of officers so as to 
secure the training of reserves and auxiliary forces, the increase of 
the proportion of mounted men in the Service, the increase of 
artillery, and so on. It is quite certain, practically, that with all 
the economy possible we shall have Army Estimates of 40,000,000/. 
and upwards in peace times before very long. We were living in a 
fool’s paradise before the South African war, and are now awaking to 
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the realities of life. I would point out, however, that, although the 
figures sound large, people forget how large has been the increase of 
wealth in the country for many years past. With Army Estimates 
of 40,000,000/. and Navy Estimates of equal amount, we shall be 
paying no more in proportion than other countries do, and less than 
we have paid in former times, and less than we have paid even in this 
South African war for a couple of years when money has been made 
to flow like water and numberless lives have been lost, all because we 
were so unprepared. The country can well afford to meet such out- 
lays, and the sacrifice should be willingly made. 


I have written at greater length than I intended when I began, 
but perhaps a summary of a few principal points may be allowed, so 
as to familiarise the reader with the essential ideas, in my judgment, 
which should be kept in mind in these discussions : 

(1) The Regular Army is required primarily, as all other armies 
are required, for the maintenance of internal order; and for this 
reason alone—that is, to garrison Ireland and to keep order in Great 
Britain—a considerable force must be kept. 

(2) The Regular Army is required, further, for defence of fortified 
ports and centres at home, and for the defence of the whole country 
against raids by foreign Powers either at the outbreak of war or in 
the interval which must elapse before our general preponderance at 
sea is converted into overwhelming superiority in fact over the 
particular enemy engaged. 

(3) For these two purposes alone we appear to require about 
110,000 trained soldiers altogether, exclusive of recruits and 
immature men, viz. 30,000 for garrisons and 80,000 as a mobile force. 

(4) There is much confusion in these matters, from the War Office 
habit of counting recruits and immature men as part ofthe home 
establishment ; so that with the present establishment of 155,000 
there are not in fact more than 65,000 trained and mature men, 
instead of the 110,000 actually required both for garrisons and field 
force. The three army corps of 120,000 Regulars supposed to be 
ready for foreign service according to Mr. Brodrick’s scheme cannot 
in fact exist, because there are only 65,000 available for all purposes, 
including garrisons; and deducting 30,000 for garrisons, there are 
only 35,000 available instead of 120,000. 

(5) The Regular Army is further required for garrisoning India, 
South Africa, Egypt, Malta, Gibraltar, and other possessions and forti- 
fied places abroad, and it appears on this head that considerable addi- 
tions ought to be made, both South Africa and Egypt in particular being 
insufficiently provided for. The numbers we require in all for these 
garrisons appear to be 160,000, instead of 110,000 as stated in 
the Army Estimates. It seems unnecessary to labour this point 
while about 140,000 of the Regular Army, besides irregular forces, 
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are in South Africa alone, engaged in garrisoning the country, and 
not in actual war. We must make up our minds to have larger 
figures to deal with for garrisoning the Empire than the Govern- 
ment put forward as their peace estimate. 

(6) Altogether, including the Indian force, we require a Regular 
Army of 270,000 men, besides 90,000 recruits and immature men on 
the present system of recruiting, or a total of 360,000 in all. 

(7) In addition, we require about 160,000 reserves for the Regular 
Army, besides help from the auxiliary forces, so as to provide for 
the possibility of serious invasion by sea when invasion, though not 
strict blockade, may be possible to a momentarily superior enemy, 
and so as to provide also for serious wars abroad. 

(8) To get the numbers required an increase of pay for the 
Regular Army is absolutely necessary ; and the increased pay, coupled 
with the necessary additions to the trained men in the Army, after 
allowing for the substitution of effectives for ineffectives by means 
of higher pay, would probably add about 10,000,000/. to the existing 
peace Estimates of 30,000,000/., making 40,000,000/. in all. 

(9) We must remember, however, that there has been an 
enormous increase of wealth in the country for many years past, and 
that we are only awaking to the realities of existence as far as 
military and naval preparation is concerned. Even if we had to pay 
40,000,000. apiece for Army and Navy we should still be less burdened 
than other nations and should not be paying more than we can well 
afford. 

(10) Conscription appears to be unnecessary for the Regular 
Army, as to which we must trust to higher pay, but it may be useful 
in connection with the auxiliary forces, qualification for military 
service being required from all young men on reaching a certain age, 
failing which they must be enrolled in the Militia. It is desirable, 
for many reasons, that military training should be widely diffused. 

(11) Organisation is specially for the military experts, but nothing 
can be done without numbers, and the numbers I have stated are 
the minimum of what is now required, looking to all our commitments 
in India, South Africa, Egypt, and elsewhere, and on the assumption, 
which is a matter to be seen to, that our Navy is really preponderant. 


RoBerT GIFFEN. 





ZTHE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL HALL 
IN INDIA 


By the courtesy of the Editor of this Review, I am enabled to bespeak 
the attention of those friends of India at home who are likely to be 
interested in it, to the scheme which has been started in India for 
commemorating her late Majesty Queen Victoria, by the erection of a 
Memorial Hall in Calcutta, the capital of the Indian Empire. 

It is intended that this hall, the central feature of which will be a 
representation of the late Queen, together with such memorials of 
her personality and reign (in connection more particularly with India) 
as we are able to procure, shall also serve as a National Gallery, or 
Hall of Fame, in which will be collected and displayed the memorials 
and relics of the great men, both European and Indian, who have 
served this country, and of the great events which have marked its 
history. 

When the late Queen died, there was a wonderful and striking 
outburst of sorrow from the whole of India. ll classes of the native 
population, from the Princes to the humblest cultivator, joined in 
this manifestation; and a desire was at once evinced to give ex- 
pression to this unanimity of feeling by the creation of a memorial, 
or memorials, to the deceased Sovereign. It fell to me to take the 
initial steps for inaugurating an all-Indian fund for this purpose, 
which, without interfering at all with the formation of provincial or 
local funds, wherever local feeling preferred such an outlet, as in 
many cases it has done, should yet condense, in a single and striking 
form, the sentiments of the entire continent. 

A scheme which had been for long in my mind, as a possible 
memorial of the life and reign of Queen Victoria, was accepted as an 
appropriate method of giving form to the feelings universally aroused 
by her death, and of perpetuating her name in India; and the plan 
of the proposed Victoria Memorial Hall was explained to crowded 
meetings in Calcutta, and was widely discussed by the Press through- 
out the country. Differing opinions were entertained, as was only 
natural, in different quarters as to the character and the site of the 
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proposed Memorial: but its general acceptability may be inferred 
from the fact that, within a period of two and a half months, a sum 
of nearly 210,000/. has been subscribed on its behalf from all parts 
of India (assuming a limit of one lakh of rupees to be placed upon 
the too generous offers of certain of the princes); and this is likely 
to be very materially augmented when the contributions from the 
provinces come in. The practical realisation of the scheme may 
therefore be regarded as assured ; although, if it is to be executed 
on an adequate scale, I do not think that 300,000. will be too small 
a sum, and although I shall hope to make substantial progress in the 
direction of such a total. During the period in which plans and 
designs are being made, and the building erected, I shall also hope, 
by assiduous research and by appeals to those who are capable of 
rendering assistance, to lay the foundations of the collection which 
will, later on, be enshrined within its walls. 

A few words may, perhaps, be said as to the suitability of the 
selected site. The imagination of a good many persons has been not 
unnaturally affected by the imperial associations of Delhi, the 
central position and the dry air of which have been cited as 
additional reasons in favour of its selection as the site of the 
proposed Memorial. The argument has also been employed that the 
spot at which the Queen assumed the direct administration of India, 
and where the Proclamation of 1858 was given forth, should be the 
scene of her monument. But this plea is based upon historical 
ignorance; for the Proclamation was made, not at Delhi, but at 
Allahabad. The only imperial function with which Her Majesty’s 
name was connected that has taken place at Delhi was the proclama- 
tion of her title as Empress of India by Lord Lytton on the Ist of 
January 1877. Delhi was selected for this purpose, both on sentimental 
grounds, because of its old fame as the capital of the Mogul, and for 
practical reasons, because of its suitability for the formation of a vast 
camp and the massing of a large body of troops. It would probably 
be selected again for any similar function. 

The connection, therefore, of Delhi with the Queen is, but for this 
incident, no greater than that of any other Indian city. Indeed, to 
most Englishmen it is better known for its historic siege during the 
Mutiny than for any other associations. The reasons, however, for 
not placing the proposed memorial at Delhi will be, to those who 
understand the conditions of official life in India, very patent. Delhi 
is not the capital of the Government of India. However desirable 
it might have been at an earlier date to select it for that purpose, 
the erection of a great series of Government buildings at Calcutta, 
its utilisation as the headquarters of Government for a period of 150 
years, and the metropolitan character which it has thus acquired, and 
which is reflected in the numbers of its population (now 1,121,000 
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as compared with 208,000 at Delhi), its appearance, and its life, 
render it practically certain that nothing short of some tremendous 
convulsion of Nature, reducing the city to ruin, will drive the 
Government of India elsewhere, during the five winter months of the 
year that are spent in the plains. Delhi’s chances of supplanting 
Calcutta may therefore be considered infinitesimal. Neither is 
Delhi the capital of a Local Government. It is merely the residence 
of a Commissioner, and of a very small civil and military population. 
However much a memorial erected there might be visited and seen 
by travellers from all parts of India, it is not possible that it could. 
be erected under adequate supervision ; it is still less possible that the 
collections which it is to contain should be accumulated, or added to, 
at a place where the controlling authorities, of whom the Viceroy 
must always be the chief, are never found. It is as though a London 
committee, under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister, were 
invited to undertake the erection and maintenance of a great fabric, 
and the installation within it of a valuable collection, at Gibraltar or 
at Malta. It will need the most untiring activity’on the part of the 
Viceroy to carry the plans into execution at Calcutta, where he is 
present for four months only ineach year. It would be absolutely out 
of the question at Delhi, which he visits for two days once in five years. 

Calcutta being chosen for the site, it will, of course, be necessary 
to employ such materials as will best resist the ravages of a tropical 
climate, and to adopt such precautions as are necessary for the protec- 
tion of the contents. The building will probably be faced entirely 
with white marble, of which there are many excellent varieties in 
India. Its contents should not be any more difficult of preservation 
than those of Wellesley’s Government House, which have remained 
intact for a hundred years. 

In one respect Calcutta offers advantages with which no other 
city in India can compete. It possesses in the Maidan one of the 
finest city parks to be seen in any capital inthe world. Situated on 
the outskirts of the town, and yet in close proximity to its most 
crowded quarters, this great expanse, already adorned with the 
statues of Governors-General and eminent men, presenting a stretch 
of green sward such as can nowhere be created in the drier climate 
of Northern India, interspersed with avenues and clumps of trees, 
and lending itself both to landscape gardening and to architectural 
effect, offers an almost ideal site for the erection of a simple but 
noble memorial structure. 

It has not yet been finally determined upon what portion of the 
Maidan the Victoria Hall will be placed. The architect, when 
appointed, must be consulted upon this point. It is proposed to 
surround the Hall by a beautiful public garden, the laying out of 
which will be co-ordinated with the design and plan of the building. 

3s 2 
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Having thus explained the choice of locality and the selection of 
site, I pass to a description of the character and contents of the 
proposed Memorial Hall. 

It has been hinted in some quarters that any separation of these 
from the personality of the late Queen will by so much detract from 
the personal character of the memorial. There is some, but not I 
think considerable, force in this criticism. A monument that was 
purely personal in character, such as the Albert Memorial in London, 
or the Scott Memorial in Edinburgh, might not have attracted all 
the contributions that we have received. A bronze out-of-door 
statue of Her Majesty for Calcutta, subscribed for at the time of 
her second Jubilee, has already been completed, and is now on ex- 
hibition in England. Its erection on the Maidan, with surroundings 
of suitable dignity and splendour, will be made a first charge upon 
the funds that we are now collecting. But it will exhaust no more 
than a small fraction of them. Further, we do not possess in India 
the artists to erect an English Taj. The best of our English sculptors 
will probably be employed upon the Queen’s Memorial in London, 
and we could not have hoped in India to carry into execution any 
great work of a purely monumental character. 

Nevertheless the Queen will be the central figure of the Hall that 
bears her name. Under a central dome, or in a central hall, will 
stand in all probability her effigy. Upon its marble walls will be 
inscribed in letters of gold, in English and in the vernaculars, the 
terms of her celebrated Proclamation, and of her various messages 
to the Indian people. Around, in cases, will be displayed objects 
directly connected with herself; her autograph letters, and such 
memorials of herself as we are fortunate enough to secure. 

Around this centre, or branching from it, will be a series of 
galleries and corridors and halls, which bring me to the secondary 
aspect of the scheme as a National Gallery, or Hall of Fame, for 
India. There can be no doubt that the addition to it of this feature, 
at once sentimental and utilitarian, xsthetic and practical, has 
stimulated the liberality of the response which has been evoked in this 
country. There is no country where there exists such a lamentable 
and appalling dearth of material for bringing the past in a visible 
form before the eyes of the present, for teaching the lessons of history 
in a concrete form, or for familiarising succeeding generations with 
the commanding figures and the memorable events that have 
preceded them. Other countries have their National Galleries or 
Imperial Museums. England has the National Gallery, the National 
Portrait Gallery, the British Museum, the Tate Gallery, Greenwich 
Hospital, the Tower of London, the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, not to speak of the monuments in Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s. In all of these are preserved the memorials of great 
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men, of dramatic incidents, and of momentous times. Paris has 
the Louvre, the Luxembourg, and a great number of smaller 
galleries and collections. Berlin is particularly rich, apart from its 
Picture Gallery, in the possession of the Arsenal, which contains a 
most interesting collection of military paintings and trophies, and, 
the Hohenzollern Museum. In India we have nothing of the sort. 
No period in the history of India has been more remarkable for 
triumphs, both of war and peace, than the reign of the late Queen. 
None has been more crowded with stirring episodes, or with the 
deeds of famous soldiers, scholars, writers, and statesmen, and yet, 
beyond a few scattered statues and busts, ill seen and oft unknown, 
we'have no visible memorials of this crowded and illustrious past. 
A traveller might come to India and leave it with the impression 
that, since the days of the great Moguls, whose tombs and temples 
are the wonder of the East, it had had no history that was worthy of 
concrete commemoration, had produced or seen no great figures, but 
had only been fortunate in the enjoyment of an administration 
which had been lavish in endowing it with law courts, town halls, 
educational institutions, secretariats, and gaols. It is still not too 
late, though before long it may be so, to supply this need, and to 
provide India with that which every civilised nation should possess, for 
bringing home to the popular imagination the reality of the past, 
and for implanting in future generations the instincts of national 
pride, of reverence, and of patriotism. 

The desirability being thus accepted of making the commemo- 
ration of Her Majesty the central feature of a building which should 
also commemorate those who have served her in India, and the 
events of the past, the question arose as to what limitations of 
nationality, character, or period should be applied. It was obviously 
impossible to appeal to the Indian Princes and people for a memorial 
that would be exclusively devoted to the glorification of Englishmen. 
For such an appeal would have implied that there was nothing remark- 
able or memorable in India that had not been done by Englishmen 
—an implication that would have been both insulting and historically 
unjust. It was also impossible to limit the collection to the per- 
sonalities or the episodes of Her Majesty’s reign. A single illustration 
will suffice. Would the Duke of Wellington be admitted? He lived 
for fourteen years into the Queen’s reign. But his Indian career 
was over more than thirty years before it began, and fourteen years 
before Queen Victoria was born. And if the memorials of the Duke 
of Wellington were admitted, how could we exclude those of the 
brother under whom he served, of Lord Cornwallis, who both preceded 
and succeeded that brother, and of the greatest of all the proconsuls 
of that epoch, Warren Hastings? To start a National Gallery, and 
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time, would be to deprive it both of the representative and of the 
educational character with which it is imperative that it should be 
endowed. 

Similar considerations were held to apply to Indian history 
and to Indian names. Since the entire country has passed under 
the settled dominion of the British, less scope is afforded for those 
careers of prominence or adventure which were possible and frequent 
in times when war was as a rule proceeding in some part of the 
peninsula, when the country was split up into innumerable small 
units, and when, as the authority of the Mogul Emperor waned, any 
bold spirit might hope to carve a road to a kingdom or to fame. 
The history of the British rule in India is bound up with so many of 
these names that to exclude their memorials, where they are available, 
would be to give a one-sided view of history. If we trace back the 
records of British connection with India, we of course come ultimately 
to a stop at the point where that history commenced at the dawn of 
the seventeenth century. Following the same process with native 
history, we arrive at no fixed or natural starting-point until the 
foundation of the Mogul dynasty, by Baber, seventy years earlier. 
This, then, is the limit that has been tentatively accepted in respect 
of Indian history. We shall probably not secure many memorials of 
the age from Baber to Aurungzeb. Did we attempt to recede 
further into the past, we should run the risk, which I desire especially 
to avoid, of confusing the purpose of the Victoria Hall with that of 
an archeological museum, and of usurping the functions which, in 
India as elsewhere, the numerous specimens of the latter class are 
designed to fulfil. 

In this paper, which is written for English readers in England, 
it is not necessary for me to say anything about the persons or events 
in native Indian history with whose commemoration we shall charge 
ourselves. Our success, or failure, in doing so will depend upon 
efforts which will be confined to this country, and upon the response 
that our appeals will elicit from Indian princes, antiquarians, and 
wealthy men. An English audience may take a more direct, and as 
I hope a sympathetic, interest in that part of the scheme which will 
relate to the perpetuation of the services and names of eminent 
Englishmen (of course I do not mean to exclude Scotchmen, Irish- 
men, &c.), and I will accordingly describe the methods by which it 
is proposed to accomplish this end. 

The collection in the Victoria Hall will fall more or less into the 
following categories : 

(1) A gallery of sculpture, in which will be collected the statues, 
busts, and medallions of distinguished men. We fortunately already 
possess the nucleus of such a collection in Calcutta, though the 

objects are so widely scattered, and so inadequately placed, that 
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their existence is probably quite unknown to travellers, and is but little 
known to the majority of Calcutta residents. There is a very fine 
marble statue of Warren Hastings by Westmacott, which is now effec- 
tually concealed from public view in an unused portico of the Town 
Hall. In the ground floor of the same building, which is rarely used 
for public purposes, is a colossal figure of Cornwallis by Bacon. There 
are busts of James Prinsep and the Duke of Wellington in the same 
building, which has been condemned as unsound, and will probably 
one day be pulled down. In the Dalhousie Institute, which was 
named after the great Governor-General, and was intended to be a 
sort of Valhalla for Calcutta, but is now merely an entertainment 
room, with a small club attached to it, are a number of fine pieces of 
statuary. A beautiful marble effigy of Lord Hastings by Chantrey 
stands in the portico, Inside are statues or busts of Dalhousie (which 
belonged originally to Government House), Havelock, Outram, 
Nicholson. A number of others that I might name are distributed 
elsewhere. We shall offer to all these scattered objects a more worthy 
setting in the Victoria Hall. 

(2) A gallery or galleries of paintings, engravings, prints, and 
pictorial representations in general, both of persons and scenes. Here, 
again, we already possess in Calcutta the germs of such a collection, and 
since the scheme was started, I have received offers or promises of 
others. Where their owners do not care to part with them altogether, 
we may hope to obtain specimens on loan. Oil painting is now 
almost extinct in India. But a century ago, a number of English 
artists of repute, including more than one Royal Academician, came 
out from England and spent some time in the country, undertaking 
commissions on a large scale. Several of their pictures are still trace- 
able. One of the objects of this article is to discover still more. At 
about the same time a series of admirable coloured engravings by 
English artists were published of Indian places and scenes. These 
also we shall collect, and where we cannot secure originals, shall be 
content with reproductions. 

It ought to be possible after diligent search to present in mezzo- 
tint and line engravings an almost continuous history of Anglo- 
Indian worthies, battles, sieges, landscapes, buildings, forts, and 
scenes during the last two hundred years. 

(3) In view of the great munificence that has been shown by the 
Native Chiefs in contributing to this Hall, which but for their 
princely donations would never come into being, I should like to 
create a Court, or Hall, of Princes within it, where such memorials 
might be collected as they were willing to offer or to lend. Statues 
and likenesses of notable men among them might be placed here, 
and might appropriately be surrounded by a collection of the arms 
and accoutrements—spears and battle-axes, swords, shields, horse 
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trappings, and coats of mail—that were once the everyday furniture 
of their glittering courts, and many of which still survive. 

(4) It should be even easier to amass a first-rate collection, in a 
gallery set apart for the purpose, which would furnish a complete 
chronological illustration of the history of British arms in India. 
Specimens of the various uniforms that have been worn both by 
the British and the native soldiers, first of the Company and afterwards 
of the Crown, and of the weapons that they have carried, will be 
here displayed. Military trophies, now locked up in unvisited 
arsenals, can be brought out into the daylight. In the same gallery 
might be placed a collection of British medals given for service in 
India and upon its borders. 

(5) The documentary illustration of historical events will form 
an important feature. In cases or stands we shall collect and 
exhibit the originals, or where these are not procurable, copies of 
treaties, sanads, patents, and charters, despatches from the Govern- 
ment of India with the signatures of saccessive Governors-General and 
their colleagues, and other documents or manuscripts of personal or 
historical interest. Maps and plans will form a subsidiary but very 
necessary feature of the same collection. Seals, newspapers, coins, 
stamps are all the raw materials from which history is composed, and 
in time these too may be forthcoming. 

(6) Another very proper content of the Hall will be a collection 
of models, There are many objects of great historical interest which 
we either cannot procure, because they have vanished, or could not 
admit, because of their size and unsuitability, but which might very 
fitly be represented by small-scale reproductions. I allude to such 
instances as ships, from the pioneer sloops of the merchant adven- 
turers to the four-masted sailing ships that still lift their spars 
against the sunset on the Hugli; forts, sieges, and battlefields; 
structures and buildings. 

(7) We shall endeavour to enhance the personal note which is 
the source of so much interest in any collection, by placing in stands 
or cases in the various galleries the relics and trophies, the corre- 
spondence and handwriting, miniatures, articles of costume or use— 
in a word, the personal belongings of those who are held worthy of 
inclusion. 

(8) Finally, we shall hope to decorate the walls of some of the 
galleries and corridors by fresco paintings of famous events in Indian 
history. The art of such painting in a manner that is absolutely 
durable is not yet extinct in India: and even if we are unable our- 
selves to supply the designs, I think that we can undertake to 
produce the artificers, Perhaps in other parts of the building we 
shall resort to the representation of acts or scenes through the 
medium of bronze or copper plaques affixed to the walls. 
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In a speech which I made at Calcutta explanatory of the scheme, 
I gave a rough classification of the characters and personalities 
whom we should like to commemorate, and of whom we should 
endeavour to procure memorials for the Victoria Hall. I may repeat 
it here with the premise that it makes no pretence to being ex- 
haustive. It may, however, be useful as an indication of the lines 
upon which we shall hope to proceed. Later on, a committee of 
management or board of trustees, with the Viceroy as ex-officio 
chairman, will probably be constituted, to whom, as in the case of 
the National Gallery or British Museum, all offers will be referred. 
In the meantime, even while the hall is in course of being planned 
and raised, I am anxious to proceed at once with the formation of 
the collection: since I should like it to be ready for removal to its 
ultimate destination as soon as the latter is ready to receive it. I 
have arranged that any objects which we thus acquire shall be kept 
on temporary exhibit in the Museum at Calcutta, where one or 
more galleries can be placed at their disposal. 

The types whom we desire to commemorate are the following : 

Pioneers of commerce and empire, such as Sir T. Roe, Job 
Charnock, Sir Josiah Child; Governors, Governors-General, and 
Viceroys, from Governor Holwell and Lord Clive to modern times ; 
famous personages, such as Sir Philip Francis and Sir Elijah Impey ; 
distinguished Governors or Lieutenant-Governors or Administrators of 
the provinces, such as Thomas Pitt, the grandfather of Lord Chatham, 
Sir Thomas Munro, and Streynsham Master from Madras; Sir John 
Malcolm, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir Bartle Frere from Bombay ; 
Lord Metcalfe, Sir Henry Lawrence, James Thomason, Sir Ashley 
Eden, Sir Henry Ramsay from other provinces. There will be a 
category of great generals and soldiers, such as Sir Eyre Coote, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley (Duke of Wellington), Lord Lake, Lord Harris, 
Lord Keane, Sir David Ochterlony, Sir Charles Napier, Sir James 
Outram, Lord Gough, Sir Henry Havelock, Sir Colin Campbell 
(Lord Clyde), Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn), Lord Napier of 
Magdala. There will be frontier heroes, such as Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
Colonel James Skinner, Colonel John Jacob, and General John 
Nicholson ; military adventurers, such as the famous George Thomas, 
who rose from being a sailor and a cavalry leader to be Raja of 
Hansi, and the cluster of foreigners who entered the service of 
Mysore, the Mahratta chiefs, and Runjit Singh. There will be men of 
letters and science ; historians, such as Orme, Tod, Sleeman, Elliott, 
James Mill, Lord Macaulay, Sir John Kaye, Sir William Hunter ; 
students or scholars or antiquarians, such as Sir William Jones, James 
Rennell, H. H. Wilson, H. T. Colebrook, James Prinsep, Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, Professor Max Miiller, Professor Monier Williams, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir Henry Yule; financiers, such as James 
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Wilson ; jurists, such as Sir Henry Maine and Sir James Stephen ; 
explorers and pioneers, such as Captain John Wood, Alexander 
Burnes, Moorcroft, Hayward ; reformers and philanthropists, church- 
men, and missionaries, such as Marshman, Carey, David Hare, Dr. 
Duff; Bishops Heber and Cotton. I have not included in this list 
the name of any living person, although there are several whom 
public opinion will rightly hold to be worthy of commemoration. 

Such in rough outline is the plan of the projected Victoria Hall. 
How far we shall succeed in realising it will depend even more upon 
the attitude of others than upon the activity which we are ready 
to apply ourselves. The committee of the fund in India are now 
engaged in bringing out a journal, which will appear at intervals, 
and will record the progress of the scheme, and the accumulation of 
the collection. 

We propose to place this journal free of charge in the hands of 
any friend who is interested in the work. Its circulation may bring 
us in useful advice or offers, while the record of these will supply a 
basis for the future catalogue of the exhibition. A committee of 
distinguished Englishmen, who have served in, or been connected 
with, India, is also in course of formation, to help and to advise us at 
home. The memorials and relics that we hope to acquire by gift, by 
bequest, by purchase, by loan, but most of all by the first of these 
means, are scattered far and wide in many a private collection, in 
many an unknown quarter. Here in India we have not the oppor- 
tunity or the knowledge thoroughly to search them out. As it is, 
the execution of the project, on however modest a scale, will for 
several years throw upon us at this distance an enormous burden of 
research, correspondence, and anxiety. We have not in India the 
learned societies, the trained experts, the wealthy collectors, the 
art connoisseurs, or even the personal leisure that are forthcoming 
in Europe. The British officers of Government are a fleeting body, 
and many of them are in constant movement about a continent that 
is as large as Europe without Russia. The daily business of Govern- 
ment imposes a strain that admits of little interlude or relaxation. 
We cannot, when we are elsewhere, run up to Calcutta by train ina few 
hours, as a man can do to London from almost any part of the United 
Kingdom. It is impossible to convene committee meetings from the 
four corners of so vast a continent. Even a letter to England—and we 
shall have to write many—will not bring a reply for five or six weeks. 
All these are the inevitable restrictions under which we in India 
shall be obliged to work. I feel, therefore, that I may, with reason 
and without offence, appeal to that portion of the British public 
which is interested in India, or has itself borne a share in its history, 
to assist me in this onerous task. It must be an object of desire to 
every Englishman that the Indian Memorial to the great and good 
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Sovereign whom we have lately lost should be executed on a scale 
and in a manner worthy of her august name; and this desire will 
not be diminished by the consciousness that in this wonderful portion 
of her dominions, the core and crown of empire, the Memorial to be 
erected will also be one that will teach to English and to Indians alike 
the inspiring lessons of national pride and Imperial unity. 


CURZON. 


Viceregal Lodge, Simla: April 24, 1901. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE RELIGION OF THE BOERS 


THE original Boer settlers of 1654, and the French Protestants who 
emigrated to South Africa in 1688 after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, were alike Calvinists of a specially rigid type. Exile under 
the stress of the Dragonnades made the French settlers ready to 
merge their nationality with that of the people who sheltered and 
protected them, and, although they made at first a feeble struggle to 
retain their language in the services of religion, by the year 1700 
they were content to allow themselves to be absorbed absolutely by 
the organisation of Dutch Reformed Calvinism, and to surrender the 
use of their language in public worship. The difference of language 
counted little when the agreement in religious belief was so thorough 
and complete. The liberal Protestants of Holland who followed 
Arminius were utterly crushed by the decrees of the Synod of Dort 
in 1619, which taught the same doctrines as the French Calvinist 
‘Confession’ of 1559. The Calvinists gained a complete victory, 
and the standards of the established religion of Holland were hence- 
forward absolutely Calvinistic. The Decrees of the Synod of Dort, 
the Belgic Confession, and the Heidelberg Catechism formed the 
official standards of religion which the Dutch settlers brought with 
them to South Africa. The French emigrants on their arrival clung 
as closely to them as the Dutch themselves did, and the French 
blend, as years passed on, lent a certain logical precision and hard- 
ness bordering on fanaticism to South African Calvinism. The 
French emigrants rapidly came to the front, and their present-day 
descendants have become, with a few notable exceptions, the leading 
men amongst the Boers of the Cape Colony and the former Republics. 
The names of De Villiers Joubert, De la Rey, Olivier, Malan and 
Fouché are well enough known, and if a list of the South African 
Dutch Reformed ministers of the present day were scanned, it 
would be found that a large proportion of them bore French 
names. 

Religious intolerance was a note of the seventeenth century in 
England and elsewhere. The Boers and Huguenots brought their 
seventeenth-century ideas with them to South Africa, and they have 
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only recently been modified by the pressure of events. In 1714 
there were a good many German Lutherans at the Cape. They 
petitioned for years in vain for liberty of worship. It was tardily 
granted them in 1771, and in 1778 the Lutherans were allowed to 
build a church in Capetown. But no Lutheran was allowed to hold 
any office under Government and the Lutheran minister was forbidden, 
under the penalty of a heavy fine, to baptize any child born of Dutch 
Calvinist parents. 

We cannot, of course, forget that religious toleration was granted 
by slow degrees in England. But the people of England never 
treated foreign Protestants in the same harsh way as the Dutch 
Calvinists did the Lutherans and Moravians at the Cape. 

The Boer native policy, which I dealt with in a former article in 
this Review, had Calvinism for its basis, and was deeply rooted in 
the early days of the colony. The black man was born under the 
curse of Ham, and his function was to be a hewer of wood and 
drawer of watef for the elect people of God. Therefore to attempt 
to make a Christian of him was an impious effort to reverse the 
Almighty decree whereby he was irrevocably predestined to perdition. 

The Dutch authorities at the Cape resolutely carried out this 
policy in the case of George Schmidt, the first Moravian missionary 
to South Africa. He landed in 1737 and settled at Genadendal, 
which is now the historic centre of Moravian missions in South 
Africa. He gathered round him a handful of Hottentots, and by 
diligent and kindly methods he civilised and Christianised a few of 
them. But the Moravians are not Calvinists, and directly his work 
began to show signs of progress he was turned out of South Africa. 
From 1743, the date of George Schmidt’s expulsion, to 1792, when 
toleration was somewhat tardily conceded to the Moravian missionaries, 
all missionary work amongst the natives was stopped. When the 
Moravians returned to the scene of Schmidt’s labours after the 
lapse of over fifty years, they found a trace of his work in the person 
of an aged Hottentot woman, who still treasured a New Testament 
he had given her. The book is now kept in a box made from a pear- 
tree planted by Schmidt, and is carefully preserved by the missionaries 
at Genadendal. 

It will be remembered that, after the first capture of the 
Cape in 1795, the colony was restored to the Batavian Republic 
at the Peace of Amiens. The Batavian Republic was the result 
of the action of the French Revolution upon Holland. The 
House of Orange was in exile, and French revolutionary ideas 
permeated the country. The Cape was then administered by 
Commissary De Mist, a Hollander of progressive and liberal views. 
But he did not attempt to run counter to the religious prejudices of 
the South African Boers. He promulgated an ordinance on the 
15th of February, 1805, ordering that ‘no missionary of any society 
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be allowed to labour within the limits of the colony.’ A few years 
previously the London Missionary Society, which was mainly 
supported by the Independents or Congregationalists, sent out the 
missionaries Van der Kemp and Read to work in South Africa. It 
is evident that these missionaries were out of touch with the Dutch 
Calvinist native policy, for when they appealed to the Dutch 
Reformed Consistory at Capetown for leave to minister to the 
heathen at the capital, since their other work was stopped, they 
were met by an unsympathetic resolution dated the lith of 
December, 1805, referring them to the terms of De Mist’s proclama- 
tion, which the Dutch ministers evidently thought quite fair and 
reasonable. Van der Kemp and Read appeared: in person before the 
Consistory, and pleaded their cause in vain, and the Consistory minute 
onthe subject ends with the terse statement that ‘all further intercourse 
with them was broken off.’ They then decided to shake the dust of 
South Africa from their feet, and go as missionaries to Madagascar. 
But before they could sail a notable event occurred. England 
determined to hold the Cape again, as the Peace of Amiens had been 
broken by France in 1803, and there was danger of a French 
occupation of Capetown. Sir David Baird, with a fleet of sixty- 
three men-of-war and transports, was sent to recapture the Cape, 
and, after defeating General Janssens and his French allies at the 
battle of Blaauwberg, Capetown was once more surrendered, and 
the British flag again flew over the old Castle on the 10th of 
January, 1806. The pious scholar and divine, Henry Martyn, was 
present as chaplain to the East India Company, and he landed after 
the battle to minister to the wounded and dying. He records in his 
diary that when he saw the British flag run up at the Castle: ‘I 
prayed that the capture of the Cape might be ordered to the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom, and that England might. not 
remain proud and ungodly at home, but might show herself great 
indeed by sending forth the ministers of her Church to diffuse the 
gospel of peace.’ South Africa sorely needs the fulfilment of this 
good man’s prayer to-day, and if the English Church does not 
respond to her duty in healing the wounds which war has made, 
our people will be held unworthy to hold and keep South Africa. 
The enormous difficulties that lie before the English Church in 
South Africa at the present time should not deter churchmen from 
doing their duty. The greatest of all difficulties lies in the tone 
and temper of the Dutch Reformed Calvinists, and their lost ideals, 
whose story I must at this point resume. The terms of the 
Capitulation, in its 8th Article, secured that ‘the burghers and 
inhabitants shall preserve all their rights and privileges which they 
have enjoyed hitherto; public worship, as at present in use, shall 
also be maintained without alteration.’ This secured all the legal 
rights of the Dutch Reformed Consistories and ministers, and the 
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British Government henceforward paid the stipends of the Dutch 
Reformed clergy out of public funds. Sir David Baird was himself 
a Scotch Presbyterian, and thus in sympathy with the established 
religion of the Dutch colonists. He expelled from the colony the 
only Roman Catholic priest who had ventured there, and although 
this act. naturally gratified the Dutch Consistory, he felt bound to 
disregard De Mist’s harsh proclamation against missionaries, and he 
allowed Van der Kemp and Read to return to their mission work 
amongst the Hottentots. But the hostility which the Dutch 
Calvinists had shown to the missionaries was fully and somewhat 
unwisely reciprocated. Mr. Read, in 1811, made a series of charges 
against the frontier Boers of ill-using the natives. Some of the 
charges were true enough, but some were disproved. A special 
Cireuit Court was held on the eastern frontier of the colony to 
investigate these cases, and more than a thousand witnesses were 
examined. This bold, if injudicious, attack upon the usual Boer 
native policy did the natives very little good, and made every Boer 
detest the missionaries and their work more than ever. The Boers 
called this court the ‘Black Circuit,’ and the hatred of the 
missionaries which it engendered involved a bitter and implacable 
detestation of the British flag, which alone made the presence of 
missionaries from England possible. The memories of the ‘ Black 
Circuit’ hardened the Boer’s Calvinistic belief that the natives were 
predestined to a curse, and was a potent underlying factor of the 
Great Trek of 1837, when the emigrant Boers marched into the 
interior to found the Republics which we have just been compelled 
to subdue. Their main idea was to get beyond the reach of the 
hated British flag, which was to them the symbol of a Government 
that allowed missionaries to work, and of a religion that opposed 
their cherished Calvinism in teaching that natives have rights, and 
are capable of being made Christians. It was this intense hatred 
of the missionary, as an advocate of justice to the natives, that 
caused the Transvaal Boers many years afterwards to burn and 
destroy Dr. Livingstone’s home, and wreck his missionary work. 
The homeless and ruined missionary was driven from his work to 
become the greatest of African explorers. But the Boers can claim 
no credit for their forcible diversion of Dr. Livingstone’s life into the 
channel whereby he opened Central Africa to the missionary and to 
civilisation. 

The abolition of slavery in 1834 was another severe blow to Dutch 
religious ideas, We blundered, as we British often do, in our method 
of carrying out this great change in South Africa. A great many 
of the Boers suffered pecuniarily through inadequate compensation 
for the value of their slaves. The Imperial Commissioners appraised 
the value of the slaves at the Cape at 3,041,290/. But the actual 
sum paid in compensation was only 1,247,401/. The British 
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Government desired to act justly, but things were grievously muddled 
somehow. The Boer’s pocket was touched, and this made his 
religious grievance against the British more acute than ever. He 
considered that our religion had made us emancipate the slaves, an 
act which seemed to him flat rebellion against God’s eternal decree 
that black men were meant to be slaves to the white. He proved 
the righteousness of slavery to his own satisfaction out of the Bible, 
as some of the slave-owners of America did, and he looked on the 
religion of the English as a denial of the Bible, as well as a denial of 
the Calvinism which was bred in his very bones. The fact that the 
British Government paid 9,000/. a year out of the State Treasury 
for the support of the Dutch Reformed ministers formed no adequate 
solatiwm for his religious grievances. 

And matters became still worse when the Governor and Council 
of the Cape, under the British flag, exercised certain rights of State 
interference in the affairs of the Dutch Reformed ecclesiastical organi- 
sation, which they had inherited from the Dutch Government that 
had preceded them. The Dutch Reformed ministers wanted the 
prestige of an Established Church without any of its disabilities. In 
1842 serious friction arose in the Dutch Synod. The then Governor, 
Sir George Napier, wrote officially to the Synod that he was ‘most 
anxious to free the Church from the trammels of secular interference 
in all spiritual or purely ecclesiastical matters.’ In furtherance of 
this policy an Ordinance was passed in 1843 by the Governor and 
Council to regulate the affairs of the Dutch Reformed Communion in 
the Cape Colony. It subsequently received the Royal assent and was 
duly promulgated, and is still in force. It repealed all former laws 
affecting the status of the Dutch Reformed Communion as a State 
Establishment, and reorganised it upon the basis of ‘a merely 
voluntary association,’ thus making it one of the ordinary religious 
denominations in the colony. The decisions of its Synods had no 
binding effect on persons or property save in such cases as affected 
persons who had voluntarily consented to be bound by such decisions 
or regulations. The Ordinance also provided that all grants from 
State funds to the Dutch Reformed ministers were to be deemed 
‘merely voluntary or gratuitous, and revocable at her Majesty’s will 
and pleasure.’ As a matter of fact all these grants were revoked, 
save in the case of existing holders, by an Act of the Cape Parliament 
in 1875. The Dutch did not offer any vigorous opposition to this 
Act, as it also swept away the State grants to Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, and Roman Catholics. Practical toleration of all religious 
bodies had long been practised in the Cape Colony in 1844. The 
Ordinance above quoted only legalised the sweeping away of the 
exclusive privileges of the Dutch Reformed Communion which had 
gradually come about by the process of events. The more enlightened 
Dutch ministers welcomed the Ordinance as giving freedom of debate 
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in their Synod, by ridding them of the presence of the ‘ Political Com- 
missioner’ who represented the Government in their General Assembly 
whenever it met. The back-country Boers did not realise that their 
communion had been practically disestablished, and matters went on 
peacefully enough forsometime. Some of the Dutch ministers in the 
Cape Colony were able and enlightened men, and they were provoked 
by emulation with other religious denominations to make a beginning 
of missions to the heathen. Some of the better-class Boers were 
not averse to having their native servants taught, and in 1862 the 
Dutch Reformed Synod opened two mission stations in the Transvaal, 
one under Mr. M’Kidd of the Free Kirk of Scotland, and the other - 
under Mr. Gouin, a Swiss minister from Geneva. Other mission 
stations have since been opened. But the enlightened few did not 
carry the majority with them. The vernacular term ‘Sendling’ or 
‘Missionary’ was a word of contempt amongst the Boers, and has 
always remained so. 

Early in the forties there was a great feeling of uneasiness 
amongst the Boers upon the subject of the education of the Dutch 
Reformed ministers. It had been customary tosend them to Holland 
for training, but it was discovered that the universities of Holland 
had followed Geneva in rejecting the crude Calvinism of thesixteenth 
century. The Dutch of Holland, like the Scotch Presbyterians of 
to-day, had tacitly rejected the most monstrous dogmas of Calvinism. 
The Dutch began to explain away the decrees of the Synod of Dort, 
just as the Scotch ignored the literal teaching of the Westminster 
Confession. They even went further than the Scotch, and many 
became Rationalists of a German type. 

But the Boers would have no modifications or abatements of their 
Calvinistic standards of doctrine. The cry was raised, ‘No more 
ministers from Holland!’ The Cape Synod appealed to Scotland in 
their perplexity as being more orthodox than Holland, and about a 
dozen Scotch Presbyterian ministers responded to the call and came 
to South Africa. Their sons and grandsons have in many cases 
become men of mark in South Africa, and, with few exceptions, have 
been loyal during the recent war. But the Boers do not like foreigners, 
although they prefer Scotchmen very much to other nationalities, as 
being linked to them by the same Church polity and creed. So 
they set to work to establish a Theological Seminary of their own at 
Stellenbosch. The standard of learning is creditable, but certainly 
for the last twenty years the Theological Seminary has been bound 
up with the politics of the Afrikander Bond. The political feeling 
at Maynooth in favour of Irish Home Rule has been but a feeble 
abstract preference in comparison with the ardent Anti-British and 
Republican feeling amongst the theological students at Stellenbosch. 
The feeling was all the stronger because it did not manifest itself 
openly until the outbreak of the war. 

Vor. XLIX—No. 292 3 T 
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It has been painfully manifest in the public utterances and private 
actions of the majority of the Dutch ministers during the war. The 
fact that so many of them have been arrested and deported as ‘ un- 
desirables,’ and that some have been on their trial for high treason, 
is proof enough of the political atmosphere in which they have been 
trained. I have always considered the Stellenbosch Seminary to be 
one of the chief causes of the Boer War. The Dutch Reformed 
ministers throughout South Africa wield just as great an influence 
upon their people as the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood exercise 
upon the small farmers and peasantry of Connaught and Munster. 
The Dutch Reformed ministers have for years past swayed the 
elections in the country districts of the Cape Colony, and they have 
been the most powerful supporters of the watchword ‘ Africa for the 
Afrikanders.’ Stellenbosch supplied ministers for the Transvaal and 
the former Orange Free State. Constant interchanges of pastoral 
spheres of work took place between the Dutch clergy of the former 
Republics and the Cape Colony. There has been a political solidarity 
between the Dutch clergy throughout South Africa for many years 
past in favour of the ideas of which ex-President Kruger is the ex- 
ponent. The more cultured clergy may have disapproved of some of 
his methods, but his aims were theirs as well. As a body they 
desired to see the States of South Africa federated under a Republican 
flag. 

There are, of course, a few exceptions, rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto ; but the exceptions prove the rule. 

One notable exception is the Rev. H. A. Du Plessis, the Dutch 
Reformed minister of Lindley, in the Orange River Colony, a village 
well known as the scene of the Yeomanry surrender last year. In 
June 1900 Mr. Du Plessis saw that the cause of the Republics was 
hopeless, and he wisely took the oath of neutrality. On the Ist of 
February 1901 he addressed a solemn appeal, in Dutch and English, 
to his brethren of the Dutch Reformed Ministry, urging them to use 
their influence to stop the useless guerilla warfare. I quote his words 
from the English translation, signed by himself, which appeared in 
the Cape Times. He says, ‘It is not civilised warfare any more on 
the part of the Burghers. They have become desperate, and as 
fanatics do things in conflict with a Christian spirit and civilisation.’ I 
very much prefer to use the words of a Dutch Reformed minister than 
any of my own in bringing a charge of religious fanaticism against 
the Boers. I must quote Mr. Du Plessis again in proof of the truth 
of my charge against the Dutch ministers, as a body, as being keen 
political advocates of ‘Krugerism.’ He tells his brother ministers of 
his firm belief 


that God has sent this war to purify our people, and not to be the birth of a United 
South Africa under the Republican flag. Unrighteousness, especially in the 
Transvaal, had reached a climax, and the time arrived in God’s counsel to raise 
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the scourge and purify the people. God’s great purpose was, and is still, to labour 
for our spiritual development through humbling us. That object He has not yet 
gained. There is no humiliation amongst our people. On the contrary, deplorable 
callousness is perceivable. Would it not be better if we looked more after their 
spiritual welfare, and had less to do with their political concerns? What a pity 
that the spiritual guides of the people are so fascinated by politics, that they have 
offered up the greater to the less! How dreadful it must be for the people after 
the war to lose both their independence and to miss their spiritual blessings! Oh 
that God would only give us eyes to see His way in this matter, and hearts to 
follow Him with childlike humility ! 


This earnest appeal was met by a fiercely scornful reply, filled 
. with veiled treason, from a Dutch Reformed minister of the Cape 

Colony, who is a British subject living under the protection of the 
King’s Government. 

Mr. Du Plessis has outgrown his Calvinistic training, and writes 
his inmost convictions, formed as they have been from his personal 
knowledge of the very heart of the questions with which he deals. 
The ‘ deplorable callousness’ of the Boers in the present crisis of 
which he speaks so plainly is the direct outcome of Calvinism, which 
is a species of Christian fatalism, bearing the same sort of relation to 
Primitive Christianity that the fanatical cult of the Mahdi in the 
Soudan bore to the civilised form of Mahometanism which is the 
religion of many of our native judges, barristers, and officials in the 


empire of India. I do not desire to judge Calvinism save by its 
official standards of belief. The three official standards of the Dutch 
Reformed Communion all agree in their statements with the following 
words of John Calvin himself: 


We assert that by an eternal and unchangeable decree God hath determined 
whom He shall one day permit to have a share in eternal felicity, and whom He 
shall doom to destruction. In respect of the elect the decree is founded in His 
unmerited mercy, without any regard to human worthiness ; but those whom He 
delivers up to damnation are, by a just and irreprehensible judgment, excluded from 
all access to eternal life.’ 


There is no trace of this terrible parody of Christianity in the 
Primitive Church. 

Calvin was French and therefore logical. He was also a lawyer, 
and therefore rigid and unbending in his inhuman precision of state- 
ment. He forgot that the human mind is necessarily limited, and 
that human logic and Jegalism cannot measure the Infinite Mind by 
finite standards. He appealed to St. Augustine in support of his 
theories, which he himself admitted to be horrible.* But St. Augus- 
tine’s views on Predestination were far removed from those of Calvin, 
and even Augustinianism never became in any way part of the 
received and accepted doctrines of either Western or Eastern 
Christendom. 

? Calvin, Znst. IIT. ii. par. xi. 
2 Horribile decretum fateor, Calvin, Inst. III. c. 23, sec. 7. 
872 
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The logical outcome of Calvinism was that the elect can of them- 
selves do nothing but sin, and are saved without any choice of good 
works on their own part ; and that the non-elect, however pious they 
may be as individuals, are born to eternal damnation by an arbitrary 
decree of God. The Divine justice of a judgment according to men’s 
lives and actions is absolutely lost to the mind of a Calvinist, and he 
also is apt to lose the sense of human justice. The pioneer Boers 
paralleled their conquest of the Transvaal by Joshua’s conquest of 
Canaan. The native tribes were to them as the Hittites, Amorites, 
and the other Canaanitish tribes were to Joshua and his conquering 
Israelites. If God’s elect under Joshua were permitted to conquer 
and slay the non-elect Canaanitish tribes, the Boers, as God’s elect 
in South Africa, had an equal right to conquer and slay the native 
tribes of the Transvaal, and to thrust out all foreigners from South 
Africa—especially the accursed English, who, being reprobate them- 
selves by God’s decree, took the side of the slaves and the natives 
against the elect people chosen by God to be lords and rulers of the 
vast area of South Africa. 

Many persons have wondered why the Transvaal Boers accepted 
so quietly the annexation of the Republic by Sir T. Shepstone in 
1877. I was in South Africa at the time, and I saw President 
Burgers about eighteen months before the annexation took place. 
His appearance did not impress me much, but for all that he was a 
man with some brains and a history. 

In 1862 a Dutch Reformed minister named Kotzé had the bold- 
ness to speak against the ultra-Calvinism of the Heidelberg Catechism 
in the General Assembly. The rule of the Dutch Reformed 
Commnrion was that the ministers were bound once a Sunday to 
expound a portion of the Heidelberg Catechism to the people from 
the pulpit. This rigid restriction of the ‘liberty of prophesying’ 
was an effectual safeguard against any such relaxation of pure 
Calvinist doctrine as has taken place in Holland and Scotland. 

Mr. Kotzé objected to the Calvinist doctrine of the total and 
complete corruption of human nature, and he boldly declared that 
the words of Answer 60, ‘although my conscience accuse me that [ 
am still inclined always to all evil,’ would not be true in the mouth 
of a heathen, much less in that of a Christian. He further stated 
that he agreed with a minister in Holland who said, ‘I consider 
that the Catechism is wrong here.’ 

He was called upon by the Assembly to retract his words, but he 
declined to do so. The Assembly then deposed him from his office, 
and he appealed to the Civil Courts for redress. The Supreme Court 
of the Cape Colony found that he had been unlawfully deposed 
and ordered him to be reinstated. His success emboldened Mr. 
Burgers, the Dutch Reformed minister of Hanover in the Cape 
Colony, to go still further in opposing the harsh Calvinism of the 
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formularies, and in some points he is said to have denied the 
Christian faith. He also was suspended, and appealed to the 
Supreme Court and won his case. 

The General Assembly then appealed to the Privy Council, and 
Lord Westbury, that most cynical and able of Law Lords, delivered 
judgment in favour of the fature Transvaal President on the 30th 
of May 1865. But it was a barren victory for Mr. Burgers. His 
co-religionists held him to be a heretic, and the General Assembly 
at its next session carried a motion to adjourn sime die rather than 
allow him and Mr. Kotzé to take their seats in it as Dutch Reformed 
ministers. The Calvinist majority was too obstinate and bitter to 
allow of any liberal interpretation of its formularies. The two 
successful litigants found themselves practically without congrega- 
tions. And then Mr. Burgers took to politics. In those days news 
slowly filtered through South Africa. The Transvaal Boers were too 
ignorant to follow or understand the arguments of the Privy 
Council or the debates of the General Assembly. They were 
disgusted with the failure of President Pretorius to get the better of 
Governor Keate of Natal, in the famous ‘ Keate Award’ of 1870 with 
regard to some disputed territory not far from the newly-discovered 
diamond fields of Kimberley. They had heard that Mr. Burgers was 
‘slim’ and had won victories in the law courts, and they promptly 
elected him President. He had great visions of a universal 
Afrikander Republic. Mr. Kruger and the Afrikander Bond subse- 
quently annexed and exploited his ideas when his period of govern- 
ment ended in failure and disaster. Before very long, the Boers 
of the Transvaal suspected him of rai/ways and heresy. To use the 
words of Mr. Noble’s well-known Official Handbook of the Cape and 
South Africa, ‘his railway scheme was disliked by the Conservative 
Boers, and to a large party of them, who had fervent and deep- 
rooted religious convictions, he became obnoxious on account of 
what were supposed to be his heterodox views.’ In 1876 a large 
party of Boers ‘trekked’ away into the interior to escape from his 
impious government. They crossed into the Portuguese territory of 
Angola and formed a settlement at Humpata under the Portuguese 
flag, where they still are. They got a schoolmaster for this settle- 
ment, but promptly expelled him for the impiety of teaching that the 
world is rownd instead of flat. 

President Burgers then declared war against the powerful native 
chief Secocoeni, but the Boers, who are brave enough as we know, 
played the coward on purpose to thwart the President. They would 
not fight for a heretical President, nor would they pay him taxes. 
Their Calvinism came first, and a good many of them, including 
Mr. Kruger, were of the ‘ Dopper’ sect, a religious body which pro- 
tested against the Dutch Reformed Communion at the Cape for 
laxity, and innovations in public worship. 
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Their religious fanaticism led them to all lengths in their 
determination to rid themselves of the heretic Burgers, who showed 
no disposition to resign the Presidency. Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
appeared on the scene as a deus ex machina with twenty-five police- 
men. The Boers welcomed him as a deliverer from Burgers. Mr. 
Kruger and his party were ready enough to accept the annexation of 
the Transvaal in 1877, as the price paid for the dismissal of Burgers, 
and Mr. Kruger himself was glad enough to get rid of his rival, and 
at the same time to accept Imperial pay. 

Their religious vengeance was wreaked on Mr. Burgers to the 
full. They used Sir T. Shepstone as their instrument of vengeance, 
and pretended to acquiesce peaceably in the annexation. But Mr. 
Kruger was very deep and very ‘slim.’ He knew that there would 
be a revulsion of feeling directly Burgers was got rid of. The elect 
people had used the British flag to get rid of their reprobate Presi- 
dent, and now they wanted to pull it down because it had served 
their turn. Mr. Kruger foresaw this and knew that the elect people 
needed an orthodox Calvinist as their leader. He was the man of the 
hour. He made his plans, and he saw that Sir Bartle Frere, who had 
fathomed his scheme, was not supported by the Home Government. 

The rest of the story we know too well. We despised the Boer 
because he played the coward against Secocoeni. We did not realise 
that his Calvinism, which then made him a coward, would also make 
him a dangerous enemy. We learnt the lesson at Laing’s Nek, 
Ingogo, and Majuba Hill. After the unhappy retrocession of the 
Transvaal in 1881 the Calvinism of the Boer was still further 
hardened by his victories. The defeat of the hated British had been 
so easy that it seemed to him to be clear evidence that he was 
destined to rule the whole of South Africa by an irresistible Divine 
decree. There was nothing of the spirit of Christianity in the Boer 
when he ascribed the British defeats to the hand of God. He 
considered himself the instrument of Divine vengeance upon the 
British, and there was none of the humility which is a necessary 
part of all true thanksgiving. He was puffed up with a pride be- 
gotten of Calvinistic fatalism. The only parallel that I can think of 
that adequately describes his state of mind was that of the fanatical 
followers of the Mahdi after the defeat of Hicks Pasha and their early 
victories inthe Soudan. President Kruger was the Calvinistic Mahdi, 
and the future war against England, which General Joubert foresaw 
after Majuba in his well-known conversation with Sir Evelyn Wood, 
was a ‘ Jehad’ or ‘Holy War’ against the British Empire. The 
subsequent annexation of Bechuanaland in 1883, and of the portion 
of Zululand round Vryheid, were the beginnings of the new policy of 
conquest and absorption. But the Boer’s Calvinism did not cause 
him to rush on destruction like the Khalifa’s army at Omdurman. 
He backed out of Bechuanaland in 1884 without firing a shot, before 
the advance of Sir Charles Warren’s expedition, because he was not 
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ready for war, and he was very much surprised as well to find that 
the defeated British had plucked up enough courage to send an ex- 
pedition to Bechuanaland at all. In 1890 Mr. Rhodes was only just 
in time to save the whole of Rhodesia from being annexed to the 
‘Transvaal, and the discovery of the Transvaal goldfields had filled 
President Kruger’s coffers to overflowing, so that the secret war 
preparations went on with plenty of money behind them. 

President Burgers had brought some MHollanders into the 
Transvaal, but the Boers detested them, mainly because of their 
suspicion that they agreed with his religious views. 

President Kruger flooded the country with Hollanders, but 
was astute enough to get his people to accept their aid. The 
Hollanders were most careful not to offend the religious prejudices of 
the Boers, but even Dr. Leyds did not escape suspicion. His religious 
¢opinions—or perhaps rather his absence of religious opinions— 
became on one occasion the subject of debate in the Volksraad. 

But the Hollanders were possessed of a great ideal. They feared 
the absorption of Holland by Germany, and they thought that the 
universal Afrikander Republic would find room for their national 
aspirations, and that the ancient glories of their race would find 
their full development in South Africa. And so they were very 
careful indeed to conceal any views which ran contrary to the religious 
fanaticism of the Boers, whom they purposed to use in furtherance 
of their own national ambitions. The war preparations were con- 
tinued, under the guidance of European experts, with thoroughness 
and tenacity. A fiscal question, and the tact of Mr. Rhodes in deal- 
ing with the Cape Dutch, for a time caused a coolness between 
the Bond leaders and Pretoria. But the Raid brought matters 
to a climax. The religious tie between the Republics and the 
Cape Colony Dutch at once asserted itself with binding force. The 
‘Holy War’ was at hand, and, as President Kruger said, the real 
question at issue was not the claims of the Uitlanders, or the policy 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner, but the undoing of the 
Act of the 10th of January, 1806. The Afrikander fiag was to fly over 
the historic Castle of Capetown, and supplant the hated Union Jack. 
The Boers were determined to fight, and it is said on good authority 
that the Ultimatum was in type in the Government Printing Office 
for five days before it was sent, and while negotiations were ostensibly 
being considered. A most interesting light has been shed upon the 
religious fanaticism of the Boers by some letters in the Cape Press, 
by one who fought on their side. He says :— 

Paul Kruger preached a ‘Holy War,’ promising eternal life to those who fell, 
About ten years previously, a young man in the Transvaal had an inspired vision, 
He saw the British and Boers engaged in a fearful war. Finally he saw great 
bodies of troops and burghers, from opposite directions, moving toward a place 
called ‘ Verkeerde Vlei,’ where a great battle was fought, ending in the total 


destruction of thé British. A very religious young woman, after much prayer, 
had been blessed with an inspired dream, exactly the same as the above, only a 
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few days before the reorganisation in Kroonstad at the end of March, 1900, and 
again the name of the great battlefield was ‘ Verkeerde Vlei.’ This took root, and 
was heard on all sides, especially amongst our older men, and I have every reason 
to know that they actually believed it. The burghers took the field in better 
spirits, and the affairs at Sanna’s Post and Mostert’s Vlei were propitious. De Wet 
had Brabant’s Horse securely surrounded near Wepener, and their surrender was 
daily expected. The main commando was moving on the Bloemfontein waterworks. 
One can imagine the feelings of the men, when on Tuesday, May Ist, the 
scouts came in and reported the advance of a British force, estimated at 30,000 
men and many guns, and the name of the farm between us was Verkeerde Viet. 1 
own myself to having had a very creepy sensation, and was almost superstitious 
also, and I really thought we were on the eve of the greatest and bloodiest struggle 
of the war. I was wrong. I reckoned that the burghers would fight as one man 
and stand to the last, however the battle went, while the great majority of the 
burghers just intended to do as they had always done—keep out of danger and 
retreat in good time—the only difference being a desire in this case to be as near 
as possible to see the Lord descend with His angel battalions to slaughter the 
British troops. The advanced bodies took up positions, but on the first shells 
bursting in the same old style, and the expected angels not appearing at once, the 
main body retreated in panic. The fighting men fought bravely until ordered to 
retreat, and the Verkeerde Vlei bubble had burst. Luckily for us, the British did 


not pursue, as there was little to prevent them capturing our whole convoy of 
hundreds of waggons, 


The same writer tells us that the Boers believed that two angel 
generals fought for them at Talana Hill, and that angelic interven- 
tion helped them on another occasion. We quote his own words :— 


Despite the real Reformed and Netherlands Reformed creeds which our people 
professed, there never was a greater fanatical nation, nor one more imbued with 
superstition and a firm belief in fatalism than the Boers, and the greatest of all 
were the ministers of the Gospel. I am judging them by my experience of their 
sermons before hostilities, and their own teaching during the war up to the present 
time. , 

The two angel generals at Dundee were conjured up in the brains of a minister 
and clothed in reality by others, and I personally had another story from a minister, 
who assured me that he had it direct from President Steyn, and earnestly pro- 
fessed to believe it, that one day during the fighting on the Tugela between 
January 18th and 24th, 1900, a large body of British had crossed the river, 
covered by heavy artillery fire, and were just on the point of storming the Boer 
positions, with every probability of success, when they suddenly turned to the 
right, and commenced volleying into a ridge not occupied by any Boers, while the 
Boers in the front position shot them down like sheep until they retreated in the 
greatest disorder. Some prisoners were taken, and being asked why they had 
attacked an empty ridge, replied that the ridge was literally crowded by Boer regi- 
ments all dressed in pure white. Another clear case of Divine help, and the laagers 
soon rang with it. The Lord was with us, and we were sure of victory. 


The writer does not apparently see that what he calls the ‘real 
Reformed’ and the ‘Netherlands Reformed’ creeds are the true 
causes of the fanaticism he deplores. The difference between the two 
parties, which at one time seriously agitated the Transvaal, is only 
in non-essentials. Both bodies are Calvinistic to the core. 

I think I have traced to their source the effects which this writer 
describes. Much allowance can be made for the fanaticism of the 
Boers, which has been played upon by able men like Dr. Leyds and 
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Mr. Smuts (a late first-class man in the Cambridge Law Tripos) in 
the Transvaal, and by Messrs. Merriman and Sauer and by Advocate 
Malan (another Dutch Cambridge graduate) in the Cape Colony. 
Advocate Malan, as editor of Ons Land, has been prosecuted by the 
Cape Attorney-General and sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment for seditious libel on General French and the British troops. 
Many others who are still at large deserve to share his fate for the 
crime of stirring up the ignorant Cape Colony Boers to rebellion. 
As a well-known instance of this ignorance, we may cite the fact 
that some Transvaalers thought that ‘Mr. Franchise’ was their 
enemy as well as Mr. Chamberlain. They were ready to shoot ‘ Mr. 
Franchise’ when they caught him, and they resolutely boycotted 
‘Chamberlain’s Cough Remedy’ in the Transvaal, because they 
believed that by this means they could touch the pocket of the 
present Secretary of State for the Colonies. A task of stupendous 
magnitude lies before us in attempting to deal with these people 
after the war. When I was serving as Acting Chaplain to the Forces 
in 1899 on General French’s lines of communication at Rosmead 
Junction, I was told on excellent authority that a colonial Boer 
farmer in the neighbourhood had said that if the Boers did not win 
he would burn his Bible, and have no more to do with God. I 
have since heard the same sort of statements made in other 
quarters, and although I have no means of verifying them, I believe 
them to be substantially true. A broken Calvinist is a desperate 
and illogical man. When the logic of events caused the Scottish 
Cameronians to despair of their position, they actually intrigued 
with the Chevalier, a bigoted Roman Catholic prince, in 1708 against 
the Government of Queen Anne.’ The end of the war will find the 
mass of the ignorant Boers in a condition of religious despair. ll 
that they have been taught to believe about themselves as the elect 
people, all the promises of God-given victory which Paul Kruger and 
their ministers of religion have perpetually set before them, will be 
to them as the baseless fabric of a vision. They will merit the 
compassion and pity of every God-fearing man in our Empire. 
Their own ministers have, most of them, ministered so fatally to their 
political delusions that they will be as sheep without a shepherd. 
There are a few amongst them who will give them wise counsel, such 
as Mr. Du Plessis, whose words are quoted in this article. There 
are some ministers like the Rev. Andrew Murray, of saintly life and 
wide spiritual power, whose devotional works are read and valued in 
England. But the political taint is the predominant characteristic 
of most of them. Not long before the Raid I was travelling to 
Johannesburg with a Transvaal Dutch Reformed minister. He was 
evidently no politician, and he spoke of the failings of his co-religion- 
ists with deep feeling. He said to me, ‘There is no future before 
our Church. It will be superseded by other religious bodies.’ I told 
* See Hook's Correspondence, vol. ii. pp. 308-313. 
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him then that I did not agree with him at all. But he knew then 
what I know now. 
The problem before us bristles with difficulties. Dean Green of 
Maritzburg, who was appointed rector of Maritzburg in 1848, is the 
oldest and most experienced of the English clergy in South Africa. 
He wrote recently a most touching and powerful letter to the Guar- 
dian, earnestly urging upon the English clergy to help the Boer to 
build up a simpler and gentler Christianity upon the ruins of his 
Calvinism. We have in South Africa clergy, born in the country, 
and knowing Dutch as well as English, who might make a beginning 
in this work. But the Boer prejudice against the English Church 
will die very hard. One of our clergy in the Transvaal told me that 
he had applied personally to Mr. Kruger for a small Government 
grant for his school. ‘ But you English clergy don’t teach the Bible 
in your schools, do you?’ said Mr. Kruger, in his ignorance of the 
strife between Church schools and Board schools in England. The 
clergyman had some trouble in convincing Mr. Kruger that the 
English Church taught the Bible in the schools, but I don’t know if 
he got his grant. A small grant was given to English Church 
schools by the late Free State Government, but objections were 
latterly raised to it, notably by Christian De Wet. If the Boer does 
change his religion he is in earnest about it. I remember a case of 
a Boer farmer who joined the English Church from conviction, and 
‘trekked’ over fifty miles in his waggon to be confirmed by the bishop 
of this diocese. But, as my Boer friend told me, his relations were 
rather bitter about it, and his old father required disabusing of the 
strange idea that the English Church does not teach out of the Bible. 
For myself I must admit I see no immediate solution of the problem 
before us. There must be prompt readiness on the part of all our clergy 
to show kindness to individual Boers where it is possible. That, I 
know, will be the case in every part of South Africa. A good number 
of the younger Afrikanders have almost openly cast off their religion. 
These younger men will have learned a lesson from the war, and it 
is possible that some of them may be won to higher ideals of life. 
My main object in this paper is to show how the religious ideals 
of over two hundred years ago have dominated the Boer since Van 
Riebeek’s first settlement in 1654, how they have influenced his 
native policy, and how they have finally plunged him into national 
ruin and destruction. The Boers were the only real and practical 
Calvinists of the nineteenth century with ideas unmodified by truer 
presentments of Christianity. Their religious ideals caused their 
political ideals to take shape. Both alike have perished before their 
eyes. It is our duty to see that their loss is repaired in order that 
they may take their rightful places as free citizens of a free Empire. 


A. THEODORE Wireman, D.D. (Cantab.), 
Canon of Grahamstown Cathedral. 








THE NEXT CORONATION 


THE coronations of George the Second and George the Third were 
performed with all the pomp and splendour that could be contrived, 
but the ceremony reached a climax with the coronation of George 
the Fourth. That amiable monarch endeavoured to conciliate 
public opinion by an unexampled display of the glories of regality. 
This scheme for securing popularity had the advantage of involving 
no sacrifice of the royal inclinations; and although 250,000/. is 
doubtless a somewhat alarming price to pay for one day’s pageantry, 
still the money, from the King’s point of view, was probably not 
ill-spent. Accounts of this coronation’ deserve special attention : 
the ceremonies observed (most of them, it may be, for the last time) 
embrace, as it were, the whole history of English coronations, right 
back to the time when Saxon Ethelred the Second? was crowned by 
Dunstan at Kingston, a.D. 978. Could that austere Saxon albino— 
chiefly known to posterity, by virtue of the Bull of Canonisation 
promulgated by Alexander the Third, as St. Edward the Confessor— 
have been present in the Abbey at the crowning of George the 
Fourth, he would have found little that was novel in the service. 
Could Richard the Second have taken part in the ceremonies observed 
in the procession, or at Westminster Hall, in 1821, very few 
incidents would have seemed unfamiliar to him. But ten years 
later came a striking change. 

William the Fourth reversed his predecessors’ methods, and 
courted public favour by declaring for rigid economy. A very 
natural reaction had set in, and the King’s attitude at the time 
merely furnishes another illustration of personal predispositions 
happily coinciding with the dictates of policy; but from some 
points of view the result seems much to be regretted. William 
the Fourth would have dispensed with the coronation altogether, 
and he corresponded with Lord Grey* upon the advisability of such 


! Sir Walter Scott, Gent. Mag. 1821, pt. ii. pp. 104-110. 

? The various rituals are compared and tabulated by Taylor, Glories of Regality, 
pp. 369-376. The Dunstan ritual is founded on the Pontifical of Egbert of York, the 
oldest extant ritual in Europe. Surtees Soc., Pontifical of Egbert. 

3 Correspondence of William the Fourth and Earl Grey, i. pp. 301, 302. 
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a course. The King’s suggestion was even debated in the House 
of Lords. Ultimately a compromise was decided upon. The 
invariable order of a coronation had hitherto consisted of four 
distinct ceremonies: (1) the assembling in Westminster Hall; 
(2) the procession to the Abbey; (3) the service in the Abbey; and 
(4) the great coronation banquet. It was settled to omit everything 
but the service in Westminster Abbey. An effort was made by Lord 
Grey to stigmatise the omitted ceremonies as at variance with the 
genius of the age, and suited to another period of society; and he 
composed a paper to this effect for the King to read. The Areh- 
bishop, however, objected; and the King contented himself with 
making a little speech to the Council, in which he declared that he 
would be crowned to satisfy the tender consciences of those who 
thought it necessary, but he considered it his duty to have the 
performance conducted as cheaply as possible. The whole discussion 
was quite typical. It was ‘the genius of the age’ to prefer white- 
wash to medizval fresco. When all was over, Ministers were much 
gratified at the result: popular enthusiasm had been great, while 
the bill barely exceeded 42,000/. This last precedent was closely 
followed at the coronation of Queen Victoria. It is true there was 
a cavalcade from Buckingham Palace, but there was nothing in any 
sense approaching a revival of the ancient procession. Victoria has 
passed to her rest, and, with the advent of another sovereign, the 
question of another coronation is again being mooted. It is also 
abundantly clear that, so far from the matter being one of settled 
precedent, we have in reality arrived at a crucial point, the parting 
of many ways. 

A coronation might well be dispensed with. In some of its 
aspects even the religious service isno more than the outward visible 
form of long obsolete sacraments, the residuary calx, as it were, of 
what once no doubt contained much valuable metal. It cannot be 
said to-day that a king is one whit the more kingly and his person 
more sacred for being crowned, or the people, by this means, more 
firmly established in their sovereign rights and privileges. It is ages, 
too, since the law has attached much value to the crowning of a king. 
When the lawyers of the Restoration were busy decimating the 
surviving leaders of the Commonwealth by due process of law, the 
proceedings of one day alone caused them any trouble. Could the 
act of severing the head of Charles from his body, they argued, be 
alleged to have been committed against the peace of the late or the 
present King? Judge Mallet caused some confusion by maintaining 
that an English day was indivisible in law; and therefore, as Charles 
the Second was certainly our lawful King during part of that day, no 
part of it had been in the reign of Charles I. But admitting that 
Church, State, and Law alike regard the coronation ceremony with 

* Greville Memoirs, the 14th of July, 1831. 
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indifference, it is none the less quite certain that to dispense with it 
altogether would be highly unpopular. London has lately shown a 
decidedly increasing taste for the pageant. 

Another and perhaps the simplest course would be to follow the 
last two precedents, agree to finally abolish both the procession and 
banquet, place 60,000/. or so to the credit of the Earl Marshal, and 
request his Grace to furnish the best entertainment that such a 
sum will command. It will at least be possible to provide a fairly 
imposing military procession ; and the man in the street, it must be 
confessed, cares very little about anything else. Then, assuming the 
Duke of Norfolk’s efforts meet with their due measure of success, 
history will be able to record that the coronation of Edward VII. 
was, like its prototypes, a happy compromise between economy and 
parade. 

A third course would be to revive ancient precedents, and arrange 
for the coronation ceremonies again to take place in full state as they 
did in the days of the Georges, the Stuarts, the Tudors, and as far back 
as historical records go. This course, it is contended, is the one that 
should be adopted ; but it is admittedly not one likely to commend 
itself to persons unacquainted with the history of English coronations. 
They naturally regard the real ceremony as beginning and ending 
with the service in Westminster Abbey; and, perhaps rightly, con- 
sider that it is for those who call attention to incidents anciently 
annexed to the religious ceremony to show cause for their revival. 
Nor, it is feared, would it be sufficient merely to show, as can easily 
be done, that the ancient procession on foot to the Abbey and the 
concluding festivities of the banquet-room cannot be regarded as later 
additions to the solemnities of the Church, but that they belonged 
essentially to the very form and process of regal investiture. Some- 
thing more than mere antiquity must be pleaded for twice-broken 
customs. Even so, it is confidently maintained, there is much in 
many of these ceremonies to commend them, over and above their 
great antiquity. One thing at least seems perfectly clear, that the 
question whether these venerable links with the past are or are not to 
be finally severed rests ultimately with the public opinion of to-day, 
and turns upon the retention or rejection of these ceremonies at 
the next coronation. A third adverse precedent would be fatal. At 
the same time it must be candidly conceded that one of the first 
objects of any future coronation should be to interest and amuse the 
general public. This object will be but slightly and indirectly 
furthered by the revival of ancient precedents, which only directly 
benefit the privileged few;° but this argument applies with equal 


5 *This sort of procession (the cavalcade from Buckingham Palace) is incom- 
parably better than the old ceremonial which so much fuss was made about, for the 
banquet would only have admitted the privileged few. . . .— Greville Memoirs, the 
29th of June, 1838. 
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force to the proceedings in Westminster Abbey. No one, it is 
imagined, has ever urged the substitution of new ceremonies, in 
place of the old religious service, because the Abbey will not seat 
millions. The suggestion looks ridiculous. In fact, it is sufficiently 
obvious that participation in coronation ceremonies proper must 
unfortunately, but of necessity, be confined to the few. Therefore, 
while the all-important claims of the general public are frankly 
acknowledged, and will be dealt with later, it must be insisted that 
these claims have nothing to do with the immediate question under 
consideration, namely, what form the next coronation should take— 
the old historical form, or that eviscerated remnant which did duty 
for a coronation on the last two occasions ? 

One of the first acts preliminary to every coronation—and in this 
respect the last two cases form no exception—is the constitution by 
the sovereign of a judicial body known as the Court of Claims ;® and 
the issue of a proclamation which recites that certain persons are 
bound by tenure of their inheritance, or otherwise, to perform certain 
services for their sovereign at the coronation. Such persons are 
enjoined to appear before the Court of Claims, so that their preten- 
sions may be adjudicated upon. It is these services, which, for the 
most part, are performed during the procession and the banquet in 
Westminster Hall, which lend such a special antiquarian charm to 
the whole ceremony. It is particularly worthy of note that the last 
proclamation of the kind referred to was issued on the 4th of April 
1838, and apparently contemplated the revival of ancient precedents, 
including the procession and banquet, with all incident services. It 
was left to a subsequent proclamation, appearing only four days later, 
to notify those concerned that it was intended again to omit the 
procession and banquet, and that the Queen dispensed for the par- 
ticular occasion with the performance of the services affected by the 
alteration. The framers of the proclamation were, however, careful 
to add that this dispensation was not to operate as a waiver of any 
future claims and privileges. The question therefore at issue in 
this instance is not whether certain extinct services should be resus- 
citated, but whether subsisting rights and privileges should be 
maintained, a question obviously intended to be left open for final 
determination at the next coronation by those responsible for the 
proclamations alluded to. But the question of retaining these ser- 
vices of Grand Serjeantry, as they are technically called, and that of 
reviving the ancient procession and banquet cannot be separated. If 

* First mentioned at Richard the Second’s accession. ‘The Duke of Lancaster, 
who for his dukedom of Lancaster and earldoms of Leicester and Lincoln, was ad- 
anitted upon his claim to be High Steward, bearer of the King’s chief sword “ Curtana,” 
and carver at that solemnity . . . held the Steward’s Court several days in West- 
minster Hall to receive the claims of such persons as by certain tenures or custom 


were to officiate at that ceremony.’—‘ Richard the Second,’ Hist. Hng. 1706, vol. i. 
p. 237. Also see Gent. Mag. 1831, pt. ii. p. 107. 
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the former point still remains open for present decision, so does the 
latter: a consideration not altogether wanting in argumentative 
value. It is undeniably true that a plea to retain subsisting rights 
is far more often successful than a plea to restore customs once 
abandoned. These ancient ceremonies, however, might well be left 
to justify their own retention, without the adventitious aid of saving 
clauses in proclamations. 

The lord of the manor of Scrivelsby in Lincolnshire (Leland spells 
it Screelsby, and this appears to be the correct pronunciation), is 
bound by the tenure of his inheritance to perform the service of 
‘King’s Champion’ at the coronation banquet. Tradition asserts 
that one Robert of Marmion received lands in Normandy and 
England on this tenure by grant from William the First. It is at 
least certain that in Edward the First’s reign the Marmions held vast 
estates, including Tamworth and Scrivelsby. In the twentieth year 
of Edward the First, the last Lord Marmion died without male issue. 
Tamworth passed through the elder female branch to the Frevilles, 
and Scrivelsby through a younger branch to the Ludlows, and then 
to the Dymokes. The first account of a Dymoke performing the 
service is at the coronation of Richard the Second, the last time a 
Dymoke appeared was at George the Fourth’s coronation banquet. 
Documentary evidence connecting this service with Scrivelsby dates 
back to 7 Edward the Third. An inquisitio post mortem of that 
year states that the manor of Scrivelsby is holden by Grand Serjeantry, 
to wit, the service of finding on the day of coronation an armed 
knight, who shall prove by his body, if need be, that the King is 
true and rightful heir to the kingdom.’ It would, however, be rash 
to assume, even in the absence of all evidence to the contrary, that 
the service originated as a unique privilege appertaining to a single 
manor. In earlier days it can hardly be doubted that the office was 
not hereditary, and some evidence exists of persons unconnected with 
Scrivelsby having held the title. For instance, there is a charter of 
Henry the First, referred to in the Monasticon (ii. 973), to which 
one of the witnesses subscribes himself as Robertus de Bajocis, Campio 
regis. At the coronation of Richard the Second Baldwin Freville 
counterclaimed for the right to perform the service.* It is probably 
due to this incident that the ceremony is for the first time recorded 
by ancient chroniclers. 


76 


. . manerij de Scrivelby, quod tenetur de diio Rege in capite per magnam 
serjantiam, videl'. ad inveniendum die coronacinis dfii Regis qui pro tempore fuerit 
unvm militem eques’ armatum ad probandum per corpus suum, si necesse fuerit, 
versus quemcunque quod dfis Rex qui coronatus est illo die est verus et rectus heres 
regni; .. .’ Inter Recorda Curie Cancellariz, No. 33. 

§ Also at Henry the Fourth’s coronation. ‘ Baldewinus de Frevill chivaler clamat 
venire ad coronacionem dfii Regis armis regiis de liberacione Regis universaliter 
armatus, &c.’ E Rotulo Serviciorum in die Coronationis Regis Henrici Quarti. 
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In the mean time Sir John Dymoke, that claimed to be king’s champion, had 
been at the king’s armorie and stable, where he had chosen according to his tenure 
the best armour save one, and the best steed save one:® albeit Sir Baldwin 
Freville claimed the same office, but could not obtain it. So that the said Sir 
John Dymoke, having armed himself, and being mounted on horseback, came to 
the abbey gates with two riding before him, the one carrying his spear, and the 
other his shield, staying there till. mass should be ended. But the lord Henrie 
Percie, lord marshal, appointed to make way before the king, with the duke of 
Lancaster, lord steward, the lord Thomas of Woodstock, lord constable, and the 
lord marshal’s brother, Sir Thomas Percie, being all mounted on great horses, came 
to the knight and told him that he ought not to come at that time, but when the 
king was at dinner ; and therefore it should be good for him to unarm himself for 
awhile, and take his ease, and rest till the appointed time were come.’? 


Commentators take hold of this account to argue that Sir John 
Dymoke was new to the business, and obviously ignorant of when to 
present himself. But the evidence seems to show that Dymoke was 
right and the Earl Marshal wrong. Ancient precedent, at least, 
strictly required the champion’s challenge to be proclaimed in the 
streets as well as at the banquet ; and a Dymoke accordingly figured 
in Henry the Fourth’s coronation procession. The appearance of 
the champion at the banquet takes place after the first course is 
ended. He is escorted into the hall, riding between the Earl Marshal 
and the Lord High Constable. The knight is armed at all points, 
and his horse is trapped in black housings, embroidered with silver 
lions." As he enters the hall, Garter King of Arms accosts him: 
‘Sir knight, from whence come you, and what is your pretence ?’ 
‘You shall quickly hear,’ the champion replies, ‘the cause of my 
coming and pretence.’ His herald of arms then cries ‘ Oyez,’ and 
proclaims the challenge. ‘If there be any person, of what estate or 
degree soever he be, who shall deny that our sovereign is the rightful 
inheritor and king of this realm, here is his champion, who saith 
that he-lieth, and is a false traitor, being ready in person to combat 
with him, and in this quarrel will adventure his life against him on 
what day soever shall be appointed him.’ The precise words of the 
challenge vary considerably on each occasion ; but, in substance, the 
challenge conforms to the old mode of trial by battle in appeals: 
‘Tune interrogabit eum Constabularius quisquam ipse sit homo qui 
armatus venit ad januam listarum, quod sibi nomen, et que causa 
veniendi? Et respondebit Appellans, A. de K.—Appellans, qui venio 
ad hoc iter &c., ad faciendum, &e,.’" After the champion’s challenge 
has been three times repeated in different parts of the hall, the King 


® *Cest assavoir que le Roi lui face avoir le vielle de son coronement un des bons 
destrers que le Roi eit, ov le sele et ove toutz les harnys bien covert de feer, ensement 
ove toutz les armes q’appendont au corps le Roi, ausi entierment come le Roi mesmes 
le duist avoir sil dust aler en un bataill mortel].’ Inter Recorda Curie Cancellariz 
&c., memb. 45; see Taylor, Appendix. 

© Holinshed. 

" The arms of the Dymokes are: Sable, two lions passant argent, crowned or. 
The motto: ‘ Dimico pro rege.’ 2 Spelman, Glossary, s.v. ‘Campus.’ 
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calls for a gold bowl to drink his health. The knight receives the 
bowl for his fee, drains the remaining contents, exclaiming, ‘ Long 
live the King!’ and proceeds to back his horse out of the hall with 
as much grace as he can command.” Sir Walter Scott was present 
on the last occasion in 1821,‘ and expressed much delight at the 
performance. All he ventured to find fault with was the shield that 
had been selected—a round rondache or Highland target, instead of 
the three-cornered heater shield : a trivial objection from so critical a 
spectator. It is a noteworthy coincidence that a short time before 
the coronation of George the Fourth wager of battle had been 
formally abolished, owing to the remarkable trial arising out of the . 
murder of Mary Ashford.” It was suggested at the time, but not 
seriously maintained, that the tenure of Scrivelsby was affected by 
the repealing Act.'® 

As might be expected, history contains no record of the champion’s 
challenge having been accepted ; but there was a famous myth 
current after George the Third’s coronation, to the effect that the 
Young Pretender, disguised in female attire, had found a place in 
the ladies’ gallery during the banquet, and, at the appearance of 
the champion, flung down a white glove into the middle of the hall. 
The story is highly improbable on the face of it, and the absence of 
corroboration at first hand is significant. ‘I asked my Lord Marshal,’ 
says David Hume, ‘the reason of this strange fact. “Ay,” says he, 
“a gentleman told me so who saw him there, and whispered in his 
ear: ‘Your Royal Highness is the last of all mortals whom I 
should expect to see here.’ ‘It was curiosity that led me,’ said the 
other ; ‘ but I assure you,’ he added, “ that the person who is the cause 
of all this magnificence is the person I envy least.’”’ One account 
dealing with the champion incident adds that Dymoke picked up the 
lady’s glove, and exclaimed, ‘Who is my fair foe?’ little suspecting 
the real import of the occurrence. 

The barons—that is to say, the burgesses, or freemen—of the 
Cinque Ports claim to carry the canopies of gold cloth under which 
the King and Queen walk in the procession. These canopies are 
provided with gilt bells at the corners and supported by silver staves. 
Thirty-two freemen of the ports form the full complement of 
bearers. Hastings and Sandwich each provide six; Dover, Hythe, 
Rye, Romney, and Winchelsea provide four each. The history of 
the service is not easy to trace. It is usually stated to have origi- 


18 The ceremony is carefully rehearsed. ‘Last night Westminster Hall was illu- 
minated, and John Dymoke, Esq., put on his armour and tried a grey horse, which his 
late Majesty rode at the battle of Dettingen, before His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, Prince Henry Frederick, tho Duke of Devonshire, and many other persons of 
distinction.’— Public Advertiser, the 19th of September, 1761. 

The service was performed by deputy; the lord of the manor being in Holy 
Orders. 

%* Ashford v, Thornton, 1 Barn. & Ald. p. 405.. 16 59 Geo. LII. c. 46. 


Vor. XLIX—No, 292 8 U 
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nated with John, and to have been in the nature of a reward for the 
readiness with which the Cinque Ports had assisted him in his 
unfortunate voyages to and from Normandy. It is also said that at 
one time the barons of the Cinque Ports had the further privilege of 
holding the pall over the King when he received the sacred unction.”” 
Ancient authorities do not lend much support to these views. For 
instance, in an account of the coronation of Richard the First!* four 
barons are represented as holding a canopy (wmbraculum) over the 
King in the procession, and the mere circumstance of our not 
possessing even earlier accounts is no evidence that the service was 
not performed on previous occasions, Froissart describes this 
service in his account of Henry the Fourth’s coronation :— 

And then all the prelates and clergy came from Westminster church to the 
palace to fetch the King with procession ; and so he went to the church in pro- 
cession, and all the lords with him, in their robes of scarlet furred with meniver 
barred of their shoulders according to their degrees ; and over the King was borne 
a cloth of estate of blue with four bells of gold; and it was borne by four burgesses 
of the ports, as Dover, and other. 

At Charles the Second’s coronation the number of barons to each 
canopy had finally increased to sixteen. A charter of this King 
confirms the Cinque Ports in their prescriptive right to perform this 
service. ‘Consideration is had of the most pleasing and acceptable 
service which the barons of the Cinque Ports, and of the ancient towns 
aforesaid, have performed and payed to us at our inauguration to 
the crown of this, our kingdom of England, according as in times 
past they did and were bound to do to our progenitors, the Kings 
and Queens of England, at their respective coronations, the time 
of the contrary being never remembered to have been.’ ’” 

It is somewhat doubtful who originally held the pall over the 
King during the unction. After the institution of the Garter this 
office was performed by four knights of that order, and not by barons 
of the Cinque Ports. The regular practice seems to have been for 
the latter to stand at the west door of the choir during the service in 
the Abbey.*”° The thirty-two barons have the additional privilege of 
dining at a table on the King’s right hand at the coronation banquet, 
a privilege apparently conferred by William the First as a return for 
their successful guardianship of the Channel. At the coronation of 
George the Fourth the barons came dressed in the costume of their 
Elizabethan predecessors in office.2" The dress was scarlet slashed 

” Relying on Richard of Devizes ; e.g. Wm. Jones, Crowns and Coronations, p. 116. 

'* MS. Cott., Vesp. cxiv. p. 130. Also Rapin (1732), i. 245; Hoveden (Rolls ed.), 
iii. 10; and Memorials of Richard I. (ib.) ii. 308. 

” Taylor, p. 140. ” Planché, Regal Records, p. 148. 

*! The names of the sixteen barons were: Hastings : Hon. W. H. Scott, T. Dawkins, 
E. Milward. Sandwich: T. Stewart, C. Emmerson, G. Noakes. Dover: E. B. Wil- 
braham, H. Latham. Romney: B. Cobb, C. Dering. Hythe: 8. Marjoribanks, 


W. Deedes. Rye: W. P. Lamb, T. Dodson. Winchelsea: H. Brougham, L. Con- 
cannon, 
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with blue, with blue and gilt edging; to this was added a blue 
surcoat, scarlet hose, and white shoes with red bows. The hat was 
plumed with three feathers, two black and one pink. The dresses at 
this coronation were a costly, though very effective, innovation. On 
former occasions the Court dress of the day had been worn. The 
barons claim the canopies, bells, and staves as their fee for attend- 
ance ; but the Dean and Chapter of Westminster have, on occasions, 
successfully urged their own claims to some of these perquisites. 
‘Quos pannos idem barones suo jure obtinebant, sed hastae cum 
campanellis debentur eccl’ie Westm’ recto jure.’ * 

The Lord Mayor and twelve principal citizens of London, chosen 
by the commonalty, claim to assist the Chief Butler of England in 
the execution of his office on the day of the coronation, and they 
are entitled to sit at a table next the cupboard on the left side of 
Westminster Hall. The claim is older than Richard the Second. 
After dinner the Lord Mayor presents the King with wine in a gold 
cup. ‘Major Londini clamabat officium pincerne, et executus est, 
accipiens cupam auream.’** The Mayor of Oxford and eight bur- 
gesses claim to be present, and to perform certain functions at the 
banquet in virtue of charters granted by the first three Henries. 
‘The Mayor of Oxenford claimeth to ayde the chief butler in the 
service of ale at the barr; and for profe sheweth olde presidentes.’ *’ 
The Mayor receives three maple cups for his fee. In very ancient 
times these services seem to have been differently distributed. A 
chronicler of Richard the First’s coronation has it that ‘comites et 
barones, sicut eorum solebant patres, servierunt, civesque Cantuar’ 
in panetria, cives London in pincernaria, at in coquina cives Winton’ 
ministrabant.’ London, it is further asserted, had secured the 
buttery from Winchester, the original holders, for the sum of 200 
marks. It was then the latter were told off to the kitchen, at which 
they felt much humbled. London on one occasion came to regret 
her purchase; why, does not appear, but she petitioned Edward the 
Third for a discharge: ‘nous payerons volonters le fee, issent que 
nous soyons descharges de la service.’ * 

The lord of the Isle of Man is bound by the tenure of his inheri- 


2 «Chron. Rishang,’ MS. Cott. Faust. B. lx. ‘24. The Barons of the Cinque 
Ports claimed to carry the canopy over the King and to have the same, with the 
staves and bells, for their fees, 2nd to dine in the hall on the King’s right hand.— 
Allowed.’ Record of the Court of Claims, the Ist of James the Second, Sandford. 
The Dean and Chapter counterclaimed for these fees—‘ the fees referred to the King’s 
pleasure,’ id. 

2% Claims, Richard the Second. 

* Claims, Edward the Sixth. ‘The Mayor and Burgesses of Oxford by charter 
claimed to serve in the office of butlership to the King with the citizens of London, 
with all fees thereunto belonging.—Allowed; and to have three maple cups for their 
fee ; and also, ex gratia regis, a large gilt bowl and cover, of 110 ozs.’ Claims, James 
the Second. 

% Taylor, p. 142. 
3u2 
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tance to present two falcons to the King. The original grant seems 
to have been by Henry the Fourth to Henry, Earl of Northumber- 
land. There is an admission of the claim at Charles the Second’s 
coronation. At the coronation of George the Fourth, ‘amongst the 
feudal services, the two falcons of Lord Derby for the Isle of Man 
were conspicuous. . . . The King descended from his chair of state, 
and the ladies of the Court pressed round to caress and examine the 
noble birds.’*® According to the tenure of the manor of Nether 
Bilsington, in Kent, the lord must give three maple cups to the King 
at the banquet. This tenure dates from Henry the First.”’ The 
manor of Heydon, in Essex, is held by the service of presenting the 
towel to the King when washing before the banquet. The service 
can be traced back to the Picot family, in the reign of Henry the 
Second. ‘Petrus Picot tenet dimid’ Heydene per serjantiam servi- 
endi cum una toalia ad coronationem regis.’ ** Another service dating 
from Henry the Second is attached to the manor of Liston, in Essex. 
The service consists in making wafers, which the lord of the manor 
must bring in person to the King and Queen at the banqueting 
table.*® The manor of Addington, in Surrey, was granted by William 
the First to Tezelin, the King’s cook, upon the service of making a 
dish, called, variously, grout or dilligrout, in the King’s kitchen. 
The service has survived to the present time; but as the lord of 
Addington is no longer the King’s master-cook, a division of labour 
takes place; the King’s cook prepares the dish, and the lord of the 
manor serves it to the King.*° 
Various offices of state at coronations are matter of tenure by 
Grand Serjeantry, but many have become extinct. The Grand 
Almoner of England is an office attached to the barony of Bedford. 
The Chief Butler at a coronation is the Duke of Norfolk. The Chief 
Cupbearer is the lord, for the time being, of the manor of Great 
Wimondley, in Hertfordshire: the original grant was by William the 
First. to Fitzteck the Norman. The manor has become split up by 
frequent failures of male issue; but the office was claimed, and the 
right of the claimant admitted by the Court in 1821,*4 
As there was more coil about dispensing with these services than 

about anything else on the last two occasions, they have been placed 

7° Annual Register, 1821, p. 344; see also Selden. Sovereignty of the Island 
passed to the Crown,by 5 Geo. III. cap. 26. 

27 These are the cups which the Mayor of Oxford receives. 

% Lib. Rub. Scace.137 Taylor, p. 145; Temp. Geo. IV., Peter Soame, Esq. 

® Temp. Geo. IV., W. Campbell, Esq. 

* ‘The grouts are to be boiled in water, . . . when they become soft, mace, wine, 
sugar, and currants are to be added. It is then usually served up in a bowl, with a 
toast laid round it, cut in narrow pieces.—Account of Coronation of George the 
Third, Richard Thompson, 1820, p. 64. Lysons suggests :—‘ It was called a pottage, 
and consisted of almond, mylk, the|brawn of capons, sugar and spices, chicken parboyld 


and chopped &c.’—Environs of London, i. p. 6. 
* William Wilshire, Esq. 


co ct 
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in the forefront of the argument; but it will not be supposed that 
the case for retaining the procession and banquet rests with these 
services alone. The procession and banquet are themselves full of 
antiquarian interest : they are as old as the religious ceremony in 
the Abbey, and they too have a ritual of their own, of an antiquity 
which has no parallel in Europe. But pageants and banquets do not 
readily lend themselves to a general and impersonal description ; 
besides, in any case, space forbids, It will probably be sufficient for 
the present purpose to state that, according to precedent, the proces- 
sion moves from Westminster Hall, through the New Palace Yard, 
to the west door of the Collegiate Church. The persons who compose 
it walk on a raised platform covered with blue cloth, which extends 
from the steps in the hall and to the foot of the steps in the choir. 
The platform is railed in on both sides and protected by troops. The 
recession is also along the platform to Westminster Hall, where the 
banquet takes place the same evening.*” 

It is, unfortunately, quite impossible to maintain that the revival 
of these two ceremonies will enable a military pageant to be dispensed 
with. The route of the historical procession from Westminster Hall 
passes along a fairly wide open space ; but the area is wholly insuffi- 
cient to accommodate anything like a reasonable number of the general 
public; while to include a cavalcade of the necessary kind in the 
already lengthy programme would be to make the full ceremony far 
too fatiguing for those principally concerned. Why not, then, revive 
the once invariable custom of going in procession through the City 
on the day preceding the coronation?** This almost unrivalled 
historical pageant was abandoned when the plague made its appear- 
ance in London. It took place for the last time at the restoration of 
Charles the Second.** Popularity was then the first consideration ; 
but the City was considered far too unhealthy to be safe, and the 
proceeding was regarded as courting favour by tempting Providence. 
Contemporary historians give most charming and detailed accounts 
of these street pageants, for ‘the passing through the City in grand 
cavalcade, from the Tower to Westminster, the day preceding the 
coronation, was a spectacle so grateful to the people that it was not 
omitted anciently except for very cogent reasons.’ * 


%2 For general accounts of the procession and banquet, see Taylor, Glories of 
Regality, 1820; Chapters on Coronations, 1838; Planché, Regal Records, 1838; 
Hist. Account of Ancient and Modern Coronations, Banks, 1820 &c. The Coronation 
service of Queen Victoria is reprinted in an Appendix to Phil. Eec. Lam, vol. i. The 
only feudal services then performed are given in the rubrics. 

33 For detailed and even tedious accounts of these pageants, see Holinshed, 
passim. 

%4 See Ogilvy, Coronation of Charles II. Similar cavalcades constituted one of 
the chief features of the coronation of French sovereigns. 

%5 Planché, p. 49. Also see Wm. Jones, Crowns and Coronations, p. 141. 
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The morrow followyng beyng Saterdaie, his grace with the quene departed 
from the Tower through the citi of London, agaynst whose comming, the streates 
where his grace should passe were hanged with tapistrie and clothe of arras. And 
the greate parte of the southe side of Chepe with clothe of gold, and some parte 
of Cornehill also. And the streates railed and barred on the one side, from ouer 
agaynst Grace churche unto Bredstreate in Chepeside, where euery occupacion 
stode in their liueries in ordre, beginnyng with base and meane occupacions, and 
so assendyng to the worshipfull craftes: highest and lastly stode the maior with 
the aldermen. The goldsmithes stalles unto the ende of the olde Chaunge beeing 
replenshed with virgins in white, with braunches of white waxe: the priestes and 
clerkes in riche copes with crosses and censers of silver, with censyng his grace 
and the quene also as they passed. . . . His grace ware in his upperst apparell a 
robe of crimosyn velvet furred with armyns, his jacket or cote of raised gold, the 
placard embrowered with diamondes, rubies, emeraudes, greate pearles, and other 
riche stones, a great bauderike about his necke of greate balasses: the trapper of 
his horse damaske gold with a depe purfell of armyns. . . . The quene in her 
litter . . . was appareled in white satyn embrowered, her heire hanging doune 
to her backe of a very great length, bewtefull to behold, and on her head a coronall 
set with many riche orient stones. . . . The morowe folowyng beyng Sondaie, and 
also Midsomer daie, this noble prince with his quene, at time convenient, under 
their canabies borne by the barons of the five ports went from the saied palaice to 
Westminster abbey upon clothe called vulgarly clothe of ray... . 


The above extract is from Hall’s account of the coronation of 
Henry the Eighth. Similar ceremonies took place on the accession 
of Edward the Sixth ; why should not the same procedure characterise 
the coronation ceremonies of Edward the Seventh? If the suggested 
cavalcade took place on the previous day, the coronation proceedings 
would certainly occupy less time than it would be necessary to allot 
to them, if they included a street pageant like the one which took 
place at the coronation of Queen Victoria; and the whole function 
would be far less fatiguing. This is a point worth consideration. 
It may be noted incidentally that this ancient cavalcade from the 
Tower represented the formal assumption of de facto sovereignty. 
The actual coronation, though adding to the sanctity of the King, 
so far from adding to his temporal powers, constituted in effect a 
surrender of some of them to the people. However, the historical 
significance of the particular pageant is scarcely relevant to the 
question. It will probably be sufficient to have shown that there is 
plenty of precedent for it; and that the cavalcade certainly appears. 
possessed of merits of its own, besides removing all substantial 
objections to a restitution of the omitted ceremonies on the day of 
coronation. 

It is unfortunately beyond the scope of an article to further 
elaborate the case for the restitution of these ceremonies. It has, 
however, been possible to draw attention to points not merely of 
intrinsic, but of extrinsic interest, connected with the procession and 
banquet ; and to show that doing away with them not only means 
the extinction of most venerable and interesting customs, but 
actually touches and concerns a large number of anciently vested 
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claims and privileges, It is to be hoped that those directly affected 
will bestir themselves in the matter. If the authorities of Lincoln- 
shire, for example, are concerned with the preservation of county 
antiquities, let them look to that gem of feudalism which appertains 
to the manor of Scrivelsby. If medieval ruins must be preserved 
at all costs, why not customs of the eleventh century? The privileges 
of his barons, as conferred by ancient charter, are here commended 
to the attention of the Warden of the Cinque Ports. If these do 
not merit preservation, upon what principle are the Warden and 
Walmer Castle retained? Such customs as these are well calculated 
in their own small way to contribute to the solidarity of an historical, . 
but very limited and not inexpensive, monarchy. These touches of 
ancient custom make the sovereign kin with his subjects. So much 
that seems solidly established to-day has for its chief and only 
foundation its own historical connections with the past; and it isa 
rash thing, seeing that the facts are so, to lightly advocate the 
snapping of historical links, however slender. 

One way or another, it is certain that a decision must very soon 
be arrived at; for all coronation ceremonies require long prepara- 
tion and careful rehearsal. If -public opinion were to pronounce 
decidedly in favour of reviving the ancient ceremonies, the matter 
would be settled. This is perhaps too much to expect under the 
circumstances; but ,it may reasonably be hoped that the question 
will be sufficiently discussed in public to secure due attention from 
the King’s advisers. 

L. W. VERNON Harcourt. 


%¢ True, even for the last coronation. In spite of the many glowing descriptions 
of that event, it is well known that no one knew their parts, and that contretemps of 
all descriptions were numerous. On the otber hand, it is to be hoped that such 
ceremonies as throwing coronation medals during the service in the Abbey will be 
omitted: they lead to scenes which are far from edifying. 
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THREE SCENES FROM M. ROSTAND'S 
‘L’AIGLON'’ 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE BY EARL COWPER 


In offering for publication these rather free translations from 
M. Rostand’s L’Aiglon I need do little more than express my 
admiration for the original, and give a slight explanation of the 
scenes which I have selected as illustrations of its power. If by 
means of these extracts I succeed in sending any readers hitherto 
unacquainted with it to the play itself, I shall have attained my 
object. 

The scene is laid at Vienna in 1830-32, shortly after the 
Revolution of July had placed Louis Philippe upon the French 
throne, and when there was a strong feeling for Napoleon through- 
out the whole of France. Napoleon’s son, the young Duc de 
Reichstadt, aged twenty, is living at the Austrian Court with his 
mother and his grandfather, the Emperor, treated with all the 
distinction due to a Prince of the Blood, but in‘ reality a prisoner, 
guarded at a distance, and surrounded by spies. Every care has 
been taken to keep him in ignorance of everything connected with 
his father, but this father, whom he can just remember, is the one 
idol of his fancy, and he has managed to make himself acquainted 
with every incident in his career. Combining in his person some 
traces of the genius or, at all events, of the great and restless spirit 
of the French hero with the brooding melancholy of the House 
of Austria, shattered and embittered by his circumstances, and 
in an advanced stage of consumption, Reichstadt appears as the 
Hamlet of this tragedy, but with sufficient difference to make him a 
distinct creation. Metternich, the all-powerful Minister, is holding 
him, as it were, in a leash to keep a control over the French Govern- 
ment. The Duke is surrounded not only by Austrian spies, but also 
by French conspirators, who are constantly urging him to appear in 
France and proclaim himself Emperor. At last he consents and 


steals away with a few friends, but is overtaken on the plain of 
Wagram. 
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I need not attempt to give even an outlineof the plot. The first 
of the three scenes I have chosen is where Metternich pays Reichstadt 
a surprise visit in the night and finds him dressed up like his father, 
with all appropriate surroundings. He is at first altogether taken 
aback, but recovers himself, and, seeing his opportunity, attenipts, 
not without success, to break the poor boy’s spirit by a pitiless ex- 
posure of all the faults and weaknesses of the unhappy Hapsburg 
race, and by pointing out in the glass his unmistakable likeness to 
these maternal ancestors. 

My next scene is at a masked ball on the eve of the flight, and 
when all has been prepared. It shows how completely the arts of. 
Metternich have for the moment succeeded. It has a strong Byronic 
touch about it which is appropriate to the time, and gives a vivid 
picture of an impetuous and reckless spirit, ready to seek refuge from 
despair by plunging into all the excesses of dissipation. 

The last scene that I have attempted is after the conspirators 
have been caught on the plain of Wagram, and captured or dispersed. 
As the horses are taken away, and as his own regiment has acci- 
dentally been ordered to drill in the early morning at that very spot, 
the police at his request leave him alone with Flambeau, an old 
soldier of Napoleon’s army, who is one of the leading characters in 
the play, and has accompanied him in his flight. Flambeau has 
stabbed himself to avoid being taken, and the Duke is more than half 
delirious. This weird delineation of the varied fancies suggested to 
his disordered mind by the associations of the place are among the 
finest things in the play, and they enable the author to complete his 
splendid presentation of a most interesting and touching character. 

I will only add one word as to my own translation. I have 
attempted to give the spirit rather than the letter of the original. 
As to versification I have in the main taken Dryden for my model, 
but I have ventured occasionally to adopt the French style of 
running the couplets into one another, in hopes of giving greater 
variety and rapidity than I could otherwise do. I am well aware 
that any emotion which may be excited in the reader by my verses 
will be from the thoughts, rather than the expression, and the 

thoughts are those of M. Rostand. 












Act III. Scene 10 


Metternich. You're not Napoleon. 
The Duke. What is that you said ? 
Metternich. You have the little hat, but not the head. 
The Duke. You still can find the bitter words that kill 
All generous feeling. Banter as you will, 

Your taunts are not the dagger’s point that brings 
Destruction—but the exciting whip that stings 
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To further effort. I have got the hat 
But not the head, you say. How know you that? 
Metternich. Look in the glass. Come here, that you may trace 
The melancholy length of your poor face, : 
That poor pale face, so heavy yet so fair 
With its light yellow self-accusing hair. 
The fogs of Germany around you roll 
And Spain itself is in your slumbering soul, 
So proud, so sad, so charming. 
The Duke. No! Ah! No! 
Your words are torture—but it is not so. 
Metternich. Think of your wavering, contemplative mind. 
You fit to govern! Gentle, good and kind 
Self-questioner! A king one must tie down 
For fear that he should throw away his crown. 
The Duke. No! No! 
Metternich. No vigour in that forehead there, 
But mere homesickness, weakness, and despair. 
The Duke. My forehead ? 
Metternich. And the hand with which you hid 
That forehead! Like a prince’s in Madrid ! 
The Duke. My hand ? 
Metternich. Behold these fingers. Poor limp things. 
Shown in so many portraits of old kings 
Unused to Labour and adorned with rings. 
Your eyes ! 
The Duke. My eyes! 
Metternich. Your ancestors look down 
From every wall with eyes just like your own. 
Still dreaming of the faggot and the stake, 
Still weeping for the wars they could not make. 
Look at those eyes, most conscientious Man, 
Then go to France as Emperor if you can. 
The Duke. But my dead Sire ? 
Metternich. You’ve nothing of your Sire ? 
Come to the glass and look. Draw nigh! Draw nigher! 
The Robber thought to make his blood more old 
By stealing ours—but only got the cold 
Black melancholy of a worn-out race. 
The Duke. Hold, for God’s sake. 
Metternich. See! see! that livid face, 
And that large Austrian lip we know so well 
Which France associates with the head that fell, 
The fair proud head. Ah! they who take the blue 
Old Hapsburg blood must take misfortune too. 
More light ! 
The Duke. I tremble. 
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Metternich. In this glass you find 
Yourself in front, and all your race behind. 
See the dark outline of poor Mad Queen Jane. 
See that pale shade behind the coffin’s pane, 
A king as pale as you. 
The Duke. This face of mine 
Shows the clear pallor of a mightier line. 
Metternich. See the first Rudolph. 
The Duke. Ha! To horse! away ! 
’Tis the First Consul calls us to the fray. 
Metternich. In the dark vault he makes his chemic gold. 
The Duke. Makes in the field his glory as of old. 
Metternich. See Charles the spectre with the close-cropt head 
In horror of his own mock funeral dead. 
The Duke. Help, Father ! 
Metternich. See the black Escurial lowers ! 
The Duke. Help, Palaces of France! Bright joyous towers 
Of Compiégne—Malmaison ! 
Metternich. They come! They come! 
The Duke. Drum of Arcola strike this jabberer dumb! 
Metternich. The glass is full! 
The Duke. Ho! Victory and Renown, 
See the Gold Eagle bears the black one down ! 
Metternich. Dead is the Eagle—Broken is the Drum, 
The glass is full, but still they come, they come, 
The Hapsburgs, and they all resemble thee. 
The Duke. Yl break the glass. “Tis broken, I am free! 
I wake, The ghosts have vanished. 
Metternich. All but one! 
The Duke. Not me! Not me! Napoleon, save thy son ! 


Act IV. Scene 4. 


Prokesch. Why so depress’d when all are gay? I fear 
The blighting hand of Metternich is here. 
The plot goes well. You have receiv’d the note 
‘ The violet mantle over the white coat’? 

The Duke. Yes, from a lady. This is just the kind 
Of safe adventure suited to my mind. 

Prokesch. But then the plot ? 

The Duke. O never, never name 
That plot in future. ’Twere indeed a shame, 
My glorious country ! on thy throne to see 
A lump of sorrow and disgrace like me, 
Black as the black Escurial. Should I dare 
In some wild moment to install me there, 
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The hideous Past would vomit forth its dead. 
Some Rudolph or some Philip would instead 
Of your Napoleon come to life in me, 
Beneath the mantle of the Imperial bee. 
Prokesch. Your Highness! This is madness. 
The Duke. Think you so? 
Each in their gloomy castles long ago, 
Castilian or Bohemian, you will find 
My ancestors had something of the kind. 
Some all night long stood gazing at the sky 
To read their fortune. Some did naught but try 
To catch small birds. Some mutter’d prayers and told 
Their beads. And some attempted to make gold. 
Prokesch, Ah! Now the tricks of Metternich are plain : 
You’ve got the wretched Hapsburgs on your brain. 
The Duke. Their madness was too sad. But if ’tis true 
Old perfumes mingled oft give birth to new, 
From these old brains may be distill’d to-day 
Some subtler essence, fiercer but more gay. 
What madness shall be mine? Within my breast 
A stifled flame which I have long suppressed 
At once gives answer. Yes—lI burn, I burn 
With love’s devouring passion and I yearn 
To crush by kissing this large lip of mine, 
Detested mark of a detested line. 
For, after all, consider it with care, 
The true Don Juan is Napoleon’s heir ; 
The same wild heart that cannot have its fill 
Of conquest, but is discontented still. 
O glorious blood ! Corrupted as thou art, 
Too feeble to support a Cesar’s part, 
Thine energy is not too wholly dead 
To furnish a Don Juan in his stead. 
I still may be a Victor of a kind, 
May still distract this fever of the mind 
That eats away my life. May still aspire 
To be a weak reflection of my sire. 
And men who ought to know have prized above 
The whole world’s conquest, one wild hour of love. 
A pretty ending to a tale begun 
By such a father !—finish’d by his son ! 
Man after man, he triumph’d o’er them all, 
And woman after woman now shall fall 
Before his offspring. Tho’ the sun is set 
Of Austerlitz, we have the moonlight yet. 
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Prokesch. Stop, if you hold your reputation dear ! 
Such jesting is too horrible to hear. 

The Duke. Yes! I know well. I see a spectre rise 
With torn and soil’d blue coat, and thus he cries : 
‘Then all the glory of the Imperial reign, 

Our sufferings and our triumphs are in vain ; 
The freezing snow—the blood so freely shed—- 
The countless victories and the heaps of dead 
Are all for this—to help you to take in 
Some luckless woman that you hope to win.’ 
T’ll wear a Jena feather when I ride, 
I'll call the prancing steed which I bestride 
Eckmuhl or Austerlitz. And I am told 
That as a pin an Eagle made of gold 
Adorns a necktie and attracts the fair. 
Now let us join the dance! Not Cesar’s heir, 
Mozart’s Don Juan! Or, is this too grand ?— 
Then not Mozart but Strauss! I hear the band. 
I know I’m charming, tho’ of little good. 
And valse divinely as an Austrian should. 
Ha! My dear Aunt ! 
Prokesch. At least not that! Forbear ! 
I fear his eyes. Heaven help him, how they glare ! 


Act V. Scene 5 


WaGRAM 


The Duke, half delirious, has been left alone with Flambeau, who 
has stabbed himself to avoid being taken, and is dying. 


Flambeau, Here, where I once fell fighting for the sire, 
In the son’s service I at last expire. 
The Duke. Not for the son, but for the sire you die ; 
I am not worthy—no, not I, not I. 
Flambeau. For him ? 
The Duke. Yes, him ; for is not this the plain 
Of Wagram, and upon the hill the vane 
Of the tall steeple glitters? Look around, 
This is the field of battle, and the ground 
Still shakes with its intoxicating sound. 
Flambeau, The battle ? 
The Duke. Don’t you hear the mingled cry ? 
Flambeau. Yes! yes! It is at Wagram that I die. 
The Duke. See the wild steed that drags his rider past : 
We are at Wagram. Davoust launch’d at last 
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To turn the flank of Neusiedel—there stands 
Napoleon, and his glass is in his hands. 
You’re wounded by a bayonet in the breast. 
Flambeau. Have the Light Horse charged yet ? 
The Duke. Along the West 
You see the skirmishers, a faint blue cloud. 
But ha! what’s this? They should not be allow’d 
To turn our left. 
Flambeau. He knows what he’s about, 
The little scoundrel. 
The Duke. Ha! they come. A shout 
Far off proclaims Macdonald’s swift approach, 
And Massena comes wounded in his coach. 
Flambeau. Is the Archduke extending to his right ? 
If so he’s done for. 
The Duke. Auersperg in flight 
Rides for his life. Ha! Prince, you must ride hard. 
He’s taken by the Lancers of the Guard. 
Flambeau. What of the Emperor ? 
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The Duke. Sitting with his eye 
Glued to his glass. 

Flambeau. And will th’ Archduke fight shy, 
Or is he trapped ? 

The Duke. Nansouti comes in sight. 


Flambeau. Is the Archduke extending to his right ? 

The Duke. Ab! see that smoke and hear that rumbling. Look 
How Lauriston advances ! 

Flambeau. But th’ Archduke ? 

The Duke. Th’ Archduke extends his right. 

Flambeau. (Th’ Archduke is done.) 

The Duke. I see a hundred guns, and every gun 
Goes at a gallop. 


Flambeau. Help! I choke! I die! 
Drink, drink! The Emperor? 
The Duke. Lifts his arm on high. 
Flambeau. Then we have conquered. 
The Duke. Flambeau! Not a sound ! 


This soldier here extended on the ground 
Makes my blood curdle. But I need not fear 
At Wagram that a Frenchman should appear, 
And the blue coat is not incongruous here. 
Yes, Flambeau! Victory! Shakos in the air! 
Flambeau. Drink! Drink! 
Voices. Drink! Drink ! 
The Duke. Oh God! those echoes there ! 
Flambeau. I die! 
Voices. Idie! I die! 
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The Duke. His cries of pain 
Come back from every corner of the plain. 
Alas! This valley knows those cries by heart, 
And the familiar song, when once you start 
The leading verse, without an effort goes, 
Monotonously droning to its close. 
Voices. Oh! Oh! Help! Help! 
The Duke. This is indeed the plain 
Of Wagram with its memories of the slain ; 
And Flambeau moves no more, and I must fly. 
This is indeed the grim reality 
Of Battle. Poor blue coat, all stained with gore. 
Another! Others! Aye, a hundred more! 
Tn vain I fly, in vain I turn. I tread 
Each moment on the dying and the dead. 
And still I hear that horrible dull cry 
Of agony, ‘Help! Help! I die! I die!’ 
Ah! once I thought the undulating plain 
Could keep the hideous secret of its slain, 
But back they come, a grim and ghastly horde, 
With wounds still bleeding and with speech restored. 
Voices. I cannot rise, I’m injured in the head... . 
My arm is paralysed. . . . my leg is dead. ... 
My breast is crushed... . I’m stifling underneath 
This heap of bodies and I cannot breathe. . . . 
A limb is broken, but I know not which : 
Don’t leave me here to perish in the ditch. 
Lend mea hand. ... I have no hand to lend, 
They both are shattered. ... Help me to defend 
My eyes: they need it, for a carrion crow 
Has perch’d beside me and he will not go. 
The Duke. Oh, whither shall I fly? The plain is full 
Of horrible blood-saturated wool 
On which I tread for ever. Oh, the toy 
Wood soldiers which I play’d with as a boy! 
No eyes had they to pierce me to the bone, 
Like these which meet me now. But not unknown 
To fame shall be your honourable names. 
What did you call yourselves ? 
Voices. John ... William . . . James. 
The Duke. And you, pale spectre with the feet that bleed ? 
Voice. I’m Peter. 
The Duke. Honourable names indeed, 
But darkly destined to remain obscure, 
Tho’ link’d with deeds that shall for aye endure. 
Voices. 0! put my knapsack underneath my head... 
I’m bruised and battered by the thundering tread 
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Of a whole squadron which has laid me low... 
The crow! the crow! 
The Duke. Ah, nothing but the crow. 
Where is the eagle that we held so high? 
None names that eagle now. 
Voices. Drink, drink! I die! 
Give me the water. Tis half blood, but still 
Give it me quick, for I must drink my fill... 
God damn my luck! ... God help my mother! ... Here! 
For pity’s sake, one shot behind the ear. 
The Duke. Ab! now I know why I so seldom sleep— 
Voice. Those cursed lancers can indeed strike deep— 
The Duke. Why all night long incessantly I cough. 
Voice. O! that this shattered leg could be torn off. 
The Duke. Not without cause I shiver as I sit, 
And blood for blood are those dark clots I spit. 
They raise their arms, a visionary band, 
Hands without fingers, wrists without a hand, 
A monstrous harvest which the wind brings home, 
And still they seem to curse me as they come. 
Forgive me, old dragoon, and wave no more 
That mutilated stump all stained with gore ; 
Forgive me, little conscript of the line, 
And fix no more those haggard eyes on mine. 
Why creep you thus more nigh and still more nigh ? 
You draw your breath, what is it you would cry ? 
A thousand lips unanimously stir, 
What is it they would utter? 
Voices. Vive l’Empereur ! 
The Duke, And is the love of glory then so strong ? 
And can you pardon this gigantic wrong 
Which I must help to expiate? Not in vain 
This thin pale shadow moves among the slain : 
I come a victim, and can only pray 
To be accepted ere I waste away. 
Here, while I breathe the mists which round me roll, 
With all my body and with all my soul, 
I stretch from this red field towards the sky, 
And half I feel that I can mount on high, 
And half I feel benignant heaven descend, 
For thus I deem the Almighty to intend 
Till we shall meet and I accepted be 
To purify this blood-stain’d victory. 
Accept me, Wagram. "Tis Napoleon’s son. 
In ransom for so many sons take one. 
Amid thy freezing fogs resign’d I stand : 
Take this white victim in thy crimson hand. 


















The breath from heaven which gently lifts my hair, 
The very whiteness of the coat I wear, 
The shivering fits which chill me to the bone, 
Mark me as one predestined to atone. 
My mighty sire shall be reproached no more. 
Think of the torments of that lonely shore 
Amid the Atlantic, ye who would assail ; 
And Schoenbrunn may be added to the scale. 
But the young eagle who must die anon 
With all the sweet compliance of a swan, 
Who gives his body to be nail’d on high 
To scare the crows and make the vultures fly, 
May ask at least that these dread cries may cease, 
These hideous scenes disturb no more his peace ; 
May ask in dying to indulge his pride 
By one brief vision of the glorious side ; 
That groans, and shrieks, and curses may be drown’d 
In the stern triumph of the trumpet sound. 
Voice. Line will advance. 


The Duke. Ha! These victorious cries ! 
What joy to feel the powder in my eyes! 

Voice. Charge! 

Duke. How I love the frenzy of the war, 


And the wild laughter of the fierce hussar. 

And now, O goddess of a hundred tongues, 

Pour the full volume of thy brazen lungs, 

For near and far and all along the line 

On France, O Victory, thou hast deigned to shine. 

Voice. Battalion, halt! Form column! 

The Duke. How it stirs 
My very heart to hear it! 

Voice. Officers 
And non-commissioned officers and men. 

The Duke. O let me live those moments once again ! 
Just one charge more. Sound fife! Wave, banner, wave! 
See the white coats of Austria—charge, ye brave! 
Charge home, my comrades, follow where I lead. 

Over them, through them, this is life indeed, 
The life I’ve dream’d so often. 
Officer. Prince, forbear ! 
*Tis your own regiment that advances there. 
~ The Duke. ’Tis my-own regiment, yes, and from a boy 
I have commanded it. Halt—dress—deploy ! 
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THE EDUCATION BILL 


Wuen the present Government came into office in 1895 it was 
eonfronted with two educational problems—the one comparatively 
simple, the other exceedingly complex. In the first place the 
executive departments responsible to Parliament for the administra- 
tion of public education needed unification. Inthe second, for each 
eounty and for each borough of any considerable size there was 
urgently required a paramount Local Education Authority capable of 
fmancing and generally supervising all grades of schools within the 
area, With a zeal born of youthful vigour the Government tried in 
1896 to settle both these problems—and some others—in one great 
revolutionary measure which was to turn our educational machinery 
imside out to an extent that had never before been attempted, not 
even in the year of the great Act. Thanks to his profound ignorance 
and rooted unconcern for the subject Mr. Arthur Balfour, in the most 
eharming way possible, spoiled the whole design in a complacent 
endeavour to placate a too importunate follower; and the great attempt 
of 1896 became abortive much to Sir John Gorst’s ill-concealed chagrin. 
Taught by experience the Government determined to tackle the 
problem in sections; and it has been continuing the practice ever 
since. Those who object to the process will do well to remember the 
attitude they took up in 1896. 

As to the unification of the central authorities the Government 
has succeeded admirably with that comparatively easy problem. In 
1899 it passed the Board of Education Act which merged the 
Education Department and the Science and Art Department in one 
effective Board of Education; and, what is equally important, 
secured for that board the assistance of a consultative committee 
ef experts. Already that committee has made rapid strides, as I 
gather, with the pressing problem of the establishment of a Register 
ef Teachers. So I may with equanimity leave the problem of the 
Central Executive for public education. 

But now as to the problem of the Local Authority. How are we 
to evolve order and system out of the present bewildering chaos, 
harmony and accord out of the present discord? From time imme- 
morial we have had scattered all over the country Local Committees of 
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Management for the Voluntary Schools. These schools still educate 

3,043,006 of the 5,705,675 children enrolled in the Elementary 

Schools of England and Wales; and of the 20,117 Primary Schools 

in the country under separate management 14,359 are under these 

more or less non-representative voluntary committees of management. 

Side by side with these have gone up since 1870 the School Boards. 

To-day we have in England and Wales 194 Borough School Boards 

and 2,333 Parish School Boards. All the country boroughs (except 

Bournemouth, Bury, Chester, Lincoln, Preston, St. Helens, Stock- 

port, and Wigan) and most of the smaller boroughs have their School 

Boards together, of course with their committees of Voluntary School . 
managers. In the rural areas two-thirds of the country is covered 

with School Boards; and here again there are side by side with the 

School Boards the Committees of Voluntary School Management. In 

the non-School-Board rural areas there are, as will be seen, for the 

purposes of the local management of primary education only the Com- 

mittees of Voluntary School Management. As to the effectiveness of 
these various and too often conflicting agencies, I may say generally 
that the urban School Boards are exceedingly efficient and have laid 

the working people of the country under a lasting debt of gratitude 

for their magnificent efforts on behalf of their children. On the other 
hand the School Board system in the villages is, generally speaking, 

thoroughly inefficient. Ignorance, maladministration, and petty 
personalities are not infrequently its most striking characteristics. 
With regard to the Voluntary School system of management it is a 
fair complaint against it that it is non-representative in its character 
and is very often conducted in a way that leaves the public which 
finds the funds no local security as to the effectiveness of the educa- 
tion given to the children, or as to the reasonableness of the conditions 
of service imposed upon the teachers. This state of affairs arises from 
the stupid anachronism of endeavouring to maintain these schools 
to such a large extent by means of voluntary subscriptions. That 

endeavour inflicts great hardship upon the teachers and an inefficient 
education upon the children; and until it is abandoned the 3,000,000 
pupils on the rolls of these schools can never receive the equipment 
which the struggle before them and their country renders absolutely 
essential. 

So much then for the management of the Primary Schools. 
Thirteen years ago, however, a new element of confusion was thrust 
into the arena of local management of public education. The 
Government had put into its Budget a sum of three-quarters of a 
million for the purposes of compensating licences hereafter not to be 
renewed. Its licensing scheme fell through ; but the money had 
been voted. At that moment the great craze was for Technical 
Instruction ; and the few educational enthusiasts in the House of 
Commons managed to secure that this three-quarters of a million 
3x2 
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should be allocated preferentially to the development of this subject. 
But who was to administer the money in the localities? The School 
Boards were not universal ; and in many cases where they did exist 
they were confessedly ineffective. On the other hand the country 
had just been covered, under the Act of 1888, with municipal 
councils administrating suitable areas. So the money was promptly 
handed over to the new municipal authorities. In the first instance 
many of them devoted the money, as they are entitled to do, to the 
relief of the local rates. But one by one they established Technical 
Instruction Committees; spent this money on the work; and even 
in some cases went the length of locally rating themselves under 
the Technical Instruction Act of 1889 which permitted them to lay 
a rate up to a penny in the pound. To-day most of the county and 
municipal councils have their Technical Instruction Committees, and, 
as a matter of fact, of the total sum—867,000/.—sent down to the 
councils last year under the scheme originated in 1889 no smaller 
amount than 804,000/. was applied to technical and secondary 
education. This investing of the municipal councils with educa- 
tional administration was the beginning of a great movement. It 
started the trend of public opinion in the direction of the munici- 
palisation of the control of education ; and it is to this policy that the 
present Government has been emphatically committed from the very 
beginning. 

Now each of these independent local authorities, the School 
Boards, the Committees of Voluntary School Management, and the 
Technical Instruction Committee, pegs away industriously, and each 
on its own lines. Consequently we get overlapping, waste of 
money and educational effort, and no little friction respecting 
disputed territories. Clearly then what is needed is a statesman with 
a head big enough to sweep all this hotch-potch away, and give us, as 
I have already said, in each locality of suitable area one paramount 
authority responsible to the people and supervising all the grades of 
schools within its area. And not only is this desirable in the 
interests of efficiency and economy. It is absolutely essential if we 
are to develop for the well-being of his time and generation the 
faculties of the child of exceptional capacity who happens to be of 
humble extraction. If such an one is to move uninterruptedly from 
school to school picking up the threads of his knowledge in the new 
school at the point at which he dropped them in the old, the schools 
must be organically linked together, their curricula harmonised, the 
one in effect something in the nature of a telescopic development 
of the other. There is absolutely only one way in which this can 
be effectively secured; and that is by putting the whole of the 
various grades of schools under one and the same authority in each 
locality. 

When Sir John Gorst began his speech on Tuesday, the 7th of 
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May, on the first reading of his Education Bill, I thought that his 
scheme proposed to give us this consummation ; and no doubt it is 
the ultimate intention of the Government to so far extend its present 
scheme, perhaps in two or three years’ time, as to give what I have 
desiderated. But as the Bill at present stands it cannot secure this 
end because it does not in any way touch the Primary Schools— 
except in the matter of the questions raised by the Cockerton Judg- 
ment, which I will deal with hereafter. Besides, with so many of 
the Government’s supporters hostile to any connection between 
Primary and Secondary Education it is distinctly dangerous to 
ereate separate authorities. They might crystallise in that form. . 
The Bill, of course, follows the 1896 scheme of municipalising 
education in the constitution of the new local education authorities 
which are to be. These authorities are simply the Technical Instruc- 
tion Committees already in existence furbished up like the Thames 
steamboats with a new coat of paint and made to look like some- 
thing very imposing and very effective. The council of every 
county and county borough is to have an Education Committee. 
That committee must have a majority of its members, members of 
the parent municipal councils. As for the rest, the items in the 
make-up will be determined by scheme which must be approved by 
the Board of Education. This is a little shadowy, and ought to be 
filled in by the incorporation of the admirable proposals for the con- 
stitution of such a composite municipal local authority set forth in 
the recommendations of the Rural Commission on Secondary Educa- 
tion. 

But there is a previous question. In his first-reading speech Sir 
John Gorst was all for elasticity and local option in the matter of 
the constitution of these new local education authorities. That 
being so I suggest that if the municipal council of any borough, so 
far from desiring to take on new educational functions, wishes to 
divest itself of those which it already possesses, and with the 
approval of the ratepayers appeals for an education authority 
elected ad hoc, the Bill ought to make such provision as would 
render this possible. Otherwise the system of Local Option is like 
the Local Option Drink Bill of 1894, only partial in its application. 

Remembering the uproar which the non-county boroughs and 
urban districts made in 1896 when they were told they would not 
be granted autonomy, but would be ruled by the county council 
from the county centre, Sir John Gorst has put an ingenious spoke 
into their wheel. They may have an Education Committee of their 
own under this Bill. But if they do they will have to rate them- 
selves an extra penny in the pound. Obviously the very ingenious 
Sir John Gorst does not anticipate that the privilege will be largely 
utilised. Otherwise his scheme of paramount authorities, which is, 
in essence, applicable only to the sixty counties and sixty-one 
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county boroughs, would find itself extended to no fewer than 1,780 
local centres. And what that would mean he himself told us in 
1896. 

Turning to the finance of the Bill it will be observed that the 
new authority is to have all the Local Taxation Residue money—of 
which I have already said a great proportion is at present devoted 
to technical education. It is to have also the right to lay a rate not 
exceeding 2d. in the pound for the purpose of its administration. 
If the new authority is meant to do any effective work at all, these 
financial proposals are simply grotesque. Surely the question 
of the amount of the rating must be left to the ratepayers them- 
selves. And surely the nation which can gaily run up its normal 
expenditure from 93,918,000/. in 1895 to 122,732,000/. in 1902— 
to say nothing of the 153,000,000/. which the war has cost up to 
date—cannot afford to haggle over a few pence for education. If 
it does it will remain a sort of Tom Sayers among the people of 
the world, spilling its blood and lavishing its substance to fight for 
and open new markets in order that they may be enjoyed by its 
more highly intellectually equipped competitors ! 

So far, then, I make these three points against the Bill: 

(1) That it does not give a locality the right to have an ad 
hoc authority for education if it desires the same. 

(2) That by keeping the control of primary education apart 
from the control of secondary and technical education 
it adds confusion to chaos, multiplies the means of over- 
lapping and extravagance, and does nothing to reduce 
local friction and animosities ; and 

(3) That in its financial proposals it ludicrously under- 
estimates the vital importance to the people of this 
country of education as a means of national defence and 
commercial advancement. 

But the Bill, it should be understood, has another and 
extraneous feature altogether. That is to say, it proposes to deal 
with what is known as the ‘Cockerton Judgment.’ Shortly to 
describe the situation created by that judgment, I may say that 
soon after the passing of the Act of 1870 School Boards, under the 
pressure of the shrewder and more far-seeing of the artisans for 
whose children they sought to make provision, were compelled to 
offer facilities for instruction beyond the Standards of the Elementary 
Code to such children as were permitted to remain a year or two 
beyond the normal limit of school life. This initiation of ‘ Higher 
Grade’ work in connection with our elementary school system, 
commenced many years ago, has flourished exceedingly ever since, 
and has undoubtedly been encouraged by all the parliamentary 
and permanent heads of the Education Office. Recently, however, 
objection has been taken at a Local Government Board audit of the 
London School Board accounts to the expenditure of rates upon 
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these subjects. And Mr. Cockerton, the Local Government Board 
auditor, has surcharged certain members of the School Board whe 
have signed cheques making provision for this instruction. The 
School Board has appealed both in the Court of the Queen’s Bench 
and in the Court of Appeal against the surcharge; but in both 
cases Mr. Cockerton has been upheld, and the law has beem 
definitely laid down that School Boards cannot spend the rate fand 
on the instruction of children in the Higher Grade day schools, 
nor upon the instruction of adults in the night schools. Unless 
modified by further legislation this judgment will have a disastrous 
effect upon the advanced work now being prosecuted by the great 
School Boards, especially so far as Higher Grade day school work 
is concerned in the North of England, and evening school work is 
concerned in London. By way of easing the situation the Govera- 
ment has tacked on to this Local Authority Bill a ‘Cockerten” 
clause. That clause proposes to enact that School Boards shall ge 
to the new Education Authority for the right to continue work 
which has been declared illegal under the Cockerton Judgment. 
This is a clumsy method of dealing with the problem; and it iz 
open to the possibility that a reactionary municipal council might 
decline to give its sanction to the continuance of the now ‘Cocker- 
tonised’ work. But even if that calamity were avoided, the Bill 
does not in any way provide for any possible further developments 
of this work. School Boards may be by grace of the municipal 
councils authorised to continue to maintain out of the School Board 
the ‘ Cockertonised’ work as it stands at the moment of the passing 
of the Act; but as the Bill is drafted there is absolutely me 
provision for the admission of a single new pupil to a Higher Grade 
day school, or the admission of a new pupil to a night school. 
Surely this is not intended ! 

Looking at the situation as a whole, and endeavouring to assess 
quite impartially—for I think I may fairly say that any measure 
designed to more adequately equip our people for the struggles 
before them would have my support irrespective of the quarter from 
which it came—the extent to which the present Bill is likely to meet 
the educational needs of the country, I am driven back to this con- 
clusion: that it would have been better simply to have given us this 
session a short enabling Cockerton Bill, leaving over the very difficult 
problem of the constitution of an effective local authority for the 
more deliberate consideration of next year. The present session is 
already far advanced ; its work is of an exceptionally heavy character; 
and if the present Bill is to be got through at all it must necessarily 
be rushed and closured in a way that will certainly not make for 
educational harmony and will certainly commit us to provisions 
which will not tend towards the advancement of popular education 
along sound and progressive lines. ' 

T. J. MAcNAMARa. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


And further we be informed by our Judges that we at no time stand so highly 
in our Estate Royal as in the times of Parliament wherein we as Head and you 
as Members are conjoined and knit together into one Body Politick, so as what- 
soever offence or injury during that time is offered to the Meanest Member of the 
House is to be judged as done against our Person and the whole Court of 
Parliament. 


PROBABLY no more emphatic and comprehensive assertion of the 
dignity of Parliament and the inviolability of the person of its 
members can be discovered among our national records than this 
declaration of that great and masterful Prince, Henry the Eighth. 
Made in response to a remonstrance of the Commons against the 
arrest of a member during the session of Parliament by an officer of 
the Courts of Law, the significance of the declaration is enhanced 
when one reflects that it was made at an epoch when Parliament was 
struggling, with doubtful success, to modify the arbitrary rule of our 
Tudor Kings. 

In reading the history of our country we cannot fail to observe 
that the sentiment of reverence and affection for the House of 
Commons has been the abiding characteristic of the English people ; 
and no other nation, ancient or modern, has afforded an illustration 
of equal continuity in Parliamentary power and prestige. 

The status of membership of the House of Commons has been 
from remote times, and happily continues to be, the highly coveted 
object of civic ambition. Nor is this so because Parliament is often 
the avenue to emolument or social distinction. The lawyer, the 
journalist, and the tradesman may be more or less influenced in 
seeking a seat by ignoble motives; but a very large preponderance of 
those who enter Parliament have been solely actuated by a generous 
desire to serve the State, or at least by the not unworthy motive of 
wishing to attain the lofty position of statesmen. 

A distinguishing characteristic of the House of Commons among 
the Parliaments of Europe has been the gravity and dignity of its 
proceedings, not indeed unchequered by occasional outbreaks of 
disorder, for it is not consistent with the nature of things that men 
of diverse opinions should meet together to deliberate and legislate 
on matters upon which they hold profound convictions without passion 
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sometimes overpowering reason, and hence at all periods of our 
Parliamentary history there have been occasions of grave disorder. 
Before the advent of sensational journalism with its grotesque 
exaggerations there are to be found but few records of disturbance in 
the House of Commons, and it would appear from the chronicles of 
early times that it was a point of honour among members not to 
spread abroad reports of any scandal in the House. We read indeed 
of a great brawl in the Commons’ chamber during the reign of 
Charles the Second between a certain Lord Cavendish and Sir H, 
Hanmer, both of whom were guilty of extreme violence ; but the 
punishment meted out to them was curiously illustrative of the times 
in which they lived. The King, much shocked, interdicted them from 
visiting his Court. During the last century, and long before the 
advent of those terrible people, the Home Rule Irish, there were 
many scenes of disorder. Singing, cock-crowing, shouting, and even 
hissing occasionally desecrated the Chamber. 

In comparing the prevalence of disorder in the House of Commons 
of recent years with what obtained in earlier times, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that a great change has been wrought in the rules 
that govern the conduct of members and direct the procedure. The 
disorderly scenes of recent years almost invariably have been the 
result of attempts to defy those new rules. 

Until a short time ago the Speaker had no means whatever of 
enforcing his directions to recalcitrant members. It is true, he could 
‘name’ a member ; but we are all familiar with the story how Speaker 
Onslow, when asked what was the effect of ‘naming’ a member, 
replied, ‘The Lord only knows.’ In the Commons’ Journals of May 
1641 and January 1693, we find an entry that ‘If Mr. Speaker be 
compelled to name a member, he will incur the displeasure and 
censure of the House.’ Undoubtedly the House might, of its inherent 
authority, have passed a resolution suspending, or even expelling, 
the member ; but as a matter of practice, whenever disorder arose and 
the Speaker’s interposition was disregarded, he would content him- 
self with patiently waiting until the disturber of order had become 
tired or ashamed of his conduct. 

There was one Parliamentary condition of former times which 
greatly tended to the maintenance of order. The House of Commons 
consisted of only two parties, Whigs and Tories. They were men 
generally of the same social rank, of congenial tastes, and animated 
by a strong esprit de corps. The opinion of their fellow-members 
exercised a powerful influence upon the turbulent and unruly, and 
the natural decorum and dignity of the body of the House were the 
most effective guarantee against the misconduct of individuals ; and, 
further, that sense of no other restriction save that of being bound 
by one’s own honour exercised a wholesome restraint against intem- 
perance of conduct. 
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Now, on the other hand, the House is divided into jarring sections, 
Liberals and Conservatives, while constituting the chief divisions, are 
sub-divided into Liberal Unionists, Radicals, and the ‘ Welsh Party, 
each of which constitutes a separate entity ; while, in addition to these 
factions, we have the Irish Home Rulers, whom their leader has 
recently declared to be a ‘foreign body.’ These different sections 
owe no allegiance to others than their own particular chieftains, and 
in some cases the chieftainship is a matter of doubt, and generally 
of no very high authority. Thus it is that an outbreak of disorder 
from any one of these factions cannot be readily subdued by the 
force of opinion. 

Again, in former days there was no limit to debate save physical 
exhaustion or a sense of propriety. Motions for the adjournment of 
the debate or of the House eould be repeated ad infinitum for the 
mere purposes of obstruction ; tedious iteration and frivolous divisions 
were the prerogative of the obstructor; for weary hours long after 
midnight the House would sit marking time at the inexorable will of 
a few malcontents; and thus from time to time worked that great 
weapon of the minority, organised obstruction. And yet somehow this 
old system, or lack of system—laissez faire, laissez aller— worked 
well enough ; somehow or other the House got through its business, 
great measures of legislation were passed, and the dignity and honour 
of Parliament were maintained. 

It is to the Irish Home Rulers under Mr. Parnell that we owe that 
great revolution in our rules of procedure and discipline which has 
been the fruitful source of disorder, culminating in the melancholy 
scene that marked the first session of a new reign. Mr. Parnell 
organised obstruction of so persistent and uncompromising a character, 
that the only alternatives appeared to be the suspension of con- 
stitutional government for Ireland or drastic changes in the pro- 
cedure of the House. The latter alternative as alone practicable 
was adopted—a series of organic changes in the procedure of the 
House. Each change justified and necessitated its successor, after a 
short interval had demonstrated the inefficacy of the one that pre- 
ceded it to conquer the evil genius of obstruction—limitation of the 
hours of sitting ; the abolition of the power in individual members to 
make dilatory motions for the adjournment of the House or of the 
debate; the application of the Closure, a process which Sir Stafford 
Northcote described as alien to the genius of the British Parliament ; 
the power of the Chair to suspend members who might resist its 
ruling from the service of the House, succeeded by a rule entitling 
the Speaker to direct the Sergeant-at-Arms to enforce the order for 
suspension. Thus the Sergeant-at-Arms—or King’s Sergeant, as he was 
formerly termed—an officer originally appointed to protect Parlia- 
ment from unlawful intrusion and to enforce its mandates, has now 
become a peace officer to deal vi et armis with unruly members. 
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These changes, which the House has reluctantly—and, in the 
judgment of many, not altogether wisely—made under the urgent 
pressure of Irish obstruction, have been accompanied by an usurpation 
on the part of the Government of the time of the House which, so 
far as initiating legislation is concerned, has reduced the private 
member to impotence and has materially curtailed his opportunities 
for ventilating public grievances or criticising the estimates. Under 
Standing Orders the Government is entitled to precedence on con- 
siderably less than half the number of days on which the House sits. 
For some years past they have appropriated quite four-fifths of the 
session. Thus, at haphazard, I have taken the year 1900 ; it is typical. 
of the ten years that preceded it. The House sat on 113 days; of these 
the Government took ninety-one, while under Standing Orders the 
Government was only entitled to forty-six. It is contended by some 
that this is for the public good, on the ground that Ministers occupy 
time which would be frittered away in academic debates by passing 
useful measures of political and social reform ; but those who, like 
myself, have been at some pains to investigate the history of legisla- 
tion will find that private members, when they enjoyed a fuller share 
of Parliamentary time, were instrumental in passing many measures 
of great practical utility, which, though of modest character and 
affecting often only limited classes of the population, yet in the 
aggregate rendered greater public service than the majority of those 
ostentatious reforms by which successive Governments have en- 
deavoured to secure popularity and power. 

The effect of these changes in procedure and discipline, and the 
curtailment of private members’ time, has been to produce almost 
constant friction between the Government and the minority ; but on 
the part of the Irish members there has been keen and almost in- 
cessant resentment. The Closure must of necessity be irritating to a 
minority strenuously resisting the reading of a Bill or the passing of 
avote. The regular Opposition recognise the inexpediency of ‘ kicking 
against the pricks,’ and content themselves with a courteous protest 
and a peaceful withdrawal into the division lobby. Not so the Irish 
members—a storm of objurgations, a refusal to go into the lobby, and 
at length physical resistance to the mandate of the Speaker! 

Unhappily the leadership of the House does not at present tend 
in the direction of conciliation and harmony. With all his brilliant 
gifts and personal charm of manner Mr. Balfour is deficient in the 
capacity to successfully lead the House of Commons. That constant 
attendance in his place, that keen interest in the debates, that 
intimate knowledge of procedure and the course of business, that 
kindly deference to the convenience of the humblest member which 
so notably distinguished Mr. Gladstone—and indeed in hardly less 
degree Mr. Disraeli—are conspicuously lacking in Mr. Balfour. But, 
what is of more moment, Mr. Gladstone was a great Parliamentarian, 
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inspired with a profound sense of devotion and veneration for that 
great assembly of which for more than fifty years he was the most 
distinguished ornament, the depository of its ancient customs and 
precedents, who imparted, less by the splendour of his eloquence than 
by the dignity and courtesy of his demeanour, a lofty tone to the 
House, of which to be a member, he declared, he felt more pride than 
to be First Minister of the Crown. These things cannot be said of 
Mr. Balfour. He has produced the impression that he has neither 
reverence nor affection for the House; although a debater of no 
mean ability, he apparently never strives to attain to a high ideal of 
Parliamentary oratory, and occasionally displays a happy ignorance 
of the course of business which dismays his followers and exasperates 
the Opposition. 

A great Leader plays perhaps a larger part in infusing the spirit 
of order and discipline among the members of the House of Commons 
than their chief officer, the Speaker. It is unnecessary to state the 
qualities that make a great Speaker; but, whatever may be his 
business capacity, his knowledge of rules and precedents, his readi- 
ness in ruling and quickness in transacting business, he is doomed 
to failure unless he possess a full sense of the dignity of his high 
office, is in sympathy with the House at large, and gives scrupulous 
regard to the rights and privileges of all members, irrespective of 
rank or party. The House of Commons has enjoyed a long suc- 
cession of great Speakers, and no one who has read the history of the 
stormy times through which Speakers Brand and Peel held office 
can fail to admire the equanimity and tact with which those dis- 
tinguished men fulfilled their difficult duties, and on many occasions 
thereby preserved the House from outrage and scandal. A notable 
instance during the Speakership of Lord Peel was the fracas in which 
certain English members were concerned. The Speaker was summoned 
by the Chairman, who was impotent to quell the conflict. Mr. Speaker 
Peel on his entrance resorted to no punitive measures nor personal 
reproaches ; by his dignity of demeanour, by his grave and dignified 
remonstrance, he recalled the House and every member present to a 
sense of the folly and turpitude of the proceedings, and thus as it 
were redeemed the honour and dignity of Parliament. 

The deepest humiliation that has ever been imposed upon a legisla- 
tive body was the entry of police into the House of Commons and 
the forcible removal by constables of members of the legislature 
from the Chamber hallowed by the traditions of a thousand years. 
There is little or no excuse to be urged for the Irish Members in 
disregarding the authority of the Chair. It may be conceded that 
Mr. Balfour was tactless in applying the Closure on a vote of 
16,000,000/. after only two hours’ discussion ; some palliation may 
be urged that the offending members were new to the forms and 
traditions of the House, and were left without the guidance and 
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control of their leaders. Nevertheless the absolute authority of 
the Chair must be maintained, and if defied must be vindicated by 
exemplary punishment; but the House of Commons is no situation 
for a free fight, police officers have no place within the chamber of 
a Parliament, and the authority of the Chair might have been 
vindicated without the degradation of the House. It has for some 
years past been the custom of members, whether they vote or no, to 
vacate the House on a division being called. This is not in pursuance 
of any Standing Order or rule, but a custom introduced by a late 
Speaker. Mr. Lowther, the courteous and able Chairman of 
Committees, did his duty in calling upon the Irish Members to quit 
the House, and on their refusal reporting them to the Speaker; but I 
think most people are agreed that it would have been better had the 
Speaker permitted the division to proceed while they retained 
their seats, and then have directed the Sergeant-at-Arms not to 
suffer any of those recalcitrant members to enter the precincts of the 
House on the following day. He would then have reported their 
misconduct to the House, and its Leader would have moved a resolu- 
tion inflicting upon them an exemplary punishment. There is little 
doubt that the House would have ratified the action of the Speaker 
and awarded an appropriate penalty. 

Had this course been taken, the short-lived and cheap triumph 
of the Irish members in defying the Speaker would have been more 
than counterbalanced by the rigour of their punishment, and those 
who exult in the degradation that has been inflicted upon the 
legislature by the invasion of the police would have recognised that 
defiance of the Speaker entailed, not degradation of the House, but 
the disgrace of the offenders. 

Force is no remedy. There is too much reason to fear that this 
misconduct will be repeated. The other day there appeared in an 
Irish paper a panegyric upon the evicted members; they had left 
the House, it said, ‘in a blaze of glory.’ Is there not serious ground 
for apprehending that when the session is nearly over, and there is 
no question of being suspended for any appreciable time from the 
service of the House, the experiment of defying the Chair will be 
repeated? Is the Sergeant-at-Arms again to be invoked, the 
‘ Messengers ’ to be overpowered, the police again tobe called in? Is 
the scene to be further accentuated by increased violence, are we to 
witness the possible batoning of members of Parliament on the floor 
of the British House of Commons ? 

It is to be hoped that the application of actual physical force in 
the Chamber will never be repeated. All fair-minded men recognise 
the sudden emergency which confronted the Speaker and the 
necessity of ready decision ; but the sentiments I have here expressed 
are, I am persuaded, those of the great majority of members. 
Nothing but the commission of a crime can justify the use of force 
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in the legislative assembly. Let the inconvenience be what it may, 
the honour and dignity of Parliament are involved in maintaining 
the sanctity of its Chamber, even in the face of the greatest 
provocation. 

There is one topic without reference to which this article upon 
the House of Commons would be incomplete; an idea has become 
current that the House of Commons has of late suffered diminution 
of its control over the Executive and is in process of reduction to the 
status of a medizval Parlement de Paris to register the decrees not of 
a king but of acabinet. Solong asthe House of Commons is elected 
by the people, controls the national expenditure, and is the principal 
source from which the Cabinet is created, it will continue the para- 
mount power in the State. While, however, the House of Commons has 
neither done nor suffered anything that has abridged or curtailed 
from a constitutional point of view its powers and prerogatives, there 
can be little doubt that it has sustained a certain measure of dis- 
paragement in the public estimation, due in no small degree to a 
weakening on the part of members in their sense of responsibility 
for the government of the country, and to an undue submission to 
the authority of the Cabinet. A recent speech in the House by a son 
of the Prime Minister has given considerable prominence to this 
subject, but it is manifestly unfair to attribute to Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
observations upon the decadence of Parliament inspiration from any 
source other than the academic dialectics from which he has recently 
emerged. 

As I have already indicated, the House of Commons has almost 
entirely surrendered to the Ministry the control of its legislative 
functions, while its opportunities for criticism upon the Executive 
and Administration by the operation of modern rules of procedure 
have been largely placed at the mercy of Ministers. Against the 
repressive forces of the Government there is on the part of members 
no disruptive agency other than actual revolt, but so long as party 
majorities are on the scale afforded by the elections of 1885, 1886, 
1895 and 1900 a Ministry is impregnable against all but the most 
formidable combination. 

Moreover, it is not alone the changed forms of procedure and the 
happy accident of large majorities that have magnified the influence 
of the Cabinet. In ante-caucus days the electorate was in virtual 
ignorance of the meagre legislative policy of the party to which the 
rival candidates respectively belonged, and that ignorance was usually 
shared by the candidates who, subject to a general adherence to the 
principles of the ‘ Blues’ or the ‘ Buffs,’ were given the widest discre- 
tion as to the line of action they should pursue in relation to the 
policy of Ministers. In these days, on the other hand, legislative 
programmes extending for fulfilment into distant futurity are laid 
before the constituencies, and the candidate is elected with what is 
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termed a ‘ mandate’ to assist his party into carrying out the various 
schemes of reform which his party leaders had proclaimed their 
intention to promote. Without, therefore, committing a breach of 
faith, it is difficult for a member to separate from his party upon their 
legislative proposals unless indeed, as in the case of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Government Bill of 1886, they be produced without any popular 
mandate. 

But the caucus organisation, in addition to the power it has 
exercised—more notably, be it observed, in the case of the Liberal 
party—in constraining political parties to enunciate their legisla- 
tive programmes, has obtained a controlling influence over con- 
stituencies which has resulted in the subjugation of no small propor- 
tion of members to their party leaders. The relations between the 
central party organisation in the metropolis and the local political 
associations in the various constituencies are intimate, and often there 
is to be found among the latter in relation to the former a similar 
subordination to that which obtains between the lodges or branches 
of a trade union or friendly society and the central governing body. 
Under such conditions it is not surprising that undeviating obedience 
to party leaders is sometimes the expressed and often the implied 
condition if selected as a Parliamentary candidate. 

While it is obvious that discipline and subordination are an 
essential condition of party government, it is clearly fatal to the 
proper discharge of the representative duty of a member of Parlia- 
ment that the leader of his political party should be in a position to 
place before him the alternative of implicit obedience or the for- 
feiture of his seat, and yet such has undoubtedly been the recent 
fate of men who had the courage to differ from their party on great 
questions of public policy. 

It is, of course, a moot question whether this new system of 
delegation or ‘ mandate’ works better for the country than the old 
system of individual responsibility on the part of members of Parlia- 
ment; but for the House of Commons it has so far worked ill, 
independent members of that sturdy type so frequent in days gone 
by are almost extinct—probably their last survival was Mr. Courtney, 
who fell a victim to the caucus system—debate on questions of capital 
importance is now almost confined to the front benches or relegated 
during the dinner hour to the tender mercies of the least capable 
but most obtrusive members, and the House of Commons is more 
attractive to an increasing number of its members as a ciub than as 
a legislative assembly. 

L, A, ATHERLEY-JONES. 
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OUR OFFERS TO SURRENDER GIBRALTAR 


In spite of occasional protests against the iniquitous occupation of 
Gibraltar, the time appears to be far distant when either the British 
ambassador at Madrid will be directed to exchange the Rock for an 
equivalent, or when the Cabinet will be recommended by the 
ambassador to offer to surrender Gibraltar as a means of facilitating 
negotiations with Spain. Both in England and abroad it seems to 
be understood that the Rock is as much a part of the British Empire 
as Portsmouth. Far other was the case for three-quarters of a century 
after Sir George Rooke captured Gibraltar. There was no clear con- 
ception of England as a Mediterranean Power, and Gibraltar itself 
was feebly garrisoned. Neither the sovereign, nor the Cabinet, nor 
the British ambassador at Madrid had any continuity of policy in 
what now appears so important a question: and from each of these 
three quarters there came, at different times, either offers or actual 
undertakings to surrender the Rock to Spain. 

The first of these offers was made, not as a favour, not as the 
price of great concessions, but as a bribe to secure the fulfilment by 
Spain of treaty obligations. The offer was made by England on her 
knees, and it was haughtily and contemptuously rejected by Spain. 

Considering the relative maritime strength of Spain and England, 
this is an astounding situation. It may be useful to review briefly 
the events which led up to the rejection by Spain of so favourable an 
offer, 

The war in the course of which Gibraltar was acquired, the War 
of the Spanish Succession, was brought to a close in the year 1713 by 
the Treaty of Utrecht. The bloodshed, misery, and expense endured 
by Europe during the war were so serious that the great Powers were 
more than anxious to uphold the Treaty of Utrecht as a final settle- 
ment of the balance of power, especially of the balance of power in 
the Mediterranean. 

There were signs, however, that one Power—Spain—was en- 
deavouring to modify the existing situation for her own advantage ; 
and in the year 1718 four Powers—England, France, Austria, and 
Holland—entered into an alliance, known as the Quadruple Alliance, 
for the purpose of maintaining the Treaty of Utrecht. 
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It seems an overwhelmingly strong combination, and by the Allies 
was so estimated. There were only two Powers that were either likely 
or able to offer resistance to their will, and these were not very for- 
midable Powers ; they were the Dukedom of Savoy, not very high up 
in the list of second-rate States, and Spain, decidedly low down in 
the list of first-rate States. Accordingly the Allies permitted them- 
selves to use high language. The other Powers were to be given 
three months’ time to join the Quadruple Alliance, and if at the 
expiration of that period they still declined to join it, the armed 
forces of the Allies were to be directed to compelling them to do so. 
In the meantime any attempt to modify the actual situation was to 
be considered a hostile act, and to be resisted by the united strength 
of the Allies, 

They reckoned without the genius of Cardinal Alberoni, who 
was at that time Prime Minister of Spain. When the Quadruple 
Alliance was signed, Spain had twenty-two ships of the line in the 
Mediterranean, and 30,000 troops with the fleet; she was in actual 
occupation of Sardinia. Spain, who had long been decried in 
diplomatic and military circles as ‘ effete,’ once more stood before 
the world erect, menacing, triumphant. Nor were her Mediterranean 
successes, great though they were, the principal part of her manifold 
enterprise. Alberoni aspired to nothing less than universal dominion. 
His diplomacy, as able as his war administration, had secured a firm 
alliance with Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, a fighting monarch, who 
was not scrupulous as to the choice of his enemy so long as he was 
actively engaged in warfare. Alberoni determined that he should 
invade England. Russia engaged to supply the ships to convey the 
Swedish troops, and the Pretender was to land with these strange 
allies and enforce his claims to the Crown. 

In a panic of terror the British ambassador at Madrid offered 
Gibraltar to Alberoni as an inducement to his master to join the 
Quadruple Alliance. Nor can he be blamed for making the offer. 
Spain was already mistress of the Mediterranean. Ships and armies, 
supplies and money seemed to spring into existence at a wave of 
Alberoni’s wand. England was bewildered at the spectacle of such 
resources wielded so energetically. The danger in the North was 
very real. The Cabinet was fully acquainted with the designs of 
Charles the Twelfth, and had only too good reason for knowing that 
they were perfectly feasible. The dynasty itself was very insecure ; 
and it was only three years since the Pretender had, without material 
assistance, convulsed the kingdom. On this occasion he was to 
repeat the attempt, but supported by Russia and Sweden, at a time 
when no help could be expected from the Mediterranean fleet, which 
could with difficulty hold its own in what had now become Spanish 
waters. No price could have been too high that would have secured 
the neutrality of Spain: the price actually offered was Gibraltar. 

Vor. XLIX—No, 292 38 Y 
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This was at that time the greatest inducement that could possibly 
have been held out ; for although England thought but little of the 
place, the Spaniards prized it most dearly. Had Alberoni accepted 
the offer it is almost certain that England could never have become 
a Mediterranean Power ; for the Rock could not have been re-taken 
if the defences and the garrison received even ordinary attention. 

The country was saved from the consequences of its panic by the 
state of the cardinal’s health. Nobody but Alberoni could have 
lifted unaided the dead weight of Spain ; but even on Alberoni that 
herculean task had told severely. In addition to the labours of the 
home administration, he had the anxiety of conducting a busy 
diplomacy over the whole of Europe, and his nerves were in a state 
of dangerous tension. His sudden and rapid successes and the 
evident terror with which all Europe regarded him, coming on him 
while in this overwrought temper, completely intoxicated him. 
What was the Rock of Gibraltar to a man who held Europe in his 
grasp? In imagination he saw his nominee, his creature, the 
Pretender, already enthroned at St. James’s. When that was done 
he would take the Rock of Gibraltar, or anything else that he 
pleased. England was already on her knees; he would soon make 
her as one of his master’s provinces. 

These are the resolutions of a mind that has lost its balance; 
nevertheless they are the resolutions on which the cardinal acted. 
He rejected the offer, and continued his career of conquest in the 
Mediterranean by attacking Sicily. This was exactly the kind of 
move that had been contemplated by the Quadruple Alliance when 
it was agreed that any attempt to disturb existing relations should 
be resisted by the united forces of the Allies. The only one of the 
Allies who could possibly resent it, however, was England. A 
British fleet was on the spot, the admiral was Byng, created for his 
action on this occasion Viscount Torrington. He attacked the 
Spaniards off Cape Passaro and scattered their fleet; those of their 
ships that survived the battle fled towards Syracuse. It was on this 
occasion that Captain Walton, in command of the pursuing squadron, 


penned the despatch to his chief that has been often cited as a 
model of brevity : 


Sir,—I have taken and burnt, as per margin, going for Syracuse, and am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Watton. 


This occurred on the 22nd of August 1718. In November the 
Duke of Savoy deserted his ally, Spain, and joined the Quadruple 
Alliance. The command of the sea being lost to Spain, the Austrians 
could pour in the troops set free by their recent successes against 
the Turks; and Alberoni could not now hope to hold Sardinia and 
Sicily for long. In the North still worse fortune befell him. On 
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the 11th of December 1718 Charles the Twelfth of Sweden was 
killed by a cannon-ball at the siege of Frederickshall. With 
despairing energy the indomitable cardinal got together and 
equipped another fleet for the invasion of England. In March 1719 
it was scattered by a storm. In April the French, under the leader- 
ship of the Duke of Berwick, invaded Spain. The accumulation of 
disasters destroyed Alberoni’s influence. In December 1719 he was 
dismissed from all his posts, and Spain subsided into the torpor from 
which the genius of her great minister had dragged her. 

Alberoni disappeared from Spanish politics; but the idea of 
regaining Gibraltar for Spain did not disappear with him. The 
negotiations prior to the outbreak of war in the year 1718 had shown 
that, in the modern phrase, England was ‘squeezable’ about 
Gibraltar. The Opposition in Parliament said a great deal about the 
‘barren rock’ and its ‘useless charge’ to the finances; and conti- 
nental statesmen, misunderstanding then, as often afterwards, the 
meaning of the attitude of a constitutional opposition, presumed that 
they only had to press hard enough and the Rock would be 
abandoned. 

The Spanish king was a Frénchman; but, following the wise 
counsels of Louis the Fourteenth, he had made himself a Spaniard of 
the Spaniards, and he pressed hard for the cession of a place so dear 


to Spain. He had a good ally in General Stanhope, the British 
minister at Madrid; but, not content with that, he made use of his 
family connection with France to engage the regent to support his 
policy : and the regent’s support was, for the moment, fatal to him. 

On the 28th of March 1720 Stanhope wrote to Sir Luke Schaub 
a letter summarising the whole situation. It ran as follows: 


We have made a motion in Parliament, relative to the restitution of Gibraltar, 
to pass a Bill, for the purpose of leaving to the King the power of disposing of that 
fortress for the advantage of his subjects. 

You cannot imagine the ferment which the proposal produced. The public 
was roused with indignation on the simple suspicion that we should cede that 
fortress. One circumstance greatly contributed to excite the general indignation— 
namely, a report insinuated by the Opposition that the King had entered into a 
formal engagement to restore Gibraltar. . . . We were accordingly compelled to 
yield to the torrent, and to adopt the wise resolution of withdrawing the motion ; 
because if it had been pressed it would have produced a contrary effect to what is 
designed, and would perhaps have ended in a Bill which might for ever have tied 
up the King’s hands, Endeavour to explain to the Court of Madrid that if the 
King of Spain should ever wish at some future day to treat concerning the cession 
of Gibraltar the only method of succeeding would be to drop the subject for the 
present. We are much concerned that France should have interfered on this 
occasion: the extreme eagerness that she testified was of great detriment. 


As Stanhope was really anxious for the restitution of Gibraltar, he 
made a journey to Paris in order’to persuade the regent to withdraw 
his disastrous support : and the regent, who had no desire for a breach 
with England, did so. 
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But Spain insisted. The king made a personal matter of it, and 
a point of conscience. He had announced the impending recovery ot 
the Rock to his subjects; and although England was not bound by so 
unjustifiable a promise, the declaration raised expectations in the 
minds of the Spaniards. There arose a public opinion that grew more 
stubborn and angry as the months went by and the British flag still 
waved over Gibraltar. Stanhope therefore made a serious effort to get 
rid of the place. He was now minister in attendance, and the sovereign 
was in Hanover. On the lst of October 1720 he wrote a long de- 
spatch to England, reviewing the whole European situation and 
dwelling most emphatically on the importance of the support of 
Spain and on the great desirability of not allowing the Regent of 
France to become too intimately allied with the King of Spain. Both 
these ends would be secured by the cession of Gibraltar. He could 
not, for reasons which he gave at length, advise the king to surrender 
Gibraltar for nothing; but if the King of Spain could give either 
Florida or Hispaniola in exchange, neither of which places was 
intrinsically valuable or of importance to Spain, either military or 
commercial, the Ministry would undertake to face Parliament with 
that proposal, difficult and perhaps dangerous though it might be to 
do so. 

This was the second offer to withdraw from Gibraltar, and it was 
flatly and impatiently declined. 

What stood in the way of the surrender of Gibraltar was the 
stubborn resolve of this country that the surrender should not be per- 
mitted. Nevertheless, so useless was the place considered to be, and so 
genuinely desirous were the king and his ministers to shake this mill- 
stone from off their necks, that Parliament would undoubtedly have 
been again approached on the subject if Spain had been amenable. 
But it is hard to say which is the more curious, the conciliatory and 
almost imploring temper of England in a negotiation of such impor- 
tance, or the authoritative language of Spain. England only asked 
a decent pretext for going; but Spain would not be satisfied unless 
she not only expelled the English but trampled on them. 

Long disused as the Spaniards were at this time to the forms 
of constitutional government, they were probably really unable to 
understand why a project favoured by the sovereign, supported by 
his ministers, and strongly recommended by his ambassadors, could 
not be carried through. It is not unreasonable to suppose that Spain 
thought she was being trifled with. Whether that was the reason or 
not, early in the year 1721 her ambassador in London informed the 
Government that the Court of Madrid was in real difficulty with the 
Spaniards owing to the long delay in restoring the Rock of Gibraltar, 
and that they would be much obliged if England would make the 
offer in writing ; it would greatly strengthen their hands, it was added 
with some naiveté. 
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Incredible though it may seem, the ministers advised the king to 
accede to the Spanish request, and on the 29th of April 1721 George 
the First wrote an autograph letter promising to restore Gibraltar 
for an equivalent. This was the third offer to restore Gibraltar, and 
this time the offer was made in writing and over the king’s own 
signature. 

The British ambassador at the Court of Madrid presented this 
extremely compromising letter to the king and queen, who were at 
the palace of Aranjuez. Very far indeed from being gratified, they 
said that such a letter was useless to them. Unconditional with- 
drawal from the fortress was the only undertaking on the part of the. 
King of England that they would be justified in accepting; it was 
what they were entitled to ask, and the least that would satisfy the 
Spanish people. 

The fourth offer to surrender Gibraltar was therefore made, also 
in writing, on the Ist of June 1721. The letter was subsequently 
published in the Commons’ Journals; translated it runs thus, as to 
its material parts : 


I do no longer balance to assure your Majesty of my readiness to satisfy you 
with regard to your demand touching the restitution of Gibraltar, promising to 
make use of the first favourable opportunity to regulate this article with the 
assent of my Parliament. 


George the First has been much blamed for writing this letter ; 
but there are surely excellent reasons for justifying, and even 
applauding, his conduct. He was not an Englishman, and could not 
even speak English. He did not assume the arduous and compli- 
cated duties of a constitutional sovereign until late in life, and one 
of the first duties of a constitutional sovereign—as he was incessantly 
reminded—was to listen to the advice of his ministers. The blame, 
if blame there was, must attach to Carteret and Townshend, who 
advised him. 

There is no evidence that the ministers resented the language 
held by Spain; there is no evidence that they cared anything for 
Gibraltar, either for itself or for what it might protect; indeed, they 
maintained that it protected nothing except Minorca, which was 
quite capable of protecting itself. But if they ever felt that they 
were dealing somewhat lightly with a weighty matter, they reassured 
themselves by remembering the clause ‘with the assent of my 
Parliament.’ From this poimt of view the letter, after all, meant 
nothing more than that they would take the vote of the House of 
Commons on the matter; and although for themselves they would 
have been very glad to get rid of the Rock, yet if it should turn out 
to be more valuable than they imagined, there was always the 
country to fall back upon. 

The Spanish view was very different. The expresssion ‘ with the 
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assent of my Parliament’ conveyed nothing to a king who had no 
Parliament to consult. The letter was in Spanish eyes a sacred 
undertaking to evacuate Gibraltar, made on the word of a king; and 
delay was now nothing less than perfidy. Accordingly Philip, both 
personally and through his diplomatic agents, pressed eagerly for 
the immediate surrender. The British ambassador at Madrid early 
in 1722 wrote home bemoaning his helplessness. ‘Gibraltar,’ he 
said, ‘barred the way to all useful negotiation.’ He offered the 
suggestion that England might even yet obtain something in 
exchange. But Philip had from the beginning definitely rejected 
the idea of an exchange, and it is possible that the ambassador 
anticipated no result from his despatch. Considering the view of 
the case that the Spanish king must naturally have taken, he 
exhibited great patience, and even the somewhat violent language 
with which he closed his last interview with Stanhope was not 
inappropriate, ‘Immmediate restitution or war,’ he said. Stanhope 
pleaded the old excuse about Parliament, and objected that the 
king was in Hanover. ‘Then let the king your master return at 
once from Hanover, and call Parliament for the purpose.’ 

This was the last thing that the old king was likely to do, or 
his Parliament to consent to, and General Stanhope could promise 
nothing. 

The Spanish king, strong in the consciousness of a recently con- 
cluded alliance with the Emperor, then determined to take Gibraltar 
by force. On the 11th of February 1727, trenches were opened ; 
and after much violent language the siege of the Rock was com- 
menced. The garrison held its own without the slightest difficulty. 
There seems to be some doubt as to whether the Rock is impreg- 
nable against modern artillery; but against the weapons of one 
hundred and seventy years ago, especially such weapons as Spain 
employed, there was no doubt whatever of the impregnable strength 
of the Rock. England retained the command of the sea, and easily 
fed the garrison, which numbered 6,000 men. The siege lasted four 
months, and was from the beginning—as any expert could have 
foretold—perfectly futile. 

In drawing up the preliminaries of peace after this outbreak, 
the Cabinet displayed its habitual anxiety to remove the British 
garrison from the Rock. The following letter from Lord Townshend 
to Stephen Poyntz, under date 14th June 1728, defines the situation: 

What you propose in relation to Gibraltar (that is the unconditional surrender 
of the Rock) is, certainly, very reasonable, and is exactly conformable to the 
opinion which you know I have always entertained concerning that place. But 
you cannot but be sensible of the violent and almost superstitious zeal which has 
of late prevailed among all parties in this kingdom against any scheme for the 
restitution of Gibraltar upon any conditions whatsoever ; and I am afraid that the 


bare mention of a proposal which carried the most distant appearance of laying» 


England under an obligation of ever parting with that place, would be sufficient 
to put the whole nation in a flame, 
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Here, then, is a complete epitome of the situation. The Ministry 
and the ambassador not only anxious, but markedly anxious to 
abandon Gibraltar; the king, as was his duty, showing no decided 
opinion ; and the Commons stubbornly—or, as Townshend put it, 
violently and superstitiously—opposed to the idea of withdrawal. 

It was rumoured that an understanding on the subject had been 
secretly entered into by the sovereign. It was this—as became 
apparent from Stanhope’s letter to Sir Luke Schaub—that had 
caused such general apprehension as long ago as the year 1720, 
fifteen months before the compromising letter was actually written. 

The Opposition now angrily demanded that the king’s letter 
should be tabled, but Walpole demurred on the ground that the 
sovereign’s correspondence was sacred. 

The question was repeated early in 1729 in the House of Lords; 
and as the royal letter had, in the meantime, been published on the 
Continent, it was difficult to avoid complying with the demand of 
the Opposition. The letter was tabled; and now, eight years after 
the fourth offer to surrender Gibraltar had been made, Parliament 
was at last in possession of the whole case. 

It was dealt with promptly and plainly. The least violent of 
several proposed resolutions was couched in the following terms: 
‘That the House relies upon His Majesty for preserving his un- 
doubted right to Gibraltar and Minorca.’ This was communicated 
to the Commons, and was ultimately carried, although not until an 
attempt had been made to carry a resolution calling upon the King 
of Spain to definitely renounce his claim to both places. The 
moderation of the Ministry merits recognition. Ifany such resolution 
had been carried, a most embarrassing situation might have resulted. 

Stanhope was now directed to present himself at the Spanish 
Court and negotiate a peace. His task was comparatively easy. 
King Philip had endeavoured to obtain possession of Gibraltar by 
force, and had failed. The resolutions passed by Lords and 
Commons showed him plainly enough that he had nothing to expect 
from the English Parliament; and although keenly resentful of 
the treatment he had received, he assented to the Treaty of Seville 
signed on the 9th of November 1730. In this treaty there were 
no provisions relative to Gibraltar. 

Considering the high Janguage that had been held by the King 
of Spain—for eleven years—ever since the fall of Alberoni in 1719, 
the omission was held to be equivalent to the tacit abandonment of 
Spanish claims to the Rock. 

The fifth offer to surrender Gibraltar was made in a secret despatch 
dated the 23rd of August 1757. On this occasion William Pitt 
directed Sir Benjamin Keene, British ambassador at the Court of 
Madrid, to offer Gibraltar to Spain as the price of a Spanish alliance to 
be contracted with the object of wresting Minorca from France, Itis. 
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to be remembered that France had, in the preceding year, captured 
Minorca after a siege of seventy days’ duration. Sir Benjamin’s 
comment on this despatch was that Pitt must be mad ; but he carried 
out his instructions, and made the offer, which was promptly rejected. 

In contrast with the offers made thirty years before, it was on 
this occasion the Ministry that proposed the surrender and the 
ambassador that derided it ; whereas in Stanhope’s time the ambassa- 
dor had urged the surrender, and the Cabinet had shown reluctance, 
fearing the Commons. In spite of a sense of the grandeur and 
importance of the British Empire (a sense not only actual but 
prophetic), Pitt now sought to exchange Gibraltar for Minorca. So 
far was he from fearing that the loss of the Rock would weaken 
England, that he was fully prepared to employ his great authority in 
overcoming the resistance of the Commons to his proposal—a resis- 
tance that he must have known would be very stubborn. He, the 
Great Commoner, was perfectly ready to secretly dispose of what the 
Commons had repeatedly declared to be the most important posses- 
sion of England, and to defend his action in the House afterwards. 
Nor is the attitude of Spain less noteworthy. Even after fifty years 
of alternate menace and negotiation Spain would not admit that 
Gibraltar was a proper subject for an exchange. Unconditional 
surrender was now, as before and after, the only offer that Spain 
would consent to receive. 

The sixth and last offer to surrender Gibraltar was made in the 
year 1783, during the negotiations that preceded the Treaty of 
Versailles. Lord Shelburne offered Gibraltar to the Spanish 
ambassador in exchange for Porto Rico in the West Indies. The 
Spaniard welcomed the prospect of regaining Gibraltar, but did not 
wish to cede Porto Rico in exchange, nor did he wish to cede any 
other place. When Shelburne communicated his proposal to his 
colleagues they were not scandalised; they only said that his offer 
was too generous, ard that England should demand two West Indian 
islands instead of one, in exchange for a place of such importance as 
Gibraltar. But if the Spaniards objected to giving up Porto Rico, 
still more did they object to giving up Porto Rico and Trinidad. 

This sixth offer to surrender Gibraltar was made at the time when 
England was preparing to conclude a humiliating treaty. But on 
the other hand it was not contended, even at the time, that England 
had put out her full strength in the War of American Independence. 
Moreover, it was perfectly well understood that the American cam- 
paigns had been from first to last miracles of blundering, and the 
defeat of England was rather due to that cause than to any over- 
whelming military superiority on the part of the colonists. The 
nation was sullen rather than cowed. Moreover, England could 
claim glories. The English had held their own against the world on 
the sea ; and in particular the defence of Gibraltar had been one of 
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the most magnificent defences of modern times, and had lasted for 
three years. 

There have, of course, been ministers who were insensible to such 
considerations ; and perhaps Shelburne was one of them. But even 
if he were he could never have made such an offer, if the mainte- 
nance of British power in the Mediterranean had been any part of a 
traditional English policy. However little the defence of Gibraltar 
may have appealed to the Cabinet, it stirred the nation to its depths. 
Shelburne tested the views of the Commons on the subject of the 
surrender and obtained such unmistakable evidence that his proposal 
was unpopular that he was constrained to change his attitude. He. 
informed the Spanish ambassador that he would be unable to carry 
out his plan. The Court of Madrid was most indignant and threatened 
to renew the war, 

Thus once more in the course of the eighteenth century Spain— 
eager as she was to regain Gibraltar—was yet unwilling to make the 
slightest concession to obtain her end, and showed herself most 
indignant that England would not give up the Rock for nothing and 
consider herself rather honoured than otherwise by the transaction. 
Shelburne’s was the last offer made to surrender the Rock. These 
repeated offers on England’s part to retire are perhaps worthy of atten- 
tion, for three reasons: firstly, because Gibraltar looms very large 
before the eyes of the student of the Mediterranean ; secondly, because 
—in so far as a civilian can understand the question—there can be no 
Mediterranean route to the East without Gibraltar as a starting-point ; 
and thirdly, because in spite of that fact it is not generally known 
how very carelessly England held this important possession for more 
than three-quarters of a century after it was acquired. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this piece of history are these : 
The sovereign, as was his duty, held no very strong views on the 
subject. The Ministry and ambassadors were almost invariably 
anxious to disembarrass British policy by ceding the Rock. Once 
only in the course of three-quarters of a century of negotiation was 
the Prime Minister deemed crazy for suggesting the withdrawal of 
England, Even the great Pitt saw no advantage in maintaining a 
British garrison in Gibraltar. He and the ministers who were in 
favour of some other place in the Mediterranean had no idea of the 
Mediterranean route in their minds. They merely considered that 
Gibraltar might be useful to England as an offensive outpost; if 
any other place could be utilised for that purpose, any other place 
would be preferable. What baffled the plans of ministers and Cabinets 
for shaking England free of Gibraltar was the stubborn resistance 
of the people, or, as Townshend expressed it, their ‘ violent and super- 
stitious zeal.’ 

WALTER FREWEN LorD, 
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MR. SARGENT AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Wuart is the secret of the weariness, the depression of spirit that 
follow a visit to the Royal Academy? It is not the number of the 
pictures. After walking for hours in the National Gallery or the 
Louvre or the Uffizi Palace you may feel tired in body, and perhaps 
in mind, but you do not feel depressed in spirit: you feel elevated, 
exhilarated, braced up. It is not that the average of execution is 
low. There is a vast amount of cleverness in painting to be noticed ; 
the level of mere executive ability ishigh. What is it, then? Why, 
surely this: that the pictures, in spite of being painted with talent, 
have nothing to say to you; that you come upon scarcely any fresh 
ideas ; that your emotions are unstirred, your mind left vacant, your 
eyes even unsatisfied. Painting is, after all (or ought to be), a 
vehicle for the expression of ideas. The mere technical dexterity of 
brush and palette-knife are but the means, not the end. They are 
the painter’s parts of speech. To knowledge of these a painter who 
is to win us must add either the profundity of mind that originates 
ideas or an alert intelligence which picks up the best ideas that are 
going in its time. A picture that expresses no idea is as wearisome 
as a babbler who will be talking with nothing worth saying to 
say. No torment disturbs and harasses the soul more than to be 
belaboured with empty words and phrases, to undergo a stream of 
chatter that gives the mind nothing towork upon. There are people, 
it is true, who can dress up matter of little interest in so attractive a 
form of words that the charms of the envelope make us forget or 
overlook the blankness of the sheet enclosed. Just so there are 
painters who have little to express, but who express it so gracefully. 
that their lack of ideas is gladly forgiven. Atthe Academy, however, 
not only have the pictures little or nothing to express ; they most of 
them lack equally any freshness or charm in the manner of express- 
ing it. They are a saddening commentary upon Matthew Arnold’s 
denunciation of our English middle class for (amongst other things) 
its stunted sense of beauty. They convey no charm. They excite 
no feeling whatever. They are as commonplace as the mass of the 
people who trail listlessly before them. 

If we adopt this view of the cause that makes the Academy 
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wearisome, we can make it serve as well to explain a thing that 
puzzles a number of persons who wish to take an intelligent interest 
in painting, and this is the supremacy of Mr. Sargent. This year it 
is less disputable than ever. It is a Sargent year, indeed. His 
pictures are the only ones that leave a deep impression: among 
hundreds of meritorious exercises in paint, these stand out with 
astonishing force and with vivid evidence of a mind fiercely at work. 
Many people say, ‘ Now, why are Mr. Sargent’s pictures so wonder- 
ful? I can’t say I like them, and yet ’—and yet no one can help 
feeling their power and their fascination. Why? Why, for the 
very reason that Mr. Sargent has something to express, that he has 
something to say to you, that you feel, in front of his work, that 
your stock of ideas is the larger, that you are looking at something 
from a fresh point of view. He sees things for himself; his vision 
is as individual as was the vision of Velasquez. He looks at a 
figure and he sees in a moment all its harmonies and contrasts of 
colour, all the play of light and shade upon it, how to express its 
lines in the most striking manner, how to convey to you the impression 
which, as a whole, it leaves upon him. More than this, too, for he 
forms at the same time an impression of character, and he leaves 
upon the canvas the record of that as well. In his painting he 
carries realism very far, but it is always subjective and never 
objective realism. He never tries to paint things exactly as they 
are by common consent, but exactly as they present themselves to 
him. He has the intuitive gift which great art always possesses of 
knowing what to leave out. He chooses the materials for his effect 
with the same unhesitating swiftness and rightness that character- 
ised Greek art. His convention is scarcely ever at fault. He merges 
the individual in the universal without apparent effort. The miracle 
is accomplished to all appearance between one brush-stroke and the 
next. There is nothing photographic or slavish about realism of 
this nature, which is, in truth, nothing but the ability to convey 
impressions with the utmost directness and power. His pictures 
may give you pleasure or they may not. Of those at the Academy, 
that of the two ladies—one of his most perfectly painted portraits— 
a picture that has all the certainty of handling and all the maturity 
of style of the great English portrait-painters—this one can 
scarcely be called pleasing. The family groups, on the other hand, 
may be enjoyed without any awkward feeling of intrusion, without 
any confused uncertainty as to whether one ought not to murmur 
an apology and pass discreetly by. He has painted the children in 
these with far more feeling for the charm of childhood than he 
showed in his portrait of the little girl with the riding-whip at the 
New Gallery last year. But, whether they please or do not please, 
there can be no question that Mr. Sargeant’s pictures do express 
ideas. 
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For a painter to express ideas, however, even though he express 
them with the greatest possible skill of hand, is not quite enough 
to make him a great painter. The next question we must ask our- 
selves is: Does he express noble ideas—ideas that fill us with noble 
emotions—ideas that are beautiful and serviceable andtrue? We are 
not now quite so sure of our ground. There is much that is very 
beautiful in Mr. Sargent’s work—the red velvet robe and the red rose 
in the Wertheimer portrait, the marvellous painting of detail— 
tapestry, cabinet, bric-d-brac—in the Sitwell group, the lamp in 
the portrait of Professor Bywater. But do his pictures leave with us 
the feeling that our range of appreciation has been widened ? Do they 
give us that lasting satisfaction which comes from the contemplation 
of real forms so treated as to come near to the ideal? Before me as 
I write there hang six small—quite small—reproductions of famous 
portraits of women by Reynolds, Romney, Gainsborough, Raeburn, 
and Lawrence. The delight of these is inexhaustible. No one 
could grow weary of them. They area perpetual refreshment. Now, 
will Mr. Sargent’s pictures reproduced small in a hundred years’ 
time give this same sort of pleasure? Do they give it now? 
For myself I answer: No, they do not. And why do they not? 
Surely, it can only be because they fall short of our conceptions of 
the beautiful ; because we do not feel in them any striving after an 
ideal of beauty ; because, though they do offer us ideas, they do not 
offer us the noblest ideas, the ideas that must animate the work of a 
great painter. 

What ought to be the painter’s constant aim, if not to interpret 
to his fellows the forms of Nature and to show their underlying 
perfection? ‘For painting,’ wrote Cennino Cennini, ‘we must be 
endowed both with imagination and with skill of hand, so as first to 
discover unseen things concealed beneath the obscurity of natural 
objects, and then to arrest them with the hand, presenting to the 
sight that which before did not appear to exist.’ And Ruskin meant 
just the same thing, though he expressed it less clearly, when he wrote 
that ‘all the noblest pictures . . . are true or inspired ideals, seen 
in a moment to be ideal ; that is to say, the result of all the highest 
powers of the imagination, engaged in the discovery and apprehension 
of the purest truths, and having so arranged them as best to show 
their preciousness and exalt their clearness. How far are the 
painters of to-day from realising these precepts! Most are content 
to offer us the baldest transcripts from Nature. It is well, indeed, if 
we can recognise in their canvases the works of Nature at all. A 
painter lacking the sense of beauty has mistaken his craft. His 
industry is futile, had better have been devoted to some more useful 
end. And why do the painters of to-day lack the sense of beauty? 
Because they do not study to steep themselves in beautiful ideas. 
‘Draw and paint what you see,’ cry the false prophets of Art. 
Never mind what it is so long as the public can recognise it and not 
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feel bewildered and out of their depth. ‘0 foolish Galatians! who 
hath bewitched you?’ One of the surest signs of greatness in a 
work of art is that it shall bewilder those who look upon it, bewilder 
them by its suggestion of infinite, undreamed-of possibilities of 
loveliness. And it is only by seeking after these possibilities, 
‘always without intermission either on holidays or weekdays’ (to 
quote the excellent Cennini once more), that ‘ good practice becomes 
a second nature,’ and the painter’s understanding, ‘ being always accus- 
tomed to gather the flowers, would scarcely know how to take the 
thorns.’ Study Bellini’s pictures, and you will see how he arrived 
gradually and painfully, only after toil and tribulation, at the perfect 
type of Madonna which gladdens life for many of us after all these cen- 
turies. He set before himself the ideal of his imagination, but it was 
long before his skill of hand could carry out exactly the behest of his 
mind. No doubt there were plenty of cheerful Venetians who said 
to Bellini, ‘Why take so much trouble? Paint what you see.’ 
Well, you may say, in Bellini’s time, in Italy throughout all the 
fourteenth and fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, life was so fair a 
thing that all painters had need to do was to paint what they saw, 
Never believe it. Was there mo squalor, no ugliness, no brutality in 
Venice, and Florence, and Siena, and Assisi, when the Quattrocentists 
were covering every church wall with their gracious and beautiful 
fancies? Read the chroniclers and see. Even such a painter as 
Carpaccio, who did paint what he saw and whose fascinating interiors 
(as the bedroom of St. Ursula, the house of the Blessed Virgin, and 
the study of St. Jerome) tell us with faithful exactitude what the 
dwellings of his day were like—even Carpaccio must have selected 
with infinite pains what he had best leave out. Where did Bellini 
see the face of the Madonna in the Frari Church at Venice? Where 
did Della Robbia see the rapt expression of the St. Francis in his 
exquisite altar-piece in the Convent of the Osservanza near Siena? 
Where did Beltraffio see the entrancing type of childhood that hangs 
in the delightful little picture gallery at Bergamo? Of course, they 
did not see them, they imagined them, and this is what the greatest 
painters in the world have all done. They have gazed more deeply 
into the objects they painted than would be possible for the rest of 
mankind. They have ‘discovered unseen things’ (of course Cennini 
meant ‘beautiful things’) ‘concealed beneath the obscurity of 
natural objects.’ They have set down as far as in them lay exact 
renderings of their ideal forms of beauty. Sometimes they com- 
pletely failed in one direction. Crivelli’s faces are nearly all 
grotesquely ugly. Luca Signorelli in his figure-drawing seldom hit 
the happy mean between effort and grace. Mantegna failed again 
and again to represent horses correctly. But you may see how they 
strove against their failings and how keen their sense of beauty was. 
Though they might fall short of achievement, there was never any 
slackening of effort, never any conscious abandonment of the ideal. 
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It is just this untiring pursuit of the ideal that is so sadly to 
seek in the painting of to-day. There seems to bea minimum of 
mental effort devoted by painters to their work, a sluggish acceptance 
of the outsides of things as the only possible concern of the artist. 
The few who do stand out from amongst the mass in this respect 
stand out with a distinction which shows at once what a difference 
an ideal of beauty makes to a painter’s work—even though it be an 
ideal that he shares with buta few. What made Burne-Jones’s fame ? 
Simply and solely his unswerving pursuit of his ideals. Whether he 
was or was not one of the world’s great painters, as he certainly was 
one of the world’s greatest masters of design, the future must say. But 
this is beyond question : that there was in him the same spirit which 
animates the greatest painters. He had a clear conception of what 
he considered the beautiful, and he followed it with steadiness of 
purpose and a wholesome disregard of the opinions of others. Every- 
thing he did bore upon it not only the stamp of that sincerity which 
commands respect and even reverence, but the impress also of a 
mind given over solely to the search for truth, which is the highest 
form of beauty, and beauty which is the surest envelope of truth. 

Of how many painters can this be said to-day? The most of 
them float hither and thither, borne about by every wind of popular 
fancy, every gust of pictorial fashion. Those who pursue the even 
tenor of some way they have made their own pursue it with a 
mechanical regularity that is pathetically meaningless from any 
point of view but the rigidly commercial. The few who paint with 
their heads and with their hearts, and with understanding of what 
should be the painter’s aim, have to be sought here and there, and 
win the appreciation of the few only. You find them here and there 
even upon the walls of Burlington House. Mr. Waterhouse never 
abandons the pursuit of the ideal. Mr. Abbey’s Crusaders have a 
light in their eyes that fills the picture with force and meaning ; it 
may be restless in composition, a little hard in colour, too, even 
allowing for the clear thin air of Palestine, but it tells us what the 
painter felt. Mr. Ridley Corbet’s Val d’Arno is full of an ineffable 
charm, emotional in the right sense. The winning radiance of evening 
light, the grey solemnity of gathering dusk, the spacious beauty of 
the plain with its distant, guardant hills, have entered into the artist’s 
soul, and, because he felt deeply, he had the power to communicate his 
emotion to all capable of sharing it. Mr. Byam Shaw’s colour 
sense may lead him on the right lines; he seems to strive; but he is 
principally a decorator, and his ideas are not of the first order. Mr. 
Shannon’s Flower Giri has beauty and an engaging quality of tender- 
ness. Mr. Clausen’s study of dusks and lights has something of the 
grand style about it. Mr. La Thangue fills and refreshes the eye with 
his sunlight and open air, but does not paint with any emotional force. 
In the Sculpture Rooms, amongst a good deal of ‘ Canovery,’ and many 
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‘staring busts of frightful-featured men,’ there are works of real 
imaginative power, touched with the live coal of ideality—works 
that invigorate andcharm. Suchare Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft’s Dean 
Colet group, Mr. Frampton’s touching little Edward the Sixth, and 
several less ambitious pieces. Among the little-known exhibitors, 
too, there are several who seem to understand what the painter and 
sculptor should strive after, and who are trying to discover unseen 
beauties beneath the obscurity of natural objects. The light that 
shines for all who work to this end is not the flickering rushlight of 
popularity or price, but the fixed star of ideal loveliness which has 
guided all true followers of art since art was born into the world. They, 
perhaps, are born out of their time. For all of like mind with them 
there has been but one country and one period. That country and 
that period fostered the great line which began with Cimabue, 
handed on the traditions of its arts throughout three hundred years, 
and only died away when, in Ruskin’s words, ‘the sixteenth century 
closed, like a grave, over the great art of the world.’ 
Here, then, we have it—that the one thing needed to Mr. Sargent’s 
work, needed to give him a place among those painters who have 
embodied in their pictures the greatest number of the greatest ideas, 
is this quality of the ideal—of imagination striving towards the noble 
and the beautiful, shrinking from the commonplace and from all 
that is not lovely and of good report. Nor are we left without 
a gleam of hope that this quality may in time inspire and inform his 
painting. The Crucifix which he has sent this year, and which hangs 
in the Sculpture Room, is a very striking piece of design, and all the 
more striking for being Mr. Sargent’s. For it has in it some of the 
very opposite characteristics to those which distinguish the bulk of 
his work; Upon the Cross Christ hangs in agony, and bound to the 
sacred body are a man and a woman, types of sinning, suffering 
humanity. Each holds up a chalice to catch the drops falling from 
the wounded hands. Beneath Christ’s feet is the bruised serpent, 
and below that again the pelican feeding its young upon its own 
flesh. The ideas which this fine work conveys are of the first order, 
and the execution is very powerful. Its qualities of linear design 
and decorative modelling are instinct with force and truth and beauty. 
Perhaps here and there the grotesque intrudes a shade more than it 
should in a perfect design upon a theme of this nature. The face of 
the man does not give quite the right feeling, for example. But it 
is, beyond question, a work nobly imagined, almost of inspiration, 
and, coming from Mr. Sargent, it must be accepted as an omen full 
of promise for the future. This, and other works in the Sculpture 
Room at Burlington House, and, I should like to add, the pictures 
painted in tempera at the New Gallery, are bright hopeful spots 
upon the dull materialism of the Art of to-day. 





H. Hamitton Fyre. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PRESSING NEED FOR MORE 
UNIVERSITIES 


I, THE FOUNDATIONS OF COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY 


A FAVOURITE subject at the present time, both with speakers and 
with writers in the public Press, is the stationary condition of our 
trade and manufactures as compared with the enormous strides made 
by Germany and the United States. Yet, although the need of 
education is often spoken of, very few of our public men appear to 
realise the true foundation of the success of Germany at the present 
time. 

For the absence of growth or, in some departments, the decay 
of our manufactures and commerce, two defects in our social con- 
ditions are chiefly responsible. The first is one difficult to remove, 
except by the chastening influence of poverty. I mean the attitude 
of fat content resulting from a generation of trade without rivals, 
and displayed in the lack of industry and enterprise of which our 
foreign consuls complain, and which so impresses our American 
critics. More important still, however, is the lack of trained 
intelligence, of scientific method in almost all departments of the 
community, which is as evident in our conduct of war as in our 
manufacture of dye-stuffs. 

Owing to the lack of trained brains, the major portion of the 
chemical industry, with the exception of the alkali trade, has left 
England, its original home, for Germany. At the present moment 
we are on the eve of a wholesale destruction of a great Anglo-Indian 
industry, that of indigo production, by the inventions of a German 
firm of chemists. Our explosives, our drugs, our dyes, are made in 
Germany. Our scientific instruments and glassware of all descrip- 
tions come from the same country. On the other hand, our steel 
trade is being absorbed by America, which has already attained the 
first place in the manufacture of machine tools, electrical industrial 
appliances, and agricultural instruments. 

It is evident that, if we would stay this continuous advance of 
our competitors at our expense, we must study the methods used 
by them, in order that, in the coming struggle for commercial 
supremacy, we may at least fight them on equal ground. The 
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factors which make for industrial success can be very easily summed 
up: the possession of natural resources, freedom to use these 
resources, and power or knowledge to utilise them. With regard 
to the first factor, we are possibly inferior to the United States, 
unless we include our colonies, as we ought to do, as part of 
England. In both the first and second factors we have the advantage 
over Germany, 7.¢. in greater mineral wealth, and exemption from 
forced military service. It is clear, then, that Germany’s advantage 
lies in the third factor, viz. the power to utilise the forces of nature, 
which are at her, as at our, disposal. Now this power is given by 
science, and science alone. The enormous advances during the last 
hundred years have so changed the order of things that the race is 
no longer to the strong, but to the wise. Intellectual supremacy 
means now commercial supremacy. Some faint glimmering of this 
fact has come into the minds of our public men, our guilds and our 
philanthropists, and they have, in all good conscience, acted upon 
the inspiration by setting up technical colleges and polytechnics, and 
giving money grants for success in examinations in elementary 
science. They may point proudly to the fact that now they have 
made the artisan and the board-school child ‘scientific,’ and 
commercial supremacy ought to follow as a matter of course. 

But our trade and industries continue to drift away from us as 
before. Our work in this direction is apparently a failure, because 
it has been begun at the wrong end. We have sought to apply 
science before we had the science itself to apply. The greatest 
advances in science which have had at the same time a marked 
influence on industrial developments have been made by men whose 
sole object has been the furtherance of pure knowledge, and not of 
their own pecuniary position. In nearly all cases, however, these 
men have been sheltered from the struggle for bare existence either 
by private fortune or by the possession of a modest stipend and 
adequate laboratories and material for their investigations. 

Herein lies the secret of Germany’s present success. For many 
years, even in her most troublous times, she has enjoyed the use 
of universities scattered far and wide over the country and main- 
tained by the local ruling power, State or prince, the sole function of 
which has been the advancement and diffusion of knowledge for its 
own sake. In the pre-scientific age the increased culture resulting 
from these universities had to be its own reward. The advent of 
modern science, however, has made each of these centres of learning 
a potent instrument for the advancement of the material prosperity 
of the nation. Their existence has made it possible for the most 
intelligent students to devote their whole life to the furtherance of 
knowledge, well aware that a career was open to them, honourable, 
if not lucrative, in which they might give their best for their science, 
without paying the penalty of grinding poverty. 

Vor, XLIX—No. 292 8 Z 
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The work proceeding from these universities has raised Germany 
to the first place in the intellectual world. In all departments of 
knowledge, literature, history or science, men turn for information 
tothe German masters, so that it has almost become a truism that, if 
a student cannot read German, he might as well not read at all, so 
large a part does the German work play in the burning questions, 
literary and scientific, of the present day. 

But the multiplicity of State-aided universities in Germany has 
had another effect on the advance of that country. Every year 
thousands of young men leave these universities trained in scientific 
method, trained to distinguish between the true and the false in 
things. This is the army with which Germany is conquering the 
world’s markets. As chemists, engineers, manufacturers, these men 
apply the scientific method to practical affairs, their acquired power 
of discrimination enabling them to seize on every advance that is 
made in pure science, and to turn it to practical advantage. 

No better example of the interaction of universities and indus- 
trial pursuits, of pure science and technology, could be given than 
the newly effected commercial synthesis of indigo, mentioned earlier 
in this article. About thirty years ago, Baeyer, now professor in 
Munich, studying the chemical nature of indigo, found that it could 
be broken down into various known coal-tar derivatives, and later 
on he succeeded in synthesising the dye-stuff from these derivatives. 
It is interesting to notice that in his artificial production of indigo, 
he made use of the so-called ‘ Perkins synthesis’ worked out by the 
well-known English discoverer of aniline dyes. The importance of 
this discovery of Baeyer was at once appreciated by the managers of 
the ‘ Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik,’ who, with Baeyer, patented 
the process and proceeded to develop it on a commercial scale. 
They found, however, that the amount of raw material used in the 
process, viz. toluene, a coal-tar product, was only just sufficient for 
the world’s consumption in the manufacture of aniline dyes, saccharin, 
&c., and would not nearly suffice for the amount of indigo annually 
required. But the thorough knowledge of the indigo group re- 
sulting from Baeyer’s work gave many possibilities of approaching 
this substance through other channels. The chemical company 
employ in their works over eighty chemists, who are not merely 
trained in chemical manipulation but are also skilled researchers, 
who have made investigations in university laboratories before 
their employment by the firm. To this staff, then, was made over 
the task of finding a method of obtaining indigo from a cheap and 
abundant coal-tar product. After many laborious years of research 
the Badische Company have finally succeeded in manufacturing 

indigo on a commercial scale from naphthalene, which can be 
produced in enormous quantities at a cheap rate and is largely used 
for increasing the luminosity of coal gas. Every stage of the process 
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has involved the work of trained chemists and has necessitated the 
erection of special plants for the production on a large scale of the 
materials required. The final result is that the Badische Company 
are now prepared to supply indigo to the whole world at a price with 
which the indigo planters cannot compete, and thus to obtain posses- 
sion of an industry of the annual value of three million pounds.’ 

The lesson that we as a nation have to learn is that true in- 
dustrial advance is impossible without advance in pure science, and 
that we should be pursuing a strictly utilitarian line of conduct in 
encouraging the cultivation of knowledge by men who care for 
nothing except the advancement of their own branch of science. 

No whole-hearted man of science can direct his researches along 
lines of necessary utility. He has merely in all devotion to follow 
the indications of his experiments, testing and re-testing the revela- 
tion they afford before finally accepting it. And if a man in all 
cases limited himself to a problem, because its solution promised 
practical advantages, many discoveries which are the basis of our 
modern industries would never have been made. When Galvani 
studied the twitchings of some frogs’ legs which he had hung by 
copper hooks on an iron balustrade, he could have had no idea that 
his discoveries would form the basis of the great electro-chemical 
industries of the present day. When Oersted noticed that the 
passage of a current round a magnet caused a deflection of the 
needle, the discovery interested only a few savants. Yet this ob- 
servation, which is directly utilised in the electric telegraph, was 
also the beginning of a chapter in science which at present deals 
with the whole question of transmission and utilisation of energy by 
electrical means—electric lighting, electric locomotion, and the 
working of metals. The discovery of the Réntgen rays and their 
uses in medicine is but a small part of a series of researches dealing 
with some of the most abstruse problems in physics. Pasteur’s 
discoveries relating to fermentation and contagious disorders, which 
have saved millions of pounds to France, and which, in their applica- 
tions by Lord Lister, have preserved thousands of human beings 
from suffering and death, had their starting-point in a research on 
the asymmetry of crystals. 

The moral that we should draw from these considerations is that 
a nation desiring wealth, industrial and commercial supremacy, 
must seek first intellectual supremacy, and all these things shall be 
added unto her. The means to this end has already been shown to 


1 It is noteworthy that Hofmann, years ago, when Professor at the School of 
Mines, strongly urged the Government to institute and support chemical laboratories, 
so that we might retain in England the anilin dye industry then being developed by 
Perkins. His advice, however, fell on deaf ears, and the whole of this industry is now 
in the hands of Germany, to whom we send the waste products of our gasworks in 
order to buy back at a large price the dyes manufactured from these same waste 
products. 
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us. If we would compete on equal terms with Germany, we must, 
as she has done, found universities, as many as possible, whose work 
shall be the increase of knowledge by discovery, by training to dis- 
cover, and by spreading scientific method among the intelligent 
population of the land. Of the few universities we have, many are 
hampered, especially in their scientific departments, by lack of funds. 
In London, the capital of the empire and the richest city in the 
world, there is no university at all except on paper, and most of our 
great manufacturing towns are content with a mechanics’ institute. 

The absolute lethargy of the public on the subject of higher 
education is shown by the case of Birmingham, where even the great. 
influence of Mr. Chamberlain has failed to raise more than 400,000/. 
for a university. If the manufacturers of Birmingham once realised 
the importance to them and to the whole country of such a university, 
there could be no difficulty in multiplying this sum five times. In fact 
the general attitude of the public towards universities is that they are 
more or less of luxuries, to diffuse a smattering of general culture and 
to give a tone to, or label with a degree, a favoured few of our country- 
men, and it bas no conception that our very existence as a nation is 
bound up with this question of universities. The Government show, 
too, that they are not in advance of public opinion by voting less than 
100,000/. a year for the whole of university teaching in the British 
Isles. Atthe same time, the Government spends 50,000,000/. a year 
on the maintenance of the Army and Navy, an expenditure which we 
have been told time after time is to be looked upon in the nature of 
an insurance. What should we think of any firm that spent half its 
income on fire insurance, and nothing at all on the development of 
its business ? 

Of course, in former days, when our consciences were easier, or 
other Powers weaker, the Army and Navy could be regarded as means 
of extending our business and possessions, and were so used, though 
righteous horror would be excited nowadays at the bare suggestion 
of such a method for increasing our wealth. 

The struggle of the twentieth century will be, not for lands, but 
for control over the forces of nature. Here, at any rate, Liberalism 
and Imperialism could join hands in fighting the spirit of reaction 
and Conservatism, and the lethargic self-satisfaction which bids fair 
to sink our empire to a second or third place among the nations. 

But the question is vital to every inhabitant of these islands. 
Already in America public opinion has awakened to the enormous 
importance of the development of universities for the practical success 
of the nation ; and its millionaires vie with one another in founding 
magnificent universities equipped in all points for their work, where 
picked men may extend ever wider their knowledge of natural 
phenomena, and where armies of young men may be trained in 
scientific method before being turned out into the workshop and 
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factory. Recognising, however, that the intellect must be allowed 
to develop in all directions, there is in these universities no restric- 
tion of the work to science or to subjects which are evidently 
utilitarian, Literature and art are as richly provided for as the 
sciences, in order that the nation may attain a full and complete 
intellectual development and be fitted to contend for the first place 
among the nations of the earth. 

As a measure of imperial insurance, we have committed the con- 
duct of our affairs to a Conservative Government, and therefore to one 
which by its traditions is unlikely on its own initiative to do anything 
for higher education. But in this country private enterprise has 
always shown the way to the Government: our rich men have 
evidenced their regard for their country’s welfare by contributing 
largely in various ways to the cost of the war in South Africa. Will 
they not take up this greater work—not of insurance, but of develop- 
ment of the country by training its brain-power—the founding of 
universities in close connection with our great industrial centres and 
the equipment of the nation for the war of the twentieth century ? 


Il, AN IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON 


One of the most striking examples of our country’s indifference in 
matters of higher education is the fact that London, the capital 
of the empire and the centre of its mental activities in science, 
literature, and industrial development, has no university worthy of 
thename. Seventy years ago a body of men interested in education, 
and perceiving the poverty of London in this respect, founded at 
their own cost a University of London which should be open to all 
comers and all denominations. Objections, however, were raised to 
allowing this institution (now known as University College) to grant 
degrees, and after the foundation of King’s College as a Church of 
England institution, both bodies consented to the foundation of a 
purely examining body, which took on the title of University of 
London, and which has stood in the way of the advancement of 
education in London ever since. 

This obstacle has now, however, been removed. The new 
statutes for the university drawn up by the Statutory Commissioners, 
and approved by her late Majesty in June 1900, have so modified 
the constitution of the university that, without undue distortion of 
its statutes, it might be made to gather up the disconnected 
attempts at higher education which are being made in London by 
various bodies, and to develop out of them a university that should 
have some influence on the intellectual growth of the country, and 
be worthy of the capital of the empire. 

But statutes cannot make a university, nor can we, by a com- 
bination of the inadequate teaching resources of London, make them 
adequate for the needs of this city. When the German Government 
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took possession of Strasburg, they took over at the same time its 
ancient university, already provided with institutes for|the teaching 
of the various branches of knowledge. Since that time they have 
spent on the university buildings a capital sum of 700,000/., in 
addition to a yearly grant for expenses of 47,000/. And this is for 
a university whose total number of students_averages just over 1,000. 
In the case of other universities of more continuous development, it 
is not so easy toarrive at the amount of the capital sum spent on their 
buildings. It is instructive, however, to note the value placed by 
the State on the training of these universities, as represented by the 
annual grant from State or Imperial funds. Berlin, with 4,000 
to 5,000 matriculated students, and 4,000 to 5,000 other students, 
has a yearly grant of 120,000/. Vienna, with 5,000 to 6,000 
stujents, receives 100,000/.; Heidelberg, with 1,200 students, 
37,000/. Berne, in Switzerland, with 800 students, obtains a yearly 
grant of 24,000/. Thus the yearly grant made by these various 
governments towards the expenses of educating each student varies 
from 201. to 50/. To this sum we must add the small amounts paid 
by each student as fees—about 10/. to 20/. a year—as well as small 
sums accruing from invested property. 

These figures enable us to form some idea of the resources that 
must be at the disposal of the new University of London if it is to 
compete on equal grounds with the similar institutions on the Con- 
tinent. With 10,000 students it would{need an annual income of 
at least 400,000/., altogether apart from the capital sum necessary to 
build and equip the university institutes. But if the university is 
to play a part in the economic development of the country and to 
attract to itself this number of students, it will be impossible to 
raise the whole of this sum by students’ fees. If each student has 
to pay 30/. to 501. a year for his education, apart altogether from 
his living expenses, university training will be limited, as at present, 
to a select few. In order that the university may each year turn 
out an army of trained experts to take part in the industrial warfare of 
the present time, a portion at any rate of these expenses must be met 
by means of endowments or grants from the State or public bodies, 
so as to reduce the yearly cost of education to between 10/. and 20/. 
Moreover, it is to be hoped that numbers of scholarships and bursaries 
may be established, enabling the picked students of the polytechnics 
and technical institutes to give up wage-earning for a time and devote 
three or four years to a thorough study of some science in the 
university. Weshould, in fact, besides Huxley’s ladder from the board 
school to the university, provide another for those poorer students 
whose superior mental endowments are first displayed when they are 
brought into contact with practical science. 

The establishment of a University of London along these lines 
would therefore involve a capital expenditure of between three and 
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four millions and an annual endowment in some shape or other of 
200,000/., which would be irrespective of some 200,000/. from 
students’ fees. It is not, however, necessary, nor would it be advis- 
able, to start a university on this great scale. The important matter 
at present is to provide a university adequate for the needs of the 
students whom we might expect to present themselves at once, 
being careful at the same time to establish it in such a way that 
it would admit of expansion in accordance with the growth of the 
demand for its training—a demand that will be governed by the 
increased success of our manufactures when directed by men trained 
in scientific method. 

A university, founded now, would probably have to provide instruc- 
tion for about 3,000 students. In making this provision, it would be 
possible for the university in many cases to obtain possession of and 
utilise existing endowments and buildings. Indeed, as long ago as 
1885 Professor Karl Pearson indicated the means by which this might 
be accomplished. He suggested that the two bodies of university rank 
in London, viz. University and King’s Colleges, should hand themselves 
over to the university. This latter body would thus possess two nuclei, 
from which might grow out university institutes, carrying on teaching 
and research in the various faculties of arts, science, engineering and 
medicine, and co-ordinated and directed by the central university. 
In Professor Pearson’s scheme, the largest and most compact faculty in 
London, 7.¢, the medical, is hardly taken into account. If, however, 
the university possessed teaching institutes in two or more parts of 
London, and were possessed of sufficient funds to develop these 
institutes, it would be easy to concentrate in them all the scientific 
part of the medical curriculum at present taught with indifferent 
success and much waste of time and material in all the eleven 
hospital schools of London. These schools could then turn their whole 
attention to the development of our knowledge and treatment of 
disease. No other city in the world presents such opportunities as 
London for the study of disease, and in no civilised town are the 
opportunities so neglected. The necessity of teaching the purely 
scientific subjects of the medical curriculum, such as chemistry, 
physics, physiology, and anatomy, imposed on the schools by the 
absence of central university institutes where these subjects could 
be properly studied, cripples the schools and the development of 
their proper work, involving, as it does, a large expenditure on the 
equipment and upkeep of laboratories and the absorption of the best 
energies of their younger men in cramming students for the qualify- 
ing examinations, to the exclusion of research into the causation and 
treatment of disease. Moreover, this expenditure of time and energy, 
owing to its wasteful diffusion, is unproductive of good results, and 
fails to attain efficiency of teaching in these subjects. 

Let us see what changes would be involved by the abolition 
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of the two colleges and the establishment in their place of two 
branches of the university. In the first place, it would be necessary 
that the transference of lands and endowments should be complete. 
The university should have an absolutely free hand to increase the 
number of teachers, to appoint new professors or confirm former ones, 
or to pension off those of the existing staff whom it regarded as 
unfit. In neither of the two colleges is the present accommodation 
sufficient for the greater requirements of a university, and both have 
certain encumbrances. The expenditure, however, that would be 
necessary to fit them for the purposes of the university would be 
extremely small compared with that necessary for buying land and 
building a newinstitute. Thus, at University College, an expenditure 
of 160,000/. would be sufficient to free the whole buildings for 
university purposes, and to provide the increased accommodation in 
the scientific departments which would be wmmediately necessary. 
This expenditure would place at the disposal of the university an 
institute with endowments, freehold lands and buildings of the value 
of three-quarters of a million, with a space of 14 acres freehold for 
future development. 

A somewhat less expenditure would place the buildings of King’s 
College at the disposal of the university. The transference would, 
however, naturally destroy the Church of England character of this 
teaching centre; and it is not known whether the authorities of 
King’s College would consent to the change, though there is no 
doubt that it would be in the best interests of higher education in 
London. 

These two institutes would, however, barely suffice for the present 
needs of London ; and it seems imperative that, while the chance is 
yet open, the university should take advantage of the open space 
adjoining its examination rooms and offices at South Kensington to 
establish here a third institute, teaching in several if not in all faculties 
of knowledge. There are, moreover, in the neighbourhood of the uni- 
versity two well-equipped institutes, the City Guilds’ Central Institute 
for Technical Education and Engineering, and the Royal College of 
Science, for which the Government is now erecting new and ample 
buildings. The university would have to consider seriously whether 
it could not also absorb these institutes. There seems to be no reason 
why their administration should not be handed over to the university, 
which would act, so to speak, as trustees for the Government and 
for the City Guilds, care being taken that the express purposes for 
which these buildings were erected and endowed should not be 
allowed to suffer under the altered management. Such an absorp- 
tion would seem to be advisable in consequence of the fact that a 
large amount of work of university character, the preparation of 
students for degrees and the carrying on of research work, is already 
undertaken in these institutes, which should, therefore, not be left 
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out of account in any attempt to co-ordinate the higher teaching 
facilities of London. 

We should thus have a university with three centres in the 
North, West, and South of London, each of which might be made 
equivalent to a provincial university, but maintaining a certain 
community of aims and standards under the central governing body 
of the university. The fourth centre, that for the East of London, 
for which we must probably await some munificent donation, might 
in time be the most important ofall. In this part of London there 
should be a great institute, richly endowed, teaching especially in 
the faculties of science and applied science, which should give a. 
university training to the picked men coming to it from the 
technical and secondary schools, and supply trained men, experts in 
their subjects, to serve as directors and masters in the factories and 
works which extend eastwards along the banks of the Thames. The 
presence of the largest hospital in London in these parts would 
probably lead to the establishment of a faculty of medicine in this 
branch of the university, which would, therefore, serve as a centre 
for the study of the scientific portions of the medical curriculum. 

From the slight sketch just given of a possible University for 
London, it will be seen that its foundation depends on the possibility 
of obtaining funds. The teaching of science cannot be made to pay, 
unless it be degenerated to a series of monster cram classes. The 
more valuable the teaching of science is to the community as a 
whole, the less will it be self-supporting: and the deficit becomes 
greater as we desire to extend scientific training among the people 
by diminishing the fees charged to the students. In the provinces 
this fact is beginning to be dimly recognised, and the universities 
are growing, and are nourished by gifts prompted by local patriotism, 
or extorted by pertinacious representatives from the Government. 
In London, with its enormously greater needs, it seems vain to appeal 
to local patriotism. Our representatives are more interested in the 
conduct of the Irish members than in the education of their 
constituents. If the Metropolitan members had any other idea of 
a university than as an introduction to polite society, they could 
prevail on even a Conservative Government to give an adequate grant 
in aid to the Imperial University of London. If our men of 
business could realise the absolute necessity of higher education 
and research for the industrial development of the country, they 
would not grudge a small portion of their wealth for the foundation 
and maintenance of laboratories, professorships, and scholarships. 


Ernest H. Star ina. 
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SOME REAL LOVE LETTERS? 


LovE affairs, though doubtless of supreme interest to most of us at 
one period of our lives, are often—perhaps generally—regarded after 
that period rather as ‘ curiosities of natural history’ than as coming 
home to the business or the bosoms of mature men and women. 
Nous avons passé par la, no doubt, but we have left that region very 
far behind our weary footsteps of to-day; and we, the foot-sore 
travellers, cannot verily believe ourselves the same persons as they 
who once danced lightly on that enchanted ground. Or else, though 
we may recognise ourselves as still the same—-since ‘’tis in ourselves 
that we are thus or thus ’—we say that that ground of our conscious- 
ness was indeed enchanted ; it was a dream, an illusion of the sense, 
upon which our youthful spirit moved and danced; it had no 
foundation in the solid facts of the world. 

Such, I believe, is with very many persons the retrospect. of 
after life upon their brief season of ‘love-making.’ But if this be 
the case it is certainly remarkable that the subject is of such 
perennial and wide interest as is indicated, for instance, by the 
demand and supply of the literary market. The huge and ever- 
increasing flood of novels poured out year by year is mostly—to the 
chagrin of some of us—concerned with this same limited and 
monotonous theme; but the theme palls not upon the public ear. 
And recent excitements and enthusiasms in devouring the history 
of love affairs as unfolded in love letters, genuine or fictitious, bear 
a like witness even more impressively. For in most successful 
narrative novels a greater variety of fare is presented to the reader 
than a love tale in epistolary form, by the nature of the case, can 
furnish. Plot, development of various characters, dialogue witty or 
pathetic, scenic or picturesque description—many if not all of these 
must by turns relieve the palate, lest it be jaded by the flavour of 
honey, albeit culled from the sweetest flower that life produces. It 
is, then, the more noteworthy that, in the absence of all these reliefs, 
such a stir, such a depth of interest in the public as to recall that 
which followed upon the appearance of Adam Bede forty years ago, 
should be created by the reading of mere love letters. 


1 Lettres de Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, Revues sur les éditions originales. 
Paris, 1876. 
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Criticism and even censure (as we all know) have not been lack- 
ing—as, for example, in the case of the Browning and Keats 
letters—upon the discretion, or the want of it, manifest in the 
publication of any love letters whatever. Is it right, is it seemly, is 
it profitable, say objectors, to lay these things bare before a careless 
world ? before a coarse world? a perverse and malicious? a stupid 
and misinterpreting, apt to wrest things that should be for its 
wealth into occasions of falling? To all these questions from 
Doubting Castle such publication lies open. 

But let us elect to leave Doubting Castle and come out into the 
open. Let us profess a strong faith that there is virtue that goes 
out from revelations of exceptional and tragic passion, which arrest 
and enchain the attention even of those who condemn them. It is 
not in the stimulation or the satisfaction of any ignoble or prurient 
curiosity that lies their spell ; let any such hint be far from us, for 
the honour of human nature! No; the spell is in that they fulfil 
the demand made upon tragedy of old, that it should ‘ purify the 
emotions by pity and terror ;’ that they illuminate the heights and 
depths, the glories and the powers of that humanity which is with 
most of us so ‘cribb’d, cabin’d; and confin’d’ that it can scarce 
recognise itself as the offspring of God; that they exhibit the 
passion which can drag men lowest, or raise them highest, ‘ purely 
purged of all its dross,’ and attaining, through sorrow, to immortal 
fame which ennobles alike the hero and them that revere him. 

For the rest, the heroic race in real life (as all know who are 
careful to observe them) are simple and outspoken as little children ; 
their ‘dignity’ is the last thing with which they are consciously 
concerned, for they by instinct act upon the maxim, Never stand upon 
your dignity, but let your dignity stand upon you! They take 
the whole world into their confidence, and rely upon the sympathy 
of their fellow-creatures ; and their trust is not mocked—any more than 
that of a little child that holds up a hurt hand toa kind stranger’s 
face to be ‘ kissed well again.’ Have we not known? Have we not 
seen? What so knit the affection of this country to our great 
Queen, lately dead, as her direct appeal in her sorrow to the 
sympathy of her people, telling them, as she might tell her own 
children, all the burthen on her heart—great matters and small, all 
set forth ‘in truth and daylight’? Or can any strictures on 
‘ indiscretion,’ ‘ want of reticence,’ and the like impair the nobility 
and simplicity of Carlyle’s penance coram populo, for all the short- 
comings and offences with which he had to charge himself toward 
his lost wife? There the old man stands—in his last appearance 
before his country, as he willed to make it—sorrowing, like Johnson 
in Uttoxeter market-place, for little petty unkindnesses and slights 
never to be undone, never to be atoned for to the object of them; 
and to how many must the admonition come home! 
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Yes! when heroes speak let us, who are not heroes, listen and 
perpend ; and let there be no cavilling that the speaking is as a 
man speaketh unto his friend. 

But to revert to my particular subject at present. In this 
matter of love letters comparisons naturally occur to us. Many will 
doubtless recall to mind the hapless Vanessa, whose story has had so 
singular a fascination for so many generations. But very few of 
Vanessa’s letters remain to us ; and those of her strange, redoubtable 
tutor-quasi-lover are occupied mainly in tearing away the garb of 
passion and romance with which she, poor lady, would persist in 
arraying the relation between them. We can imagine with what 
fierce and morbid indignation he would have prohibited the constant 
flight towards him of perfervid billets @adoration, such as succeed 
one another in the pages I am about to cite. A certain amount of 
dalliance he permits, to her and to himself; but the limits are sternly 
drawn, in bizarre contrast with some phrases used; and the history 
of that cruelly pathetic passion which killed her has to be inferred 
from external facts, from hints in his journal to her rival, from the 
ambiguous verses which give his own account of the early days of 
their liaison, and from the never-to-be-forgotten scene of their last 
parting, which (if authentic) she must herself have told to some 
friendly ear—for who could carry such a memory in complete 
silence ? 

But there is another story of the same kind, which is of deeper 
significance than Vanessa’s (who, indeed, seems to have been 
noteworthy only in the force of her passionate love, and in the fact 
that it was lavished upon Swift). That other is the story of the 
remarkable woman whose letters are the subject of the present 
paper. It is, no doubt, well known to many who are familiar with 
French literature of the eighteenth century; but it is so strange 
and impressive a piece of human life that I may be pardoned, I 
trust, if, at the risk of wearying some persons by the repetition 
of a thrice-told tale, I hope to interest others by setting it forth, 

Mademoiselle de Lespinasse is unquestionably one of the most 
brilliant and interesting figures in that brilliant and interesting 
society, aux bords de l'abime, which was the last efflorescence of old 
France before the Revolution finally engulfed it. It was a society, 
doubtless, of very lax morality, mined by decay of all the old pieties 
and charities which had for centuries held Christendom together ; yet 
these very letters, while bearing testimony to that, testify no less 
how hard it is to kill the divine seeds of righteousness and loving- 
kindness in men’s hearts. Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, in her own 
character, displays both sides of the picture. She had, in the 
sense in which Christian people understand the word, almost no 
personal ‘morality’ as a woman; yet she was generous, tender- 
hearted, veracious and high-minded; and in deploring her frailty 
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we must make the distinction, so earnestly insisted upon by Coleridge, 
that she was ‘ pure though not chaste.’ 

Julie Jeanne Eléonore de Lespinasse was born at Lyons in 1732. 
She had in reality no right to any noble nom de famille; the 
surname of Lespinasse, by which she was always known, appertaining 
to a branch of the family of the Comtes d’Albon, to which both her 
mother and her mother’s husband belonged. M. and Madame 
d’Albon lived apart for many years, and the usual mystery attending 
the origin of illegitimate children encompasses the childhood and 
early youth of the poor girl, the offspring of an intrigue of her 
mother’s, with whom is not known. Madame d’Albon, however, © 
brought her up openly at her house in Lyons, giving, one must sup- 
pose, such plausible account of the child as she could (the baptismal 
register is of the daughter of respectable ‘bourgeois de Lyon,’ but 
the significant entry is, ‘ Le pére n’a signé pour étre absent’). She 
made no secret, moreover, of her tender love for her daughter; and 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, for the first fifteen years of her life, 
received more affection, and a more careful education also, than 
many, perhaps most legitimate children of the noblesse de province 
of the day. But she lost her mother in 1747, and then her sorrows, 
which were to be lifelong, began. 

She had to find a home, or rather a shelter, with her married 
half-sister, her mother’s elder and legitimate daughter. This person 
and her husband, the Marquis de Vichy-Chamrond, together with the 
Comte d’Albon, her brother, appear to have been mainly concerned 
towards the poor illegitimate orphan, hardly more than a child, first 
to prevent her ever making réclamation d'état (the claim of legitimacy 
and consequent sharing in the family property), which, they feared, 
was possible, inasmuch as her mother and theirs was only separated, 
not divorced from her husband; next to get as much service out of 
her as they could, in return for the bare maintenance which they 
were practically obliged to give her. They could hardly have been 
blamed for mere resistance to a possible claim in law which every one 
knew was not justifiable in fact; but their methods were harsh and 
mean ; and, what was more, their attitude ought in common fairness 
to have been modified in consideration of the generous simplicity of 
the poor young girl herself. For there is strong evidence’ that 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse (it is a characteristic trait), on inheriting, 
by express bequest under her mother’s will, a sum of ready money 
so considerable as would have sufficed to secure her complete in- 
dependence, surrendered it unconditionally to her half-brother, the 
Comte d’Albon, trusting that he (with whom she had been brought 
up) would prove to her a brother indeed. 

The very reverse proved the case. Not only did her relations 


2 Quoted by M. Eugéne Asse in his Notice Biographique et Littéraire sur 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, p. vi. Paris, 1876. 
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treat her with contumely and even cruelty, not only did the Vichys 
drudge her as a nursery governess to their children, but they all 
vehemently opposed her leaving her servitude, either for a convent— 
for which she passionately expressed her preference to remaining in 
their chéteauw—or for a much more cheerful lot (to all appearance) 
which, after several miserable years at Chamrond, was offered her. 

This was not a proposal of marriage—that her relations would 
probably have opposed likewise, since it would have entailed the 
claim (réclamation d’état) which touched their pockets. It was an 
offer which, for the rest, was, I dare say, more attractive to her'than 
most marriages of which she could have a chance en province—the 
offer of going to Paris, to live there as demoiselle de convpagnie to 
the sister of M. de Vichy-Chamrond. 

This sister was none other than the celebrated Marquise du 
Deffand, the queen of one of the most renowned salons in Paris, at 
once grande dame, bel esprit, and philosophe, the future friend and 
correspondent of Horace Walpole. Madame du Deffand was now 
fifty-seven, and growing blind ; she was anxious to secure the com- 
panionship of a charming young woman of good education, such as, 
after a summer spent at Chamrond, she well knew Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse to be, and the latter was almost equally anxious to accept 
her proposal. In the end their joint wishes prevailed (in 1754), but 
not till after a long conflict with the Vichys and M. d’Albon (in 
which Mademoiselle de Lespinasse suffered much), and at last rather 
by sufferance than consent of her relations. Whether, if happiness be 
in question, the event was a gain for her may be doubted; in point 
of renown and the full exercise of her remarkable powers it certainly 
Was so. 

At first all went smoothly between her and her patroness ; and it 
is rather wonderful that two such people lived together for ten years 
without an open rupture than that the rupture came at last. For 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was of a warmly, nay hotly affectionate 
nature, capable of the utmost devotion to those she loved (she was 
fond to the last of the Vichy young people, to whose education she 
had been enslaved by their parents), but proud, impulsive, and often, 
it is plainly to be seen, unreasonable. Madame du Deffand, on the 
other hand, though not absolutely hard-hearted, was frankly selfish ; 
a complete pagan, and not a kindly specimen of paganism either. 
At the end of the ten years’ companionship, in 1764, she had become 
quite blind, and dependent more than ever upon the society of her 
friends for any satisfaction in life remaining to her. 

It must be admitted that her condition ought to have secured 
her both compassion and loyalty from the younger woman, to 
whom she had given a home. But it is very difficult to be always 
compassionate and loyal towards a selfish, suspicious, jealous, and 
sometimes malicious old woman. We do not know what may have 
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been Mademoiselle de Lespinasse’s struggles to do right by Madame 
du Deffand; we may be sure her provocations to do wrong were 
great. Howsoever it came about, the storm burst at length. 
Madame du Deffand (who habitually turned night into day, since 
day was night to her) found out that, before her late réveil, her com- 
panion was becoming accustomed daily to receive her friends—those 
who owed her supreme allegiance—and to receive them on their way, 
as it were, to her! It is easy to see that such a state of things 
might grow up, as Madame du Deffand’s hours grew later and later, 
without any deliberate ‘treason’ on the part of Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse ; but it was inevitable that such a one as Madame du’ 
Deffand should treat it as wne trahison infaime. ‘< Elle jeta les hauts 
cris’; it became impossible for them to continue together, and they 
separated. Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, indeed, to her honour, 
attempted a reconciliation ; but Madame du Deffand haughtily and 
firmly rejected her appeal, and to the last day of Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse’s life, it would seem, cherished against her a rancorous 
resentment. It was, no doubt, all the more bitter and persistent 
through the extraordinary sequel to the separation of the two 
women. This was no less than the break-up of the famous salon 
of Madame du Deffand. It split into two parties, fully half of its 
members (and among these some of the most eminent) siding with 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse in the quarrel, and forming around her 
anew salon, of which she was the life and soul, becoming henceforth 
one of the great powers of Parisian society. 

It was a remarkable spectacle. Here was a young woman of 
two-and-thirty—absolutely alone in the world, a bastard of obscure 
origin, poor, with neither beauty nor that physical ascendency of 
nature which often stands in its stead—able to attract to herself the 
allegiance, which as long as she lived never failed or wavered, of 
some of the best intellects in France; to maintain and inspire a 
foyer of the great intellectual movement of that strange time which 
prepared and ushered in the Revolution. It was in virtue of her 
character and personality that this particular nucleus of the thought 
of the day cohered ; at her death one of the friends standing round 
her bed could say, ‘ Nous void tous séparés : on peut nous appliquer 
ces paroles de l’Ecriture: “le Seigneur a frappé le berger, et le 
trowpeau s'est dispersé.”’ And so it proved. When the charm, the 
ready sympathy and insight, the devotion of heart, the ardour both 
of intellect and affections and charities, to which all who sorrowed 
for her bear witness—when all these went down into her grave, the 
circle where d’Alembert and Condorcet, Turgot and the virtuous 
La Rochefoucauld of the Revolution days had rejoiced to meet 
broke up. 

Turgot, we are told— 


presque du méme iige qu’elle, la prenait pour confidente de ses plus secid‘es pensées 
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de philosophe, et bientét de ministre réformateur . .. nommer tous ceux qui 
fréquentérent le salon de mademoiselle de Lespinasse serait passer en revue ce que 
de 1764 & 1776 la France eut de plus illustre dans tous les genres. 


But amongst them all the man who first profoundly affected her 
personal destiny was d’Alembert, then the recognised chief of the partz 
philosophique. He had been one of the chief habitués of Madame 
du Deffand’s circle, and was appealed to by her, on her rupture with 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, to arbitrate betweenthem. He was not 
only an eminent man of science and letters, as is well known, but 
also a man of great probity and true nobility of nature ; so that it is 
all the more impressive to find that he pronounced for Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse as having the rights of the quarrel. Cavillers, it is 
true, might say that his verdict can be accounted for by the relations 
between him and the younger of the ladies concerned ; but in view 
of his character this is a very unlikely supposition. It is very 
probable that it was gratitude, added to what was undoubtedly a 
‘tender friendship’ of several years’ standing, which led Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse, when d’Alembert fell dangerously ill in the year after 
she left Madame du Deffand, to go and nurse him; and gratitude 
doubtless came in to reinforce tender friendship with him too. 
Upon his recovery he took a lodging in the house where she had 
established herself on quitting her patroness, and there, under the 
same roof, but (‘ce qui, jusqu’d un certain! point, sauvait les 
apparences’) not in the same appartement, they lived many years 
side by side—as did several other lodgers. 

Of course, even in the Paris of 1765, all this occasioned some 
talk, not to say scandal. But there seems to be strong evidence that 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was never what David Hume ‘ assez 
criment’ calls her, d’Alembert’s mistress, but that the relation 
between them was precisely that which her own friends assert it to 
have been, that of a tender and romantic friendship. This is the 
more credible, that in the then state of Parisian morality (or immo- 
rality) a liaison of the other kind, carried on even between persons 
of the ‘ highest consideration,’ provoked no censure, though it might 
make some passing gossip; so that there was no inducement to any 
denial or disguise of the real state of the case, had it beensuch. On 
the other hand it is pretty certain that the poor thing herself at one 
time much wished d’Alembert to marry her ; the craving to be loved 
and cherished, and to love and cherish in return, was supreme in her 
to the last. But marriage did not enter into d’Alembert’s thoughts, 
though, till her death, nothing could be more faithful and tender 
than his friendship. ‘Zh! mon Diew! que deviendrais-je avec wne 
femme et des enfants?’ are his words, writing to Voltaire in 1766 
upon a report that he was about to marry her. Indeed, one strong 
obstacle to their marriage must have been that both were very poor 

* Asse, Notice Biographique, p. xxx. 
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(both, strangely enough, the illegitimate offspring of women of 
quality). Poverty, however, would not have weighed against marriage 
with her romantic and impassioned nature; nothing is more striking 
in her character than its entire detachment from all considerations 
of money or worldly position, a detachment manifest again and again 
in her conduct as in her letters. And be it noted, in passing, to the 
credit of the society frequenting her salon, that they came there 
solely for ‘ the feast of reason and the flow of soul.’ Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse was too poor to offer even a cup of coffee to her friends ; 
and whatever sins were chargeable to this set of people, any seeking 
after luxury and the pleasures of the table was not one. They went 
willingly to the rich Madame Geoffrin’s suppers and to Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse’s bare table, to both for the same reason—that both 
salons fostered that s’entretentr on a thousand topics of politics, 
letters, religion, morals, economics, which was the very breath of the 
nostrils to the intellect of France of that day, stifling in its ancient 
cage. 

D’Alembert was as disinterested, as much aloof from worldly con- 
siderations, as Mademoiselle de Lespinasse herself, but he would 
seem to have been of Swift’s way of regarding the life domestic. 
Alas that it was so! for different indeed might have been the fate of 
her passionate heart, tempest-tossed, could it have found its haven 
‘after God’s ordinance in the holy estate of matrimony’ with a man 
of his worth and uprightness. But it was not to be; and her great 
need, together with the utter absence of any counsellor other than 
her own hungry heart, of even any tradition in her mind and con- 
science of obedience to a law that should control its desires, threw 
her helpless upon such satisfactions as could be had from a liaison 
outside marriage, such as was the height of the fashion in the ‘ best 
society ’ of the time. 

After it had become clear (we must suppose) that her friend was 
not to be her husband, she was for more than four years tenderly 
devoted to the Marquis de Mora, a young Spanish nobleman of great 
gifts and graces, of ardent and chivalrous nature, it would seem of 
some real worth and merit also. He was the son of the then 
Ambassador of Spain to the Court of France, where he had ‘ wn trés 
grand succés’; and not there only, but in the monde philosophique 
also—a somewhat unusual conjunction, but consequent upon his 
having taken up the liberal and reforming ideas of Aranda, then 
Minister of Charles the Third, who had just carried the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Spain. It is easy to imagine how attractive 
would be such a personality as the Marquis de Mora’s to Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse. For the rest he was fort grand seignewr, ten years 
younger than she, and already married, but apparently living very 
little with his wife (a daughter of the Minister Aranda)—if indeed the 
wife was living at this time, which is not clear. Mademoiselle de 
Vou. XLIX—No, 292 4A 
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Lespinasse and he seem to have been equally and deeply attached 
(though even d’Alembert, it would appear, was ignorant how deeply, 
till after her death). But in the fifth year of their liaison (August 
1772) Mora was obliged to leave France on account of his health. 
His lungs were attacked, and she had the grief of parting with him, 
for an absence and to a distance which had a very different aspect 
in those days from that they would bear now. 

It was in this forlorn and derelict condition that she fell a prey 
(there is literally no other word) to the desperate passion which 
brought her to her grave, which was her shame and her horror as 
well as her conqueror, and which inspired the letters that have made 
her name famous in the literature of France. 

Its object was the then much-talked-of soldier and writer, the 
Comte de Guibert—he whom Napoleon afterwards acknowledged as 
his first master in the art of war. At the time when Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse made M. de Guibert’s acquaintance his renown 
in French and even in European society was at its height. His 
Essai sur la Tactique was thought to initiate a new departure in 
military science ; and in the Discours Préliminaire which he prefixed 
to it he indicated yet a wider scope of his view—no less than the 
reform of the State as well as of the army in France. He was hand- 
some, agreeable in society, not only a gallant soldier and the son of 
a gallant soldier, but no mean scholar, and full of literary and 
‘ philosophic’ tastes and ambitions. ‘M. de Guibert,’ said Voltaire, 
‘veut aller a la gloire par tous les chemins. All society, la cour et la 
ville, rang with his name. In short, he was in every way qualified 
to be the chosen of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, except that (like M. 
de Mora) he was much her junior—and if only it had not been dis- 
graceful, even according to the code de l'amour of the day, that she 
should be attached to him at all. 

The celebrated letters bear piteous testimony to the struggles of 
her heart and conscience, as she thought of M. de Mora, ill and far 
away, while she was allowing herself to fall into this abime, and 
growing every day more unfaithful to him. They are all (strange 
spectacle !) addressed to his supplanter. 

Ah! mon Dieu (she writes to Guibert in May 1773, some nine months after her 
parting with Mora), par quel charme ou par quelle fatalité étes-vous venu me 


distraire? Que ne suis-je morte dans le mois de septembre, je serais morte alors 
sans regret, et sans avoir de reproche & me faire.” 


She ought also to have felt—it appears she afterwards did feel— 
guilty towards d’Alembert, her faithful friend of so many years, 
and of these sad days still; for, after the wont of women, who avenge 
the pains given them by a lover upon the patient affection of their 
friends, she now too often made him suffer by her coldness and 


* Madame de Staél, Hloge sur M. de Guibert. 
* Letter of the 15th of May, 1773. 
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preoccupation of mind. But nothing could compete with the 
tyranny of her passion; and there seems, alas! no doubt that she 
surrendered herself entirely to M. de Guibert. Then came the 
sudden news of the death of M. de Mora (at Bordeaux, 27th of May, 
1774), which, intensifying as it did the terrible warfare in her heart 
between the old love and the new, all but drove her to suicide. It 
would seem, by several allusions in the letters, that she was deterred 
from thus putting an end to her misery by M. de Guibert. He, for 
his part, seems to have been all along willing to sentimentalise to 
any length with so gifted, charming, and distinguished a woman as 
she who had thus thrown herself at his feet; but evidently he was 
destitute of the principle and resolution which would have enabled 
a man with any keen sense of honour to withdraw from a relation so 
manifestly deplorable and degrading, for so noble a nature as hers 
above all. As Swift with Vanessa so did he dally with her; and 
their relation, as might be expected, did not hinder him, in the full 
tide of life (he was but thirty-one, while she was forty-two), from 
consulting his own wishes and his own interest by marrying a 
beautiful young lady with a good fortune (June 1775). 

This marriage was the last drop in Mademoiselle de Lespinasse’s 
cup of poison. In vain she tried first pride and resentment, then 
pathetic acceptance of the inevitable—both always painted, as it 
were, on the black background of her hopeless love—-of her loves 
rather, for the remembrance of Mora and her inconstancy towards 
him never left her either. It was time that the last act of such a 
tragedy should finish ; as she wrote to Guibert— 


Mon ami, je vous l’ai dit souvent: ma situation est impossible 4 supporter: il 
y faut une catastrophe: je ne sais si c’est la nature ou la passion qui la produira, 
Attendons et surtout taisons-nous.° 


As if she could keep silence ! 
Indeed, the end was not long delayed; Mademoiselle de Lespi- 
nasse died on the 23rd of May, 1776, leaving d’Alembert the executor 
of her will and of her last wishes. Itis refreshing, in this desert of the 
last days, where almost everything had been burnt up as in a furnace, 
to read that something of the old tender affection between them 
not only revived in her, but was expressed once more, though not to 
the extent he longed for. Such expression as her feeble state 
allowed she did give, and it was doubtless due to her piercing 
regret to have used so ill him who had loved her so long and so 
well. 
A un ami commun elle faisait cette confession, que la cause de ses froideurs, de 


ses vivacités contre d’Alembert était de ne pouvoir lui ouvrir son ame, et lui faire 
voir les plaies qui la déchiraient.’ 











* Letter of the 19th of October, 1775. 
7 Asse, Notice Biographique, p. 1xi. 
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It was not till, as her executor, he had to deal with her papers 
after her death that he learnt the source and extent—or something 
of the extent—of her sufferings ; and it was not till long after his death 
had followed hers, and Guibert’s that of both, that the true history 
of the double fire that had consumed her became known, by the 
publication of her letters in 1809. 

It speaks much for what we must call the heroism of her nature 
that this consuming fire never dried up her lovingkindness and 
charity, both for her friends and for the poor—nor yet her deep 
concern in the condition and prospects of her country, which in 
the France of 1774-6 were indeed momentous with hopes and fears.® 

As for the Letters, one must venture to say that it would now be 
wearisomely impossible even for a young person in love, and of the 
most romantic temperament, to read them straightthrough. They 
belong to the epoch which worshipped the Nowvelle Héloise, and, 
what is more, se fit presque honnewr Wétre dominé par la passion, 
de s'abandonner a& sa sensibilité. And there is in the writer 
personally, of course, a morbid element which has to be allowed for— 
so that the sane reader will skip largely. But all allowances made, 
they remain a wonderful monument of passionate devotion, in which 
is nothing false, nothing artificial—the simple, genuine outpouring of 
@ generous and naturally noble heart, mingled with the obiter 
dicta of an intelligence as keen as it was unpretending ; and all this 
expressed in language remarkable even in French for its simple and 
easy precision, and certainly also unrivalled in that tongue for its 
fire. This last is the distinguishing characteristic. Like Madame 
de Sévigné Mademoiselle de Lespinasse (though with how diverse a 
character and fortunes !) possesses the power of giving an infinite 
variety of expression, now graceful, now powerful, now passionate, 
to the same absorbing affection of the heart.® ‘It’s all truth and 


§ ‘Moi je ne fais que respirer du malheur dont nous sommes délivrés’ [par la mort 
de Louis XV.]. Lettre du 27 aoft 1774. 

‘M. Turgot a déclaré qu’il ne voulait point des 50,000 francs qui lui revenaient de 
droit ... il se réduit sur tout ; cela donne, aprés cela, le courage de faire des réformes 
sur les places qui dépendent de lui. C’est un homme excellent, et s'il peut rester en 
place, il deviendra l’idole de la nation : il est fanatique du bien public, et il s’y emploie 
de toute sa force’ (30 Sept. 1774). 

*Que vous me répondez bien . . . sur milord Shelburne! Oui, c’est justement 
cela qui fait que je l’estime et je l’aime, d’étre chef du parti de l’epposition. Comment 
n’étre pas désolé d’étre né dans un gouvernement comme celui-ci? Pour moi, faible 
et malheureuse créature que je suis, si j’avais 4 renaitre, j’aimerais mieux étre le 
dernier membre de la chambre des communes que d’étre méme le roi de Prusse; il 
n’y aque la gloire de Voltaire qui pourrait me consoler de ne pas étre né Anglais’ 
(7 nov. 1774). 

* «Tl est bien plus aisé de ne point vous aimer du tout que de vous aimer 
modérément’ (9 oct. 1774). 

‘Tl faut vous détourner de moi, et vous parler de vous, je n’aurai pas changé 
dobjet’ (14 oct. 1774). 

‘Tous ces gens qui se ménagent ne s’aiment guére; il y a bien loin entre les 
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daylight,’ as FitzGerald says of Madame de. Sévigné, whose ‘ eternal 
harping on her daughter’ he had once thought would repel him. 
The letters of both women impress upon us -that wonderful gift of 
the human heart, that of living in the life of another, which is in its 
essence divine, and the source of all our best bliss. For these evi- 
dences of its power laus Deo! notwithstanding that the witness 
of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse testifies also to its perversion. 

But we may say of her that her goodness and her strength and 
her graces were her own, and her faults and errors and frailties those 
of her time rather than hers. Inthe working out of her life’s tragedy 
the Christian religion, the Christian religious tradition even, counted 
for nothing. In her time and country ‘the fountains of the great 
deep were breaking up’—the best and bravest, the most heroic, 
needed most keenly some support and counsellor other than their 
own mind, some tribunal of appeal other than their own heart. In 
the confused struggle the very pole star of human existence was 
eclipsed ; and so it was inevitable that, as in the conduct of the 
State so in the conduct of personal life, there was no shaping the 
course, but a wild swaying at the bidding of winds and waves. So it 
was that passion—‘ which is interided to be a paroxysm, not a state’ 
—could not issue in the noble and abiding friendship of marriage for 
this noble woman, but only cast her down as a piteous ruin. 


THEO. CHAPMAN. 


sentiments qu’on se commande et ceux qui nous commandent: les premiers sont par- 
faits et je les abhorre’ (16 oct. 1774). 

‘ J’attends de vos nouvelles ce soir. Adieu, mon ami. Si jamais je revenais 4 la 
vie, j’'aimerais encore 4 employer 4 vous aimer; mais il n’est plus temps’ (derniers 
mots de la derniére lettre, mai 1776). 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A LAND OF WOE 


Yes, truly it is a land of woe, because injustice, cruelty, and oppres- 
sion prevail; if these were absent Morocco might become a land of 
peace and plenty. In Tangier, its principal port, where I am now 
staying for a few weeks, I have just had the privilege of meeting 
the well-known traveller Mrs. Bishop. It was very gratifying for me 
to learn that it was in consequence of an article written by Lord 
Meath some five years ago, and which appeared in this Review, that 
she first began to take an interest in Morocco. In spite of delicate 
health, for she has only just recovered from an attack of fever, 
the gifted writer is again off on her travels, and I trust that her 
clever pen will not fail to draw attention to the suffering which 
exists in this unhappy land. 

After an absence of some years, it was not encouraging to find the 
same cruelty and wrong rampant as on the occasion of my last visit. 
When accustomed to the ways of an enlightened country one expects 
to see gross evils speedily abolished, or at any rate mitigated; con- 
sequently it is not easy for the more enterprising dwellers of the West 
to have patience with the slowness of Orientals, and with the almost 
utter impossibility of getting them to change their practices, however 
bad they may be. 

Lord Meath wrote on the subject of Moorish prisons, and I am 
anxious to call the earnest attention of the public to the awful 
condition of the unfortunate captives in a country separated but by 
a narrow streak of sea from Europe and civilisation. It is super- 
fluous for me, except for those unacquainted with Eastern ways, to 
allude to the fact that the word ‘ prisoner’ must not in this country 
be confused with that of criminal. The former may be a perfectly 
innocent, inoffensive man, whilst the latter term might not inappro- 
priately be applied in some cases to the judge who has placed him in 
confinement. In Morocco there is no criminal or secular law, and 
sentences are pronounced according to the discretion of the in- 
dividual in power. Aman is imprisoned because he happens to have 
land, money, or some other possession to be ‘ squeezed’ out of him ; 
for in a land where there is no rightful system of taxation, money is 
pretty certain to be abstracted by wrongful means. In other cases 
when a crime has actually been committed and the offender has 
thought it wise to absent himself from his usual surroundings, some 
harmless individual may be pounced upon by the soldiers, instead of 
the offender, and put into prison. Once there, no one can tell when 
he may be released, for the necessity even of keeping a list of prisoners 
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is considered wholly superfluous by the Moorish official, and the 
scapegoat may become a ‘minseen,’ or forgotten one, destined 
perhaps to end his days in captivity. 

Sometimes a relative of the real culprit—mother,' father, brother, 
or uncle—is seized. It may be the unhappy fate of the victim to be 
transported to a distant prison up-country to take the place of some- 
one who has obtained money to purchase his liberty from the local 
Kaid. A gentleman whom I have had the pleasure of meeting here, 
and who has visited several Moorish prisons, told me he had found 
twenty men confined in loathsome captivity in Al Kazar, in the worst 
state of neglect, their days possibly numbered through disease. He 
made inquiries as to the nature of their offence. No one, not even 
the Bacha himself, could give any information beyond that they had 
been sent to be imprisoned by a neighbouring governor. If the 
innocent as well as the guilty have to endure loss of liberty, one could 
wish that the captivity should involve but little suffering. Alas! 
the very reverse is the case ; and if it were not that wrong must be 
exposed if it is to be set right, it would be better to draw a veil over 
the manner in which humanity is outraged in Morocco prisons. Men 
have there been beaten to death, others have had their eyes put out 
with hot irons. In this land it was that the fiendish practice existed 
of cutting the flesh of the hands, rubbing in salt, and tying on raw 
hide, which contracted and caused mortification to set in and the 
hands to drop off. 

Then we must not overlook the deaths occasioned by neglect, 
disease, and semi-starvation. The prisoners in the interior get no food, 
and depend upon what their friends, if they have any, can bring them, 
and upon the pittance they can earn from basket work. This industry 
largely depends upon the labours of those in captivity. The large 
Government prison at Rabat is open to the sky, and in the cold and 
rainy season the immates have no protection. But the worst prisons 
are said to be those in the country, where the unhappy captives live 
underground ; and doubtless many a poor victim to man’s cruelty 
looks anxiously for the time when his body will be confined in a still 
narrower subterranean prison. Indeed, when living in Morocco, one 
is led to feel that death is far too often maligned, and that we ought 
to regard it as a veritable angel of mercy sent to free the sufferer 
from the cords of anguish. 

Whether a given prison is a place of extra torture or merely one 
at the ordinary dead-level of wretchedness, must of course largely 
depend upon the local governor, whose orders must be obeyed, be 
they just or unjust. A Kaid in the interior, when he was 
going out riding one day, commanded that a man should be 
beaten. On his return, finding that life was still in him, he ordered 
that they should continue to flog the wretched victim whilst he him- 


1 A case of a mother being arrested in place of her son was known to have 
occurred about two years ago. 
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self went off to pray inthe mosque. The prisoner died. The same in- 
human ruler had a man, whose real offence was too great friendliness to 
foreigners, chained toa wall in an upright position in sucha manner that 
he could neither lie down nor rest in any way. This Kaid, who succeeded 
his father as governor, doubtless inherited a disposition to cruelty, 
for the parent was so hated that he was killed by his own people. 
Inflammable oil was poured over him, and he was burnt alive. 

It might well be said that I have written enough of horrors, but 
I cannot leave off without alluding to those of the camp prisons. 
If a tribe be in revolt and refuses to pay tribute, soldiers are sent 
to bring them into subjection, who carry off large numbers of 
prisoners, hundreds at a time. If the prisoners are to be confined in 
places at no great distance, they are marched along in chains ; other- 
wise, thus fettered, they are mounted on camels or donkeys, four 
together on the larger or two together on the smaller animals. When 
the unfortunate men are set down, an iron collar is fastened round 
each throat and they are chained together. So great are the 
tortures of these journeys, especially in summer time, that it has been 
calculated that a third or even a half may die on the way. As it is 
necessary to prove that none of the prisoners are lost, the heads of 
those who have perished are cut off, and preserved in salt, so that these 
ghastly trophies may be conspicuously exposed to view. If, by some 
mischance, a head is missing, they will even cut off a soldier’s head to 
make up the number. Such a transaction seems almost incredible ; 
but I am assured it is the case, and in a barbarous country like this 
life is of no value, and one can be easily substituted for the other. 

And now I may turn from the relation of these horrors to the more 
pleasing subject of considering what has been done towards diminish- 
ing the sufferings of the unhappy prisoners, and especially in releas- 
ing innocent persons. In this respect a lady’s name stands perhaps 
first and foremost. Miss Charlotte Hanbury, who died last October, for 
a number of years undertook long and fatiguing journeys, and devoted 
time and money to this cause. Accompanied bya Syrian to serve as 
guide and interpreter, she went about Morocco, and when in England 
she did her best to keep in touch with the work amongst the Moorish 
prisoners, aided by her Syrian helper. The North African Mission has 
had its workers scattered about the cities on the coast of Morocco, and 
also notably at Fez; and the mere presence of benevolent Europeans 
is calculated, in some slight degree, to check the stream of cruelty, 
and hundreds of persons have been rescued by the intervention of 
philanthropic persons of various nationalities. Also they have helped 
to make the prisons situated in towns on or near the coast a little 
better, and notably that at Tangier. 

At the instance of Sir Arthur Nicolson, the present British 
Minister, a memorial signed by all his diplomatic colleagues in 
charge of legations in Tangier was sent to the Sultan of Morocco, 
calling attention to the lamentable state of the prisons and to 
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the necessity of reform. The result was that, at any rate for a 
time, there was some improvement in the more accessible places 
of confinement. The American Minister is now about to go to 
Morocco city on a mission to the Sultan, and it is not unlikely that 
the subject of prison reform will be again touched upon. The 
Howard Association has on more than one occasion drawn the 
attention of the British Government to the state of the prisons in 
this land, and it has sought to improve the condition of the unhappy 
inmates by sending round a circular letter to the governors. A member 
of this charitable society is now again about to visit Moorish prisons, 
as he has done on former occasions; and it is owing to his instru- 
mentality and that of another gentleman greatly interested in this 
subject, possessing personal knowledge of its horrors, that I have 
been able to glean information concerning prison life. Reference may 
here be made to the labours of a former Minister, Sir William Kirby 
Green, who was a true friend to the Moors; and it was a most for- 
tunate circumstance for them that his widow decided to remain in 
Morocco, where during long years she has earned the blessings of 
the unfortunate. So too have many others, and happily they are too 
numerous for me to mention their names, even if I were acquainted 
with them. Charity brings its own reward, and does not require the 
praise of man. 

Before a man can be released from a Moorish prison, it is neces- 
sary to fee the gaolers, who have no regular pay, and if food has been 
given, the cost has to be refunded, consequently the longer a possibly 
innocent man has been imprisoned the more difficult it becomes for 
him to obtain his liberty. What has been the result of these 
labours? Much, very much, in individual cases, when innocent 
persons have been restored to home and family, but, alas! very little 
when compared with the mass of unnecessary misery prevailing in a 
corrupt country. Gold has in all lands more power than it ought to 
possess, but in Morocco it may be said to rule the country. It 
appoints governors and deposes them; it opens the doors of prisons 
and shuts them. A son attempted in one instance to depose his own 
father, and to become governor in his stead. For this purpose he 
offered 100,000 dollars. The father was carried off in chains, but 
saved himself by contriving to procure a still larger sum, so that he 
could be reinstated. 

A strange and complicated story was related to me the other 
day, illustrating how persons come to be confined within prison walls. 
The outline of the story is as follows. A man in the employment 
of an American gentleman accidentally rode over an old woman 
and injured her. This occurrence caused much regret, and reme- 
dies were sent to the sufferer but were not made use of. The 
servant was in great danger of imprisonment, but the employer 
got hold of the son of the injured woman, and discovered that he 
was a good fellow and willing to overlook the offence. Knowing the 
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peculiarities of the country, the gentleman persuaded the man to 
sign a document absolving the servant from blame. The affair thus 
appeared to be happily ended. Far from it. The American in course 
of time received a hasty summons ; two women had come with bitter 
complaints about the man who had caused the accident. It turned 
out that they were the sisters of the individual who had signed the 
paper and forgiven the injury. Inquiries were made forhim. He was 
nowhere to be found. Too well acquainted with Moorish justice (?), 
the gentleman sought for the missing man in the right place, and 
found him, where he expected, in prison. The next proceeding was 
to try and get him out again, and an interview with the Bacha was 
requisite. This worthy spoke out very plainly when refusing to give 
up the offender. Providence had made it most easy for him to arrest a 
careless man who possessed something like 600 dollars, The other 
fellow by his inconsiderate signing of the paper had deprived him of 
the opportunity of obtaining what was required. He must therefore 
remain in prison. The governor assured his visitor by all that was 
holy that his decision could not be altered; but the Oriental is not 
lacking in the wisdom of the serpent, and knows that it is not well to 
stand out too long against the foreigner who has his country to back 
him up, and the inoffensive man was let out for a time, probably with 
the intention of recapturing him when an opportunity occurred. But 
this chance for the Bacha’s revenge was lost by the fact that a post was 
immediately found for him at a consulate, and when under foreign 
protection the man could not be touched. 

The Tangier prison is so far open to inspection that visitors may 
go and peep through the small opening in a strongly barred door, 
guarded by handsome soldiers in their long picturesque blue cloaks. 
This place of confinement, owing to European influence, may be 
regarded as a model one for Morocco; and as I looked through the 
hole there seemed at first sight to be nothing harrowing, though 
the stench which came up was very trying, and sufficient, one would 
imagine, to breed fever. What the state of the subterranean prisons 
in the country must be like, where hundreds of men are confined 
without light or ventilation, I leave to imagination! Inthe Tangier 
prison I saw the men squatting on the ground making baskets. As 
thus seen from a distance there was nothing to show that they were 
prisoners. Presently there was a clanking of chains, and a much 
more wretched-looking individual made his appearance. Whether a 
man is to be fettered with these heavy irons depends not upon his 
crime, but upon his ability to pay the soldiers. Afterwards a number 
of ragged-looking objects came to view; but the most miserable 
are often hidden away in the recesses of their place of captivity. 
A man who was permitted to enter on this occasion said that there 
were two men there apparently dying. A man confined in the 
prison had lately received 1,000 lashes for speaking against the 
Governor. Eight soldiers were said to have been employed in beat- 
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ing him. A still heavier punishment was reported to have been 
inflicted on a man who was pointed out to us. 

If such terrible punishments are inflicted in what may be regarded 
as one of the best prisons, what may not be done elsewhere ? On leaving 
this abode of misery a strange scene took place before our eyes. A 
woman came up to the prison with tears in hereyes. She related that 
her son, who with another man was concerned in a quarrel, was shut up. 
Her story was listened to with a compassionate ear by one of our party. 
He kindly produced sufficient money, a dollar (about three shillings) 
which he thought was enough to procure the release of the two men, 
though he considered that the men themselves, if they had had to 
make the bargain, would have had to pay more. The coin had a 
magical effect, bolts were unbarred, and in no time the prisoners were 
released. A little more bargaining concerning the price of this 
deliverance ensued. A little more had to be paid, and asmall present 
given to the soldiers. Then the prisoners and their releaser all went 
on their way. Truly if Moorish so-called justice did not involve 
frightful suffering it would be most entertaining to the onlooker. 

The remains of barbarism in this twentieth century, and in such 
close proximity to Europe, as represented by prison life in Morocco, 
is doubtless mainly occasioned by national jealousy. If one great 
European Power makes a step in advance, the other looks with 
envious eye on what is being done in a veritable political Naboth’s 
vineyard. Might not politics, with all the strife and hatred which they 
often engender, be for once in a way set aside, and humanity be allowed 
to reign supreme? The action of Sir Arthur Nicolson and his 
colleagues was productive of some reform, if only for a time; might 
not some continuous action be productive of greater good ? 

As a woman, and as one who professes to understand nothing about 
the politics of Morocco, but who is interested in suffering humanity, it 
seems to me not an impossibility to establish a Committee, representa- 
tive of various nationalities, to aid the prisoners. The Moors would 
be likely to regard it with respect, as they would suppose that its 
members would have the support of their respective Governments— 
and so I trust they would in course of time. This Committee should 
appoint men chosen with a view to their humanity, high principle, 
tact, and judgment, whose business it would be to go about the whole 
country visiting prisons, calling attention to glaring abuses, and 
obtaining, as far as possible, the release of those who have committed 
no crime. I feel so strongly that such action might be productive of 
a great mitigation of suffering that I would gladly hold myself 
responsible for the salary of one of these inspectors. It seems to me 
that it would be little short of a crime for anyone with means to 
assist, like myself, after having been brought face to face with the 
horrors of prison life in this unhappy country, to pass by on the other 
side, leaving the wretched sufferer alone in his anguish. 

' M. J. MEaTH. 
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THE RECRUITING QUESTION 


A POSTSCRIPT TO THE ARMY DEBATE 


THE big debate on ‘Army reform’ is now a matter of history, and 
following the usual custom, the Government has had the last word. 
This is only right and proper, as far as the House of Commons is 
concerned, but I think it is also desirable that the unofficial military 
critic should be allowed to add a postscript. I therefore propose in 
these few pages to deal very briefly with the Government’s attitude 
towards the recruiting problem; which, as cannot too often be 
pointed out, is the real crus of any scheme of Army reform. 


The Front Bench utterances on this subject during the recent 
debate were so remarkable that I think it well to reproduce their 
most striking passages. Amongst these the palm must be awarded 
to Mr. Balfour’s airy and amazing pronouncement : 


I hope I shall be pardoned if I dismiss with extreme brevity one topic which 
has been often referred to in this debate, and that is the difficulty of recruiting. .. . 
It is not because I think it is unimportant, but because I think it is not raised by 
the scheme of my right hon. friend. 


In other words, the problem of getting the men had nothing what- 
ever to do with the Government’s proposal to form six army corps, 
and it was probably not ‘in order’ to even discuss such irrelevant 
matter. There is something about this ruling that recalls Lewis 
Carroll at his best, and indeed I may say in passing, there are many 
points of resemblance between Parliament and ‘ Wonderland.’ 

Again, Mr. Wyndham, in discussing the same point, said, ‘ It is, 
after all, the design of your house that is important. The materials 
are of less consequence.’ This may be so, of course; but I doubt if 
the argument would greatly appeal to a builder, and personally I 
would prefer to be sure of my bricks before approving the architect's 
design. The bricks in this case are the men, and in any great 
scheme of Army reorganisation the means of providing the men 
must surely be an indispensable preliminary. 

Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham apparently do not think so, but 
Mr. Brodrick and Lord Stanley take a somewhat different line. 
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They admit that the men are necessary, but contend that they will 
be forthcoming, and that the present inducements are sufficient to 
attract the requisite recruits. This is an intelligible basis for 
argument, though their conclusion is by no means borne out by the 
actual facts of the case. The most unanswerable of these facts is 
the ‘Annual Report of the Inspector-General of Recruiting "—just 
issued—and I would strongly advise all those who are interested in 
the future of the Army, and who have not read this significant 
document, to do so without delay. (It should particularly be 
remembered that this Report deals with a period during the whole 
of which the country was engaged in a great war, and consequently 
that the conditions were exceptionally favourable to recruiting.) 
From it we learn that the physical standard for recruits of the 
regular Army was again lowered last year; and yet, in spite of this, 
over 30 per cent. of the recruits accepted were below the reduced 
standard. The percentage of rejections ‘for want of physical 
development’ has, moreover, steadily fallen from 21°6 per cent. in 
1896 to 11°1 percent.in 1900. During this same period, the annual 
number of desertions has risen from 3,357 in 1896 to 6,378 in 1900. 

These are rather disheartening figures, and the accompanying 
opinion of the Inspector-General is anything but encouraging. He 
says: ‘ Recruiting for the infantry of the Line cannot be considered 
satisfactory, as in spite of the impetus given to recruiting by the war, 
the actual number of recruits enlisted for the infantry is 241 less 
than in 1899. The increase in the number of infantry battalions 
has, therefore, in spite of the reduction of the standard of height by 
half an inch (down to five feet three inches), not been met by an 
increased influx of infantry recruits.’ And again: ‘The situation 
from the recruiting point of view cannot, as a whole, be considered 
satisfactory. In spite of the war, recruiting for the infantry has not 
met the demand.’ This is the official opinion of the highest 
responsible authority, and he is not likely to have erred on the side 
of pessimism. 

A supplement to this Report, issued during the progress of the 
Army debate, was the basis of much jubilation on the part of Mr. 
Brodrick and Lord Stanley, as showing that 12,810 recruits had been 
obtained for the regular Army during the first three months of this 
year. Thisis a large number, undoubtedly, and possibly in excess of 
our normal requirements; but it must also be observed that over 
4,000 of this total were ‘specials,’ 7.e. below the minimum standard, 
whilst the Militia recruiting for these same three months shows a 
falling-off of nearly 2,000 from the normal. It must also be noticed 
that the total number of recruits obtained is over 5,000 less than in 
the corresponding period of last year—although the war is still in 
progress, 

It is difficult to see why these statistics should appear so 
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satisfactory to the Secretary of State for War, but it has been said 
that statistics can be made to prove anything, and they are dreary 
reading at best. I will therefore leave them for the present, and 
come to a point with which they do not deal, and which is infinitely 
more important than any fluctuations in figures. I mean, to 
the quality of the individual recruit, and this is a matter upon 
which any civilian can form a correct judgment without any technical 
knowledge. All that is needed is a half-hour’s visit to any of our 
recruiting depéts, and I would especially recommend the curious to 
look in at St. George’s Barracks, the chief recruiting station for 
London and the most important in the kingdom. It is situated 
behind the National Gallery, and the only approach to it is down a 
squalid alley which leads to a dismal yard and a forbidding-looking 
barrack. The very appearance and atmosphere of the place are 
calculated to chill martial ardour and to discourage decent applicants, 
and yet it is through this slum that at least one-fifth of all our 
recruits have to reach the British Army. 

Inside this prison-like structure may be seen, at almost any hour, 
representative samples of the Imperial recruit of the period. By 
far the greater number of them are poor, half-starved, unintelligent 
boys, who eagerly claim to be at least eighteen, but who strip like 
seventeen or less. Their immaturity is painfully obvious, but three 
out of every four applicants are accepted ' as ‘soldiers of the King,’ 
and it is to their hands that we are entrusting the military defence 
of the greatest Empire that the world has ever seen. It would be 
ludicrous if it were not so tragic in its possibilities of disaster. 
Besides which it is a great waste of money, because less than 47 per 
cent. of these boys ever serve their full time and pass into the Reserve 
whilst the remaining 53 per cent. are completely lost to the country 
after an expensive training and a few years’ inefficient service. This 
wastage is the most appalling result of the present system of recruiting, 
and ata very conservative estimate at least 10,000 men disappear 
annually from the ranks of the Army, for no valid cause beyond 
moral or physical unfitness. The pecuniary loss to the nation from 
this cause alone is well over 1,000,000/. per annum, and in my 
opinion might almost entirely be obviated if mature men of a good 
class were enlisted in the first place. 

This brings me to my fundamental contention that the 
intelligent and mature man of good antecedents is not only incom- 
parably the better soldier, but is much the cheaper in the end. 
This fact was clearly recognised by Cromwell, whose army was 


’ In recruiting for the United States army, only one out of every four applicants 
is accepted, as compared with three out of every four in England. This point was 
completely ignored by Mr. Brodrick when he stated that in the United States only 
one soldier was needed for every 700 of the arc whilst in England we needed 
one soldier for every 100 of the population. 
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probably the finest in quality that has ever been seen in this country. 
Macaulay thus describes it :— 

The Army was very different from any that has since been seen among us. . . . 
The pay of the private soldier was much above the wages earned by the great 
body of the people, and the ranks were accordingly composed of persons superior 
in station and education to the multitude. 

. - » In war this force was irresistible. . . . From the time that the Army was 
remodelled to the time when it was disbanded, it never found, either in the British 
Islands or on the Continent, an enemy who could stand its onset. 

It is a favourite contention nowadays that the physique of the 
fighting man is of ever-diminishing importance, and as long as a man 
is strong and sound this is perfectly true; but on the other hand, 
the quality of intelligence is of ever-increasing importance. Indeed, 
it is difficult to exaggerate the value of intelligence in modern 
fighting. This was especially brought home to me whilst serving 
with the United States army in the Spanish-American war. 

The American regular comes from a good class, and is a much 
better man, physically and intellectually, than the average British 
soldier. On service he exhibits an astonishing amount of indepen- 
dence and resource. Thanks to an enlightened policy of musketry 
training, with an annual allowance of over 400 rounds to keep his 
hand in, he is a remarkably good shot, and he has a positive genius 
for taking or making cover. At the battles round Santiago de Cuba 
I was much struck by his power of initiative, and by his calm inde- 
pendence of his officer. If the latter was wounded or killed, the 
American private was, of course, exceedingly sorry, but was never at 
a loss as to what to do or as to how to continue the advance. (I am 
referring, of course, to the Regular troops, and not to the Volunteers 
who played such a prominent part in the war.) I remember seeing 
the ‘ 7th Infantry ’ at El Caney lose over a third of its strength in a 
very few hours’ fighting ; but the men, so far from being demoralised 
thereby, seemed rather elated than otherwise. It was, moreover, 
quite a common occurrence to see a couple of privates, with or with- 
out a non-commissioned officer, sent off on an extended reconnaissance, 
and, on their return, they would give a clear and intelligent account 
of everything they had seen. How many of our private soldiers er 
non-commissioned officers would be up to doing this? I have no 
desire to institute odious comparisons, but the subject is so important 
that everyone should know the truth ; and, as a striking contrast to 
what I have above described, I will quote from a letter which I have 
just received from an officer of experience, who is commanding a 
Mounted Infantry corps in South Africa. 

He writes : 

I cannot help admiring the Boers’ way of fighting. They are not so helpless 
and foolish as our gutter-bred town’s boys. One thing only can the British Tommy 


do, and that is to walk straight to hell in line—if his officers go in front. But this 
widely-extended and semi-independent fighting beats him altogether. 
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It is with great reluctance that I have sketched this glaring 
contrast, to the disadvantage of our own men, but until the truth is 
realised by the British ‘man in the street’ the evil will not be 
rectified. 

Perhaps I should here interpolate that the American army as an 
entity is by no means deserving of unqualified praise. Its organisa- 
tion is in most respects far inferior to ours; but the individual 
American soldier is, I believe, the best in the world, and for the 
simple and sole reason that he is paid better and treated better than 
any other. It is very difficult in this world to get anything good 
without paying the market price for it, and the United States 
Government is humdrum enough to recognise that fact. Our 
Government takes a more original view. It says in effect: ‘The 
proper pay of a British soldier is one shilling a day. It has 
stood at this figure for over a century, and the fact that all other 
wages in the labour market have doubled in that time is interesting 
but irrelevant. We are aware, of course, that none but immature 
boys or derelict men could be attracted by this rate of pay; but as 
long as we can scrape together a precarious supply of these, what 
need to go further? The fact that in all other trades an increase of 
wages brings a better class of workman has no bearing upon Army 
recruiting, and the American experience is probably misleading.’ 

Mr. Brodrick has expressed his opinion that ‘the American 
analogy may be pressed too far,’ and I am well aware that a hobby 
may sometimes be ridden to death. But common sense is not a 
hobby, nor is it an American invention. 

Mr. Brodrick has himself admitted ‘ We want more independence 
and more individuality amongst the men’; but those qualities can 
only be found in a higher class of man, and that higher class can 
only be secured by paying better wages. This fact is so patently 
obvious that it scarcely admits of argument, and it is simply begging 
the whole question for the Financial Secretary to contend that an 
extra ninepence a day ‘ would not prove effective.’ This is a mere 
assertion which runs contrary to all experience in every walk 
of life. Mr. Brodrick was wiser in his frank admission that he 
could not suggest raising the pay so long as he was able to fill up 
the ranks without. If he were really filling them up with grown 
and effective men, this attitude would be perfectly sound, and there 
would be no justification for risking any extra expense. But my 
contention is that the present system of enlisting immature boys is 
exceedingly costly and wasteful, whilst the securing of mature and 
efficient men, by an increase in the pay, would not only be the truest 
economy in the end, but would involve little if any extra expense. 
This was the whole sum of my argument, and Lord Stanley and 
Mr. Brodrick were not quite fair in their methods of handling it 
during the debate. 
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They only put forward and discussed the debit side of the 
balance-sheet, and ignored the credit side altogether. That is to 
say, they corroborated my figures in estimating the gross nominal 
cost of increasing the soldiers’ pay ; but then, avoiding my main con- 
tention that this total would be practically offset by the savings 
from increased efficiency and the reduction of ineffectives, they 
accused me of wishing to add some 34 millions to the Estimates. 
Of course I advocated nothing of the kind, as a glance at my letter, 
published in the Times of the 7th of May, will clearly show. In 
that letter I set forth some careful, and very conservative, calcula- 
tions, which I will not here repeat, but which led up to the con- 
clusion that probably 3,000,000/. a year could be saved by merely 
abolishing that portion of our present paper Army which is admittedly 
ineffective. My concluding remark on the subject was: ‘The actual 
balance-sheet could only be elaborated by actuarial experts; but, 
neglecting the priceless advantage of increased morale and efficiency, 
I cannot doubt that their calculations would show that the proposed 
increase in the pay of the soldier would not necessarily mean an 
increased burden upon the Imperial Exchequer.’ 

This contention may of course seem wholly unsound to the 
officials of the War Office, but it is scarcely fair to ignore the fact 
that it was the backbone of my argument. However, my individual 
opinions are of very little importance; and my only excuse for 
bringing them forward again is that I know them to be shared by 
many wiser people, who have argued these very points over and over 
again, in a far more able manner, but most of whom had no oppor- 
tunity of taking part in the recent Army Debate. Neither they norI 
have expressed the smallest desire to see any increase in our enormous 
roilitary expenditure, nor are we actuated by any merely philan- 
thropic desire to increase the pay of a deserving body of men. But 
we do strongly object to the present waste of money on inefficient 
paper soldiers, and to the notoriously false economy of attempting to 
underpay labour. 

An ingenious official argument is that, as we succeed in getting a 
certain small proportion of mature and efficient men at the present 
rate of pay, it would be most extravagant to pay them any more. 
So it would, if we got enough of them ; but they area mere fraction of 
the whole, and mostly represent the derelicts of the population who are 
driven by starvation to accept any terms that are offered, and who 
bear no sort of resemblance to our average type of recruit. 

Another official argument, which was first disclosed to an as- 
tonished House of Commons in the course of the recent debate, was 
that the terms now offered to the British soldier are equivalent to 
30s. a week. I will not attempt to speculate as to how this dizzy 
total was arrived at, but surely it is sufficiently disproved by its 
effect upon the working classes, Does it not stand to reason and 
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common sense, if the soldier’s living were anything like as good as 
this, that it would prove an irresistible bait to the young men of the 
working classes, to the vast majority of whom such terms would be 
relative wealth? The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and for 
purposes of this argument it is sufficient to note that the present 
inducements held out to the soldier, however alluring in theory, are 
in practice insufficient to attract any but callow boys and a few 
desperate men. This being the case, it is ridiculous to gird at the 
cost of higher pay, even if it were not more economical in the end. 
On this point the official attitude is inexplicable, unless, as the Times 
suggests, the War Office really believes that ‘one shilling a day is 
one of the fundamental laws of nature, or one of the eternal principles 
of the Cardwell system.’ 

The average man of business will, I think, take a more elastic 
view of this elementary problem. He knows that if he wants to buy 
a hat he has to pay the market price for it, and that no sane 
hatter would accept his plea that he does not care to pay more than 
half the proper figure. From this he will readily deduce that if the 
State wishes to buy a good class of soldier it will have to pay the 
market price, and that the working man cannot be hypnotised by 
the antiquarian charm of ‘one shilling a day,’ even if it does represent 
a fundamental or eternal principle. 

I will not attempt to labour this question of pay any further ; its 
importance is self-evident. But I hasten to add that it does not 
contain the whole solution of the problem. It must be concurrent 
with better conditions of barrack life, suitable to the better class 
upon which we desire to draw. In this direction I do not think 
that the ‘American analogy can be pushed too far’; and, to do Mr. 
Brodrick justice, I think he is fully alive to the importance of 
improving the attractiveness of the soldier’s life. He has already 
held out a promise of certain distinct improvements, and I have every 
confidence that this important side of the question will be dealt with 
in a sympathetic spirit. 

I fear, however, that when it comes to financial amelioration of the 
soldier’s lot the cloven hoof is shown again, and that there is no 
intention of dealing with the substantial grievance of ‘stoppages.’ 
There are certain stoppages, for recreative and other purposes, to 
which no exception can be taken; but there is another category of 
vexatious stoppages, such as for upkeep of outfit, hair-cutting, and 
the like, which are bitterly resented by the soldier, and which 
are a real obstacle to recruiting. To abolish these altogether would 
only cost the State some 300,000/. per annum, and this outlay 
would be more than compensated for by the increased popularity 
of the Service. 

I have now endeavoured to recapitulate the chief arguments in 
favour of a more liberal policy of recruiting, and I am confident that 
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in doing so I am backing a winning cause. The solution of the 
recruiting problem is an indispensable preliminary to making any 
reorganisation really effective, and as long as it remains unsolved 
the ‘dry bones’ of Mr. Brodrick’s scheme cannot be ‘ clothed with 
flesh and blood.’ Moreover, it is a problem which will push itself to 
the front with ever-growing insistence, and when the war is over it 
must engross the attention of the War Office, to the exclusion of 
almost everything else. In the meantime I only wish to again 
emphasise the fact that this recruiting question is not a technical 
military matter, intelligible only to experts, but a plain common- 
sense question, which can be understood by any man or woman who 
is possessed of ordinary business instinct. This is an important 
point to realise, as the problem will eventually have to be solved, 
not by any stroke of statesmanship, but by the good common sense 
of the people. 
Artur H. LEE, 
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LAST MONTH 


No one can have mixed freely in London society during the past 
month without becoming conscious of one fact—that is, that men 
of all ranks and conditions, and of all shades in politics, are sick of 
the war and are longing for some signs of its approaching close. If 
this feeling of intense and almost painful weariness were accompanied 
by any indication of a weakening in the resolve to carry the conflict 
through to the end, I should avoid any reference to it in these 
pages. But the friends of the Boers need not comfort themselves 
with the idea that because there is this general yearning for peace 
there is any intention of abandoning the struggle before its fruits 
have been secured. One may therefore refer freely to the prevailing 
mood without fearing that in doing so encouragement will be given 
to the national enemy. It is not, however, the natural weariness at 
the prolongation of the painful and costly struggle that calls for 
comment. It would be surprising if men were not weary of a war 
which has already lasted for months and almost for years, instead of 
for the mere weeks that were originally assigned for its completion. 
But what is surprising is the fact that so decided a feeling of 
pessimism with regard to the course of the campaign should be 
displayed in many different quarters. The frequency with which 
the confident hopes of the experts have been disappointed, and fresh 
vistas of apparently interminable effort opened up, so soon as any 
particular stage in the conflict has been accomplished, seems to 
have had a demoralising effect upon those who were originally to be 
counted among the optimists. Our newspapers, including those 
which were most warlike twelve months ago, have been openly 
despondent, and our politicians, though they may have kept silence 
in Parliament, have not concealed in their private conversation their 
feelings of gloom and depression. It is a new phase of public 
sentiment, and not a pleasant one, that is thus revealed to us. 
That there is any real justification for this surrender to pessimism 
I cannot pretend to discover. When men seek to justify it they do 
not refer to the despatches of Lord Kitchener or to any of the 
notorious facts of the situation. They cite the despondent letters 
and telegrams of the Jimes correspondent at Pretoria; or they 
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‘quote private communications from South Africa, written by soldiers 
who are suffering from a physical depression for which the hardships 
of an eighteen months’ campaign sufficiently account ; or they profess 
to know, ‘on the highest authority,’ that the cost of the war is 
greater than Ministers have admitted it to be, or that the condition 
of our troops in the field is the reverse of satisfactory. Whatever 
may be their process of reasoning, the result is that the month of 
May 1901, unlike the corresponding month of last year, has seen 
a wave of deep depression sweeping over the public mind. A 
year ago we were riding on the crest of the storm of popular 
enthusiasm, and had been carried to almost delirious heights of 
self-exaltation by the close of the siege of Mafeking and the advance 
upon Pretoria. This year we seem to have fallen into an opposite 
and an equally unjustifiable extreme. 

The sudden change is not very creditable either to our fortitude 
or our good sense. The process of wearing down the Boer resistance 
is unquestionably a tedious one; but that it is being accomplished 
and that every day brings us nearer to the moment when the last 
remnants of organised opposition will have disappeared, cannot 
be disputed. Indeed, as the month draws to « close the effects of 
the process of attrition in disintegrating the remaining forces of 
the enemy become daily more apparent, and even the Pretoria 
correspondent of the Zimes at last begins to speak hopefully as to 
the future. It cannot be said, therefore, that our public men are 
justified in their gloomy view of the situation. What truth there 
may be in the story, widely spread and generally accepted, that 
differences of opinion prevail even in the Cabinet on the question of 
the war, outsiders cannot pretend to say. It is, however, certain 
that the pessimists are to be found in the ranks of the Ministry as 
well as elsewhere. The point of difference between the bulk of the 
Opposition, supported by no inconsiderable section of the Minis- 
terialists, and the ardent adherents of a war policy, is being more 
and more clearly defined as time passes. The feeling is strong in 
many quarters that the main obstacle to the conclusion of peace is 
the question of amnesty, and those who want peace are urgent in 
calling attention to the historical precedents which tell in favour of a 
general forgiveness for a beaten foe. The impression prevails, more 
particularly in Liberal circles, that Lord Kitchener, if he had a free 
hand, would be able to arrive at a settlement with the Boers still in 
the field, and that he at least would be prepared to concede their 
demands so far as an amnesty for the Cape rebels was concerned. A 
different line of policy is popularly attributed to Sir Alfred Milner 
and the Colonial Secretary. The return of Sir Alfred, Milner to 
this country, though his stay is to be short and most of his time is 
to be given to his much-needed rest, will almost inevitably lead to 
a clearing up of the situation. Ministers, if they are indeed 
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divided in opinion, will have to come toa decision in one way or 
another, while public opinion will be more fully enlightened than 
it has been hitherto on the merits of this vexed amnesty question. 
Upon the whole, despite the prevailing depression, it seems as 
though we were on the eve of a change in the general situation 
which can hardly fail to be gratifying to a nation that now longs 
with eagerness for the return of peace. The one condition upon 
whieh all reasonable men insist is that the terms of settlement 
should be such as to make any renewal of the conflict as difficult as 
possible. The establishment of the material supremacy of Great 
Britain in South Africa has been practically accomplished; the 
maintenance of that supremacy and of a system of equitable 
government alike for Boers and Britons are the tasks which have 
still to be completed. It is difficult to believe that they can long 
stand in the way of the realisation of the universal desire. 

The shadow of the war has been perceptible in Parliament as 
well as in general society during the past month. At last we are 
beginning to realise what war means as a financial operation. 
Perhaps I ought to have laid stress upon this fact as one of the 
causes of the popular depression of which I have spoken. Certain 
it is that some politicians, largely interested in our commerce, who 
have hitherto been warm supporters of the war policy, are now to 
be counted among those who are most gloomy at the thought of a 
possible prolongation of the struggle. When the month began it 
seemed not impossible that the Budget proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might lead to something like an industrial war in 
this country. The sugar duty, although it falls upon everybody, 
and is felt more particularly by the poor, has been acquiesced in 
with a gloomy resignation. But the export duty upon coal was 
made the subject of an agitation the like of which we have hardly 
seen in England since Mr. Lowe’s match duty was destroyed by the 
clamour of the streets. The indignation of the coal-owners was not 
unnatural, and no one could be surprised at the vigour with which 
they opposed a proposal that was not only a new departure in our 
fiscal policy, but crude in itself and unfair in its incidence. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, although he had to admit that the case in 
favour of the exemption of running contracts from the new duty 
was unanswerable, stood to his guns, and refused to yield to the 
angry pressure of the mine-owners. The mine-owners by themselves, 
rich and powerful though they may be, would not have caused the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer much anxiety; but the agitation 
assumed a different aspect when for once the working miners joined 
hands with the mine-owners, and made common cause with them 
against the new imposition. The contention of the pitman was that 
the export duty upon coal would restrict trade, and that its natural 
consequence must be a reduction in the output of our coalfields. 
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So strongly were the men impressed with this idea that a movement 
sprang up among them in favour of a general cessation of work as 
a protest against the Budget proposal. Such a step, if it had been 
taken, would have been disastrous to the commercial interests of the 
country, and would have caused serious loss and inconvenience to the 
whole community. It would, at the same time, have applied to the 
Government a pressure distinctly illegitimate in its character. 
Whatever might be the defects of the Budget scheme, it was clearly 
wrong to attempt to remedy them by applying a severe measure of 
coercion, not to Ministers, but to the country at large. Yet it 
seemed at one time during the month as though this disaster were 
impending. Happily, the influence of some of the most notable 
leaders of the men, among whom Mr. Burt stands out in honourable 
pre-eminence, and the good sense of the rank-and-file, led to the 
adoption of a wise decision, and the proposed strike was abandoned. 
With it passed away for the time the risk of a form of social war 
new to this country and most dangerous in its character. Since then 
the House of Commons has been engaged in a discussion of the 
fiscal policy of his Majesty’s Ministers upon the amendment of Sir 
Henry Fowler, to which I must make further reference on a later 
page. There is, however, no longer any reason to suppose that 
Ministers will suffer defeat in connection with the Budget of 
1901, The real crux of the financial situation is to be found 
in the fact, mentioned in these pages last month, that the great 
burden of taxation now laid upon us does not represent the 
extraordinary war expenditure of the country, but its normal 
expenditure under the Government now in office. 

The debates in Parliament during the month have been of great 
and varied interest. The scheme of Army Reform propounded at the 
beginning of the Session by Mr. Brodrick has now received the stamp 
of parliamentary approval. That approval, however, has been given 
in such a fashion as to prove that it is nothing more than an expres- 
sion of the fidelity of the Tory party to its leaders. Mr. Brodrick’s 
proposals have been literally riddled with adverse criticisms, and, 
except their author, no one has been found to show any enthusiasm 
for them. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who led the parliamen- 
tary opposition to Mr. Brodrick’s measure, was sneered at by the 
Times, as well as by some supporters of the Government, as being 
a mere partisan who criticised the new proposals with an eye to the 
advantage of his own party only. Nothing could be more ill-timed 
or unfair than this sneer. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman may 
possibly, in some of his: political actions, expose himself to those 
cheap gibes in which his journalistic critics indulge with wearisome 
reiteration ; but those who are acquainted with his career know 
perfectly well that he is an acute and well-informed, as well as 
serious, critic of our military system. There is no one in the House 
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of Commons at this moment who can speak with higher authority 
upon any subject connected with the War Office and with Army 
organisation, and it is scarcely wise for ministerial writers to expose 
their own ignorance by professing to discover in Sir Henry’s criticisms 
nothing more than the carpings of a political partisan. The leader 
of the Opposition hit a score of more or less obvious defects in Mr. 
Brodrick’s scheme. He was not, however, alone in doing so. The 
majority of the amendments to the Army Bill were in the names of 
supporters of the Government, and it was from the ministerial side 
of the House that the most pungent criticism of the measure 
emanated. But with all its glaring defects, Mr. Brodrick’s scheme 
holds the field, and the very men who were most bitterly opposed to 
it among the Service members allowed fidelity to their party to 
override their convictions when the time came to go into the 
division lobby. To the outsider it seems that Mr. Brodrick’s plan 
has at least one commendable feature. It is a measure of decen- 
tralisation, and until our Army system has been decentralised it can 
never be really amended. But, on the other hand, under this scheme 
the War Office is left untouched, and a thousand abuses which 
flourish in Pall Mall will continue to flourish as luxuriantly as ever. 
The cost, moreover, is great, and the results uncertain. The chief 
problems connected with our military system and the defence of the 
Empire are evaded, and no one—not even Mr. Brodrick himself—can 
pretend that there is any approach to finality in the scheme. This 
being the state of the case, one may well ask whether the time has 
not arrived when the enlightened opinion of experts outside the 
House of Commons should be brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment proposals. We are not rich enough in these days to be able 
to spend money upon mere experiments. We have to set the Empire 
on a business footing, and in order to do so we must make up our 
minds upon one or two questions of supreme importance with regard. 
to our defensive system. These questions must be considered not 
merely by Parliament, but by the public out of doors before they can 
be settled satisfactorily. The debates on the Army Bill were marked 
by a personal episode which may have notable consequences. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the youthful, but already distinguished, son of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, threw himself into the debate with great 
ardour in the character of the champion of that cause of administrative 
retrenchment and reform which was taken up by his father during his 
brief term of office as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Churchill sits 
on the Conservative benches, and professes a deep-seated loyalty to his 
party, but it is clear that he is not more of a conventional Conser- 
vative than was his father before him. One does not wish to attach 
too much importance to the first appearances in parliamentary 
debate of a young man whose ambition is not less marked than his 
ability ; and due allowance must be made for the filial piety by which 
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Mr. Winston Churchill is manifestly inspired. But taking all this 
into account, there is something both remarkable and refreshing in 
the appearance upon the scene of such an advocate of doctrines that 
are for the moment neglected and despised. It is especially refresh- 
ing at a time when the cry that ‘something must be done’ is being 
raised on every side, and when there is the demand for increased 
expenditure which attends most ill-considered attempts to remedy 
evils of long standing, to hear one voice raised on the forgotten side 
of national economy. It is obvious to everybody that we have 
reached a crisis when partial measures of administrative reform may 
do more mischief than if we were to leave things alone; but it is 
the public, in other words the nation, that must make up its mind 
as to what it wishes to be done, and the enlightenment of the 
popular mind upon the problems that have now to be faced seems to 
be still more necessary than the passing of hasty and crude measures 
for increasing our Army or altering our system of military organisa- 
tion. Mr. Brodrick’s proposals will no doubt pass through the 
House of Commons with slight amendments, but no one can pretend 
that they are either complete or satisfactory, even when regarded 
from the point of view of the Army alone. Regarded from the higher 
and wider standpoint of the nation, they are almost ludicrously 
inadequate. 

Another measure of importance has taken its place beside the 
Army Bill in the ministerial programme. This is the Education 
Bill. As yet it has not been criticised in detail, but popular opinion 
is curiously divided with respect to it. By some educationists it is 
regarded as being primarily a Bill for the suppression of School 
Boards, and it is blessed or cursed in accordance with the opinion 
men hold of those institutions. There are, however, educational 
authorities whose fidelity to liberal principles cannot be questioned 
who admit that the chief feature of the new Bill, the provision of a 
new authority for technical and secondary instruction, is sound. It 
seems a pity that Ministers, who have certainly not been fortunate 
hitherto with their educational measures, should have thought it 
necessary to bring in a Bill of this kind at a period of the Session 
when its passage is, to say the least, doubtful. The Cockerton judg- 
ment has made it imperative that some provision should be made 
for carrying on the secondary education which many of our School 
Boards have been giving. But this provision might have been 
furnished in a much simpler form than that of the Government pro- 
posals, and with a much greater chance of becoming law during the 
present Session. Ministers have certainly not lightened their task 
by this renewed attempt to deal with the problem of national educa- 
tion, their dealings with which have already aroused the jealousy 
and suspicion of all but the members of the clerical party. 

The Civil List debate was short, and was marked by no notable 
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feature. The proposals formulated by the Select Committee to which 
the question of a provision for the maintenance of the Crown was 
referred were carried without any serious opposition. It is impossible 
for those who recall the agitations of bygone years not to see in this 
fact distinct and gratifying proof of the increased hold which the 
Crown has obtained upon the nation. Queen Victoria did more 
during her long and splendid reign to strengthen the foundations of 
the monarchy than the most warlike er most brilliant of her pre- 
decessors ever did. At the same time, one cannot ignore the fact 
that there is one section of the nation which does not share the 
otherwise universal sentiment with regard to the monarchy and the 
Monarch. The Irish members, under the leadership of Mr. Redmond, 
voted against the Civil List proposals, as they have consistently voted 
against all measures designed to strengthen the Crown or the hands 
of his Majesty’s Administration. One episode of the month has 
brought into additional prominence the estrangement of the Irish 
Nationalist party from the general sentiment of Parliament. This 
was the debate upon the action of the executive in Dublin in seizing 
a particular issue of the paper called the Jrish People. The reason 
of the seizure was the appearance in the journal of a cowardly and 
atrocious attack upon the personal character of the King. No 
attempt was made by any one sitting on the Irish benches to defend 
this abominable libel. On the contrary, it was admitted that the 
slander would have been inexcusable if directed against the humblest, 
instead of the most exalted, person in the realm. But the Irish 
members were apparently unable to divest themselves of the idea 
that action had been taken against the journal in question, not 
because it had outraged public decency, but because it was an Irish 
newspaper. It is a question whether the odious garbage of this 
particular print might not have been best treated with silent con- 
tempt ; but there can be no question that the Irish Nationalist cause 
must suffer far more deeply from utterances of this kind than the 
person against whom they are directed. It is painfal to see so many 
of the representatives from Ireland insisting upon claiming for them- 
selves the position of pariahs, and even championing a cause with 
which they cannot avow any personal sympathy, in order to accen- 
tuate their state as self-appointed outcasts. It is the theory of a 
certain class of Irish politicians that the only way in which the 
British Parliament can be influenced is by Irish members making 
themselves as obnoxious as possible to the other sections of the 
House. One can only regret, for the sake of the Irish members 
themselves, that they should have carried this theory so far as to 
appear to differ from the rest of the world in their view of the 
slanders printed in the Irish People. 

The return of Lord Salisbury to England has naturally increased 
the interest of political life. It is gratifying to know that the 
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Prime Minister has thrown off the effects of his recent indisposition, 
and is now so far restored to health as to be able to resume his 
usual place in public life. That he is no longer the exceptionally 
-vigorous man whom we once knew is evident to all, but his remark- 
able speech at the dinner of the Nonconformist Unionists showed 
that he can still at times shake off the lethargy of advancing age, 
and address himself with much of his old spirit to the discussion of 
public affairs. His speech to his Nonconformist supporters was 
couched in an unusual tone of optimism. It might have been 
intended as a direct rebuke to those of his followers who have given 
way to that prevailing pessimism of which I spoke at the beginning 
of this article. Indeed, it was not obscurely hinted in one ministerial 
journal that he spoke as much for the benefit of some colleagues of 
his own in the Cabinet as for that of the public at large. His bold 
assertion that the South African war has revealed the strength of 
the British Empire, and has made it more improbable than ever that 
any other Power will attack us, has caused great irritation abroad. 
But it was less of a paradox than it appeared to be. Heaven knows 
our biunders throughout this war have been grave enough to 
discredit any Government, however strong; but the best judges 
among our neighbours on the Continent have admitted the fact 
that the misfortunes which attended our earlier operations in the 
campaign, and the terribly protracted character of that campaign in 
its latest phase, do not necessarily reflect upon the British Army. 
It is doubtful whether any European force would have fared 
better, while it is certain that no troops in the world could have 
faced the almost inconceivable difficulties that have confronted us in 
South Africa in a spirit of more resolute courage and determination. 
Lord Salisbury was, therefore, not without some reason for the 
remark by which some of his critics abroad profess to have been 
shocked, while the spirit of cheery optimism which animated his 
speech was all the more grateful to his fellow-countrymen because it 
was one which he so rarely displays. But Lord Salisbury’s appear- 
ances in the House of Lords since his return have been less fortunate 
than his speech to the Nonconformist Unionists. Instead of 
optimism, we have had a listlessness and apathy, almost incompre- 
hensible in a man occupying so great a position in the world. The 
most significant exhibition of this spirit was his almost petulant 
outburst on the subject of Temperance legislation. He seemed to be 
forgetful of the fact that public opinion, even within the ranks of his 
own party, has been moving strongly for years past in the direction 
of such reform, and that his own Government has given pledges on 
the subject. Lord Rosebery rallied him sharply in the House of 
Lords upon the mingled disdain and indifference with which he 
treated the appeals of the friends of Temperance, and upon the 
obstinacy with which he clung to old-world theories that have 
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long been discarded by the overwhelming majority of the public. 
But notwithstanding his indifference, amounting to a scarcely con- 
cealed hostility, he has been compelled to yield to the pressure 
put upon him, and has consented to the adoption by the Govern- 
ment of the Bishop of Winchester’s Habitual Drunkards Bill. In 
spite of this concession he has made it clear to the public, however, 
that social reform is the last thing in which any Ministry of which 
he is the head can be expected to take the initiative. No more 
distinct indication of the fact that he recognises that his own term 
of service as one of the leaders of the nation is drawing to a close 
could well have been given. 

Ministers have weathered the Budget storm more successfully 
than seemed likely a month ago; but their unpopularity is just as 
great as ever—especially among certain sections of their own followers. 
The faithful Spectator has devoted much valuable space to an 
exposure of their blunders that would have seemed almost unduly 
severe if it had proceeded from one of their most hostile critics ; the 
talk of the Lobby ran wildly at one period during the last month 
upon the prospects of an immediate dissolution, while those who 
are seeking for an explanation of the decadence of the House of 
Commons seem of late to have found refuge in a simple formula that 
attributes the parliamentary dry-rot to the failure of Mr. Balfour as 
leader of the House. All these things are to be expected when a 
Ministry is in the sere and yellow stage of its existence. If there 
had been no General Election last autumn and no reconstruction of 
the Government we should naturally have looked for these signs of 
weariness on the part of the Ministerialists. What is surprising is 
the fact that we see them now, six months after a new Parliament 
has given an overwhelming majority to the Government, and after 
the Ministry itself has been reconstructed in the most approved 
fashion. It seems as though there were something distinctly arti- 
ficial and unreal in the new lease of life which Ministers secured last 
September. The forces which always make for the disintegration 
and destruction of even the strongest Governments have apparently 
not been neutralised, have scarcely indeed been modified, by the 
dissolution of last autumn and the subsequent triumph of Ministers 
in the ballot-box. Moralists, whatever their party colour may be, 
will not feel unmixed sadness as they observe these proofs that the 
natural course of political affairs is not permanently affected, in this 
country at all events, by any parliamentary coup d'état, however 
clever and however successful for the moment it may appear to be. 

The real secret of the strength of the Government remains what 
it was a month ago. Ministers are tolerated and supported, not 
because there is any passionate devotion to them on the part of the 
majority in the House of Commons, not even because there is any 
magnetic tie between the leader and the party, but because, to speak 
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quite plainly, men do not see how the existing Government is to be 
replaced. There is noalternative Administration. This is the truth 
which Mr. Herbert Gladstone stated in plain terms at a meeting in 
Leeds a few weeks ago, to the huge wrath and indignation of the 
average man in his party. Possibly in making this statement he 
violated the canon which defines the relations of a party Whip to the 
truth when that truth happens to be unpalatable to his political 
connection. But in any case every sensible Liberal knows that Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement was « simple assertion of an indisputable fact, 
and it would be a good thing for the Opposition if the true significance 
of this fact could be realised. Whatever may have been the blunders 
and failures of the Government and however deplorable may be its 
weakness, it is the state of the Opposition which is the most serious 
feature of the political situation. There is something unnatural and 
almost unprecedented in the complete collapse of a party which is the 
official custodian of the great traditions of English Liberalism, and 
which ought at this moment to be in command of the support of at least 
a moiety of the electors of the country. I am well aware that it is 
regarded as almost treasonable for any Liberal writer or speaker to 
call attention to the miserable condition of his party in the House of 
Commons. The men who clamoured the other day for the resigna- 
tion of his post as Whip by Mr. Herbert Gladstone because he had 
ventured to utter an unpalatable truth, will be just as angry with 
any independent Liberal who calls attention to the deplorable state of 
the party. But seeing that the weakness of the Opposition is one of 
the most serious features of our public life at the present moment, 
and that if events had run in the usual course the Liberal party 
ought now to have been in command of the Government of the 
country, the fear of the censure of one’s fellow-Liberals is hardly 
a sufficient reason for keeping silence on this burning question. 

It appears, judging by the talk one hears in political circles, as 
though the old days when the swing of the pendulum seemed to 
govern the course of affairs had passed away for ever. Even in 1892 
the movement of public opinion in favour of the party in opposition 
was partial and slow, and since then it has ceased altogether. Noi 
can it be truthfully said that there are any marked indications of an 
early change. The blunders and misfortunes of the Government are 
recognised by everybody, but as yet they have not affected the con- 
stituencies. The Monmouth election took place at the time when 
anger against the Chancellor of the Exchequer was at its height, 
and it was confidently expected that in a coal-producing district the 
Opposition candidate would have a certain and an easy victory. Yet 
in the event it was the Tory not the Liberal candidate who was 
chosen. In other directions one looks in vain for signs of any great 
movement in the constituencies such as invariably precedes a trans- 
ference of power from one party to another. The Liberals in the 
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constituencies are showing the dogged tenacity of our race in the 
way in which they are sticking to their guns, and striving to regain 
their old supremacy. The National Liberal Federation is still 
buoyant and confident, and appeals as distinctly as ever to the old 
battle cries to which its members have so often rallied in the past. 
In the Lobby of the House of Commons there has been wild talk 
even within the past month of the defeat or resignation of Ministers, 
and sanguine Liberals have even dreamt for a moment of the possi- 
bility of forming that alternative Government which Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone declared to be impossible. It was said, indeed, at the 
beginning of May that for several evenings the chief topic of dis- 
cussion in the smoking-room of the House of Commons was the 
person for whom the King would send when he received the resigna- 
tion of his present advisers! Yet despite these things the broad 
fact remains that the Opposition is at this moment impotent. It 
can secure no substantial, no real victory over the Government, and 
Ministers in consequence may pursue their own way without fear of 
being called to account, no matter what errors they may commit. 
How are we to account for this state of things? The war has 
no doubt had something to do with it, for it has introduced a new 
fissure in the ranks of the Liberal party. But those who think that 
the war is mainly responsible for the distracted and disunited condition 
of the Opposition are undoubtedly mistaken. A political party has 
been divided before to-day on questions like that of the conflict in 
South Africa; but when agreed upon most other subjects, it has 
never found a difference of opinion on one particular topic a bar to 
common action in the field of general politics. To-day we see that 
even when the members of the Opposition are most anxious to 
present a united front to the enemy, and when their opportunities 
seem to be most favourable, they cannot put their full force into the 
division-lobby ; while they can hardly take a decided step in any 
direction without an accompaniment of mutterings of discontent and 
disaffection from those who are supposed to be supporters of the 
common policy. The past month has furnished the country with a 
singular instance of the way in which the Opposition is reduced to 
impotence by the conduct of its own members. The debate upon 
our financial condition as revealed by the Budget was raised 
upon an amendment which had been entrusted by the Opposition 
leaders to the very capable hands of Sir Henry Fowler. There is, 
by common consent, no one on the front Opposition bench, and 
probably no one in Parliament, who can handle a great financial 
question with more force and lucidity than the former Secretary of 
State for India. That he should be chosen by the leaders of the 
Opposition to introduce a debate upon the national finances seemed 
not only natural but inevitable. Yet no sooner was his name 
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announced in connection with the amendment than a movement, 
obviously organised and artificial, was begun against him. The 
country was told that the Liberals in the House were shocked and 
aggrieved because Sir Henry had been selected to move an official 
amendment. His views upon the war were stated to be such that 
no real Liberal could possibly feel confidence in him, and it was not 
obscurely hinted that he was personally regarded with dislike and 
suspicion by all the ‘advanced’ section of the Opposition. This 
attempt to proscribe an ex-Cabinet Minister of the first rank, 
whose services in debate are second to those of no other member 
of his party, was obviously foolish and dishonest. There was, as a 
matter of fact, no foundation for the inspired newspaper attacks upon 
Sir Henry beyond that provided by a small clique of intriguers of 
advanced opinions and little influence. But when the gentlemen 
engaged in this movement saw that their attempt at proscription 
had recoiled upon their own heads, they did not abandon the attack, 
but only shifted their ground. It was explained, with much 
elaboration, that it was not with Sir Henry Fowler that people were 
dissatisfied, but with his amendment. That amendment did not 
deal with the question of the war—as though the war was a subject 
upon which the opinion of Parliament had never been expressed— 
and it was consequently impossible for this or the other section of 
the Opposition to support it. The result of these tactics was seen in 
the division-lobby, when the majority of the Government, on a 
motion in which the official Opposition challenged the policy of 
Ministers, was no less than 177. The Irish members, after a speech 
from Mr. Redmond, in which he proclaimed his warm sympathy 
with the Boers, and assailed Sir Henry Fowler with the malignant 
vituperation which is the stock-in-trade of Irish orators, abstained 
from voting, and more than a dozen members of the Liberal party 
took the same course. The history of Parliament records no more 
discreditable collapse than this. 

The simple truth with regard to the Opposition is that for years 
past personal questions and personal rivalries have been permitted 
to assume an importance to which they have no claim, and that 
deliberate attempts have been made by men whose activity in 
intrigue is fortunately more conspicuous than their numerical 
strength, to prescribe those leaders who happened to be obnoxious 
to an extreme section. It is painful to have to write thus of a party 
with whose principles and traditions I am in full sympathy ; but it is 
notoriously true and it ought to be said. Until the party can be 
freed from the burden of these personal rivalries and animosities, 
and can concentrate its strength upon its proper task—that of 
resisting what it believes to be evil in the policy of the Government— 
it must remain what it is at present, weak, discredited and disunited. 
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To blame the leaders of the party for this condition of affairs would 
be not only unfair but ridiculous. The most brilliant of parlia- 
mentary leaders would be paralysed by the kind of disaffection, the 
reckless insistence upon personal independence, that pervades a 
section of the Liberal Opposition to-day. It is for this reason, 
rather than because there is a small minority upon the Liberal 
benches who believe that the South African war is a crime for which 
the sole responsibility rests with his Majesty’s Government, that no 
alternative Administration is at present possible. 


The month of May 1901 has witnessed at least one great event, 
the full significance of which cannot be revealed until the history of 
the newly born century is written. The Parliament of the Common- 
wealth of Australia has been opened in the name of King Edward by 
his son the Duke of Cornwall, and a new nation, with possibilities 
of development both material and moral so vast that the imagination 
ean hardly picture them, has been started upon its career. Here one 
must be content merely to chronicle the fact. Of the splendid en- 
thusiasm shown by the people of Melbourne not only in their welcome 
to the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall but in their acclamation of the 
new Parliament, there is no need to speak. But those who may be 
inclined to regard this great movement in the organisation of the 
Empire with cynical eyes will do well to take note of the manner in 
which it has been received by foreign publicists. The birth of the 
Australian Commonwealth is universally regarded abroad as one of 
the greatest events of our era. 

In the field of foreign affairs the month has witnessed no events 
of the first importance. The Chinese question has not yet been 
settled ; and in the latest as in the earliest stages the chief obstacle 
to a solution has been the action of the Russian Government. After 
much negotiation the amount of the indemnity to be paid by China 
has been agreed to, the Chinese Government apparently being more 
liberal in its view of the amount due to those who have been the 
victims of its weakness and duplicity than some of the victims them- 
selves. But the amount having been settled, a new difficulty has 
arisen in connection with the guarantee to be given for the payment 
of the indemnity, and it is here that the action of Russia has caused, 
and is likely to cause, delay. Inthe meantime Count von Waldersee is 
likely to return to Germany almost immediately. The dangers of the 
joint military occupation of Pekin and places in its neighbourhood 
have been illustrated during the month by more than one ‘ incident,’ 
which if not handled with delicacy and good feeling might easily 
have developed into a complication of the most serious kind. That 
there is any real improvement in the general situation in China, or 
that we are any nearer than we were twelve months ago to the solu- 
tion of the great problems of the Far East, there is no reason to 
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believe. Temporary expedients for meeting the difficulties of the 
moment are the stock-in-trade of the diplomatists on the spot, and 
the Governments of Europe seem to be either reluctant or afraid to 
make any attempt to deal with questions of principle. But Russia 
pursues her way; and whether above the surface or beneath it, is 
assuredly advancing towards the desired end. On the European 
continent Russia has been passing through a troubled time. The 
anger of the students of St. Petersburg against the Ministers whom 
they hold responsible for the stern system of repression from which 
they suffer has apparently infected other classes of the community. 
The excommunication of Count Tolstoihas caused profound and wide- 
spread emotion ; and though the Emperor is clearly unwilling to cast 
off the evil influence of the Procurator of the Holy Synod, he has 
done his utmost to introduce a more liberal régime into the univer- 
sities, and thus to soften the righteous anger of his subjects. 

Amid the prosaic struggles of rival parties in the great States of 
the Continent, we are introduced into the region of romance, or rather 
of historical melodrama, in Servia. The King, like his father 
before him, has throughout his life seemed resolved to live up to the 
wildest fancies of the writers of fiction. His marriage to the lady 
who is now known as Queen Draga was in itself an episode to which 
very few novelists could have done justice; but the political crisis 
which has been caused by her Majesty’s failure to fulfil the expecta- 
tions of her husband and his people lies altogether beyond the limits 
of the wildest fiction. That thrones should be overturned and dynasties 
removed for such a cause may well seem incredible; yet it is not 
impossible that the disappointment which Queen Draga has inflicted 
upon the King and his party by her failure to give birth to the ex- 
pected heir may have the most serious effect upon the future of 
South-Eastern Europe. 

The journey of President McKinley through the Southern and 
Western States of the Republic, which was to have been a triumphal 
progress in the interests of the new American Imperialism, has been 
interrupted in the saddest manner by the dangerous illness of 
Mrs. McKinley. American family life is the same in the White 
House as in the log hut, and the whole American people have borne 
touching testimony to their sympathy with their President in a trial 
which all can understand. In this country also Mrs. McKinley’s 
illness has evoked many expressions of sincere good will and 
sympathy. Englishmen cannot forget the days so lately passed 
when the whole American people were grieving with them over the 
deathbed of Queen Victoria. It is well that the two peoples should 
be drawn together from time to time by a touch of nature like this ; 
for it must be confessed that some events in the United States 
during the past month have hardly been such as to evoke the 
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kindliest feelings on this side of the Atlantic. The insane panic in 
Wall Street, resulting from the struggles of rival millionaires for 
possession of one of the great trans-continental railways, and the 
continued invasion of British fields of commerce by American capital, 
have not been calculated to increase the confidence and good will 
with which men of business in this country regard the commercial 
and financial development of the United States. 


Wemyss REID. 
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